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The scientific world has been stirred and quickened, as 
rarely before, by the remarkable discovery of the power of 
the cathode rays, sent out through a vacuum tube, to give 
photographic prints of concealed objects, like the bones of 
the hands, coins locked in boxes, or bullets buried in the 
flesh. While the credit of this wonderful scientific achieve- 
ment belongs unquestionably te Professor Roentgen of 
Wirzburg, it is interesting to note that more than one 
physicist had been on the very verge of the same discovery. 
One of Dr. John W. Draper’s favorite experiments, several 
years ago, was to lay a key on a sensitive phosphorescent 
surface, exposed to electrical action. After taking off the 
key, the plate was put away in the dark. On taking it out 
again and subjecting the plate to electrical action, the 
image of the key reappeared. In 1893, Doctor Lenard 
described before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, an arrangement by which these cathode rays 
were made to pass through a plate of aluminum. 

But Professor Roentgen has given to these peculiar rays 
an immensely wider application and worked with them un- 
precedented and truly marvellous effects. Invisible to the 
eye, they pass through liquids, fleshy tissues, wood, and 
organic substances as if they were non-existent, however 
opaque to light they may be. But on the sensitized photo- 
graphic plate or paper, though that also be bex@l up se- 
curely, they leave a record of w ver article, non-conducti- 
ble to their rays (as many of the metals are) may have been 
in their path. Through this‘ very, the investigation of 
many diseases and the detéetion of flaws and ‘loys in 
metals will be wonderfully advanced. Many opaque sub- 
stances are as translucent £0. these rays as glass is to light. 
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The scientific world is naturally interested in these 
strange phenomena. But to the religious world they are 
equally suggestive. They supply another of those stimu- 
lating intimations of an invisible world, which physical re- 
search has, in more than one domain, contributed to the 
encouragement of faith. 

One of the popular cries of the day is that which laments 
the materializing tendencies of modern science. It is 
true that there is a numerous host who, intoxicated with 
the smattering of the new knowledge which they have ob- 
tained, have made an idol of physical nature and have fan- 
cied that every extension of law and every transformation 
of energy that was found out, expelled in the same measure 
the divine and the spiritual from the universe. Nothing 
(according to this pseudo-scientific scepticism) is to be 
credited, except what the eye can see or the finger feel. In- 
fluence and analogy, such as religion builds its temple with, 
are illegitimate methods of reasoning. Imagination and 
faith are but wings of Icarus that are sure to bring to de- 
struction the man rash enough to explore with them. 

But the real bearing of scientific research has not been 
thus antagonistic to faith. It has found that it can pro- 
gress only by taking imagination as its guide and inference 
as its staff; and its greatest triumphs have been obtained 
by a courageous rejection of the sceptic’s dictum, that the 
hcrizon of sense is commensurate with the limits of either 
possible existence or possible knowledge. What consti- 
tutes, according to science, one-half of the earth’s crust, and 
eight-ninths of its lakes and oceans? Oxygen gas, the 
chemists assure us. But no chemist has ever seen, grasped, 
tasted, or smelled pure oxygen. It manifests itself, even 
when condensed to a liquid, only by its forces, the gravita- 
tive, repulsive, or chemic properties which it exhibits. 

The more carefully science examines the senses, the more 
surely it demonstrates their limitations and of how small 
a part of the universe these fleshly organs can catch a 
glimpse. With the sirene, the physicist counts the vibra- 
tions of audible sound and finds that the ordinary ear can 
hear no note less than fifteen vibrations a second, nor more 
than 42,000; yet no one believes that when, with the in- 
creased revolutions of the wheel, silence comes to the hu- 
man ear, the vibrations cease, or that they would not be 
heard, were our ear more delicate, as are those of ant, bee, 
and many other insects, who we have reason to believe 
do hear these finer sounds. 

Similarly, with the prism, the physicist untwists the rays 
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of the solar beam and by delicate processes measures their 
velocity. Only those whose speed exceeds 399,000,000,000 
vibrations a second or fall below 831,000,000,000 are visible 
to the eye. Yet the scientist has proved that the vibrations 
do not cease to exist, with the failure of the eye to perceive 
them. When at the extreme red end of the spectrum they 
cease to be visible, the thermopyle still detects them by 
their heat; and beyond the extreme violet, the phenomena 
of fluorescence or photo-chemical action disclose them as 
chemic force. Professor Roentgen’s great discovery has 
indeed given a new extension and application to these in- 
visible actinic rays, stretching beyond the last violet rays 
which the eye can observe. But for many years, they have 
been known to exist. Selenium swells in response to their 
passage. Bisulphide of carbon by special reactions testi- 
fies to their influence. The sensitized collodion film by 
the agency of these invisible rays, transmitted across im- 
measurable abysses of interstellar space, photographs 
nebule and galaxies, too faint for the eye, even with the 
aid of the best telescopes, to discern. 

Thus scientific research, in these recent years, has dis- 
closed to us sounds that we cannot hear, odors we cannot 
smell, light and various physical energies to which we are 
insensible, yet which, by their indirect action and effects, 
compel us as reasonable beings to recognize their exist- 
ence. To supplement this infirmity of the senses, manifold 
ingenious mechanisms (telescope, microscope, microphone, 
thermopyle, etc.) have been invented; and in the borders 
of the world beyond the limits of each sense, a host of curi- 
ous phenomena have been discovered. But even with the 
aid of the finest instruments, our senses are soon again 
brought to a halt. When the microscope has been so im- 
proved as to be able to show us specks a ninety thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter, sight has again found itself 
baffled. 

But because not even the microscope could discern any 
finer structure, any more infinitesimal objects, have phy- 
sicists admitted that nothing exists beyond this visible 
boundary? On the contrary, science has based the whole 
theory and explanation of one of the most important de- 
partments—that of chemistry—on the existence and in- 
teraction of infinitesimal components, as much smaller than 
the microbe as the microbe is smaller than the elephant. 
The solidity of matter, say the physicists, is a fiction. If 
our eyes were but microscopic enough, we should look 
through a block of granite as through the openings of a 
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wire fence; and a ring of tobacco smoke would seem as lit- 
tle continuous as a flock of sparrows or the constellations 
of the skies. A cubic inch of air contains 21,000,000 mole- 
cules; and if closely packed, the whole solid substance of 
the sky, it is thought, might be comfortably stowed away in 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. In the air bubble on a glass 
of water, 50,000,000,000,000 little bullets are flying about 
in all directions, bombarding our skin and coming into col- 
lision 80,000,000 times a second. With ceaseless oscillation 
they swing and revolve, every change in the heat or electri- 
cal force which they receive altering their paths from cir- 
cular to elliptical, from elliptical to rectilinear, or vice versa. 
The things which naturally give us the highest conception 
of force and majesty are the great tidal waves, the vehe- 
ment volcano, or the grand suns and. planets that so irre- 
sistibly revolve through the skies. But all their energy is 
as nothing in comparison with these atoms, which build 
the worlds, which supply the earthquake and the lightning 
with their forces, which give to every material object its 
characteristic qualities. 

And yet of these atomic units of matter, these primitive 
blocks of which the world is built, of this accepted basis of 
modern chemistry and physics,—how many of these atoms 
have been separately observed, weighed, touched, or iso- 
lated? Nota single one. Of these ceaseless motions, how 
much has been felt or seen? Of these constant clashes, 
how many have been heard? None at all. It would take, 
it is estimated, from a thousand to two thousand of the 
largest of them ranged in line to equal the width of the 
finest scratch which the most powerful microscope can dis- 
cern. Nevertheless the scientific world constantly talks of 
them and uses them as established facts, not only in its 
theoretical reasonings but in its practical applications. 

Thus scientific faith confidently pursues its way beyond 
the boundaries of the visible, from mote to molecule and 
from molecule to the still minuter and more undiscernible 
atom. Does it here make a halt and refuse to go farther? 
Ask any professor of optics, and he will tell you that the 
whole theory of his branch of science is conditioned on the 
existence of a substance stili more tenuous and impalpable. 
In seeking for an explanation of the characteristic phenom- 
ena of luminous bodies, refraction, polarization of light, 
interference, etc., the savans of the present century have 
been forced to conceive of light as propagated by undula- 
tions. But light passes through the vacuum of an air cham- 
ber without the slightest retardation or diminution. It 
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passes across the vast interstellar voids, with such complete 
retention of its characteristics that by its lines, as dis- 
cerned by spectrum analysis, the very gases and metals 
in, Sirius or Pleiades can be analyzed as readily as if we 
should put these orbs into our chemical retorts. A ray of 
light passing from one of these stars to our earth is thus a 
vibrating column, along which run countless waves, 30,000 
to 70,000 in every inch. But to have such vibrations; there 
must be something to vibrate. The astronomers and op- 
ticians have thus been led unanimously to believe that 
wherever these light undulations pass, there, as the undula- 
tory sub-stratum for them, there must be an exceedingly 
rare medium, which they call the luminiferous ether. It 
is infinitely more subtle than the thinnest gas, since it pene- 
trates and pervades metals and crystals and plates of glass 
that shut out these gases; and yet it must be regarded as 
of the nature of a solid, because its vibrations are trans- 
verse, not longitudinal, as Fresnel showed. It must also 
be infinitely elastic, since light moves nearly a million 
times faster in it than sound does in air. The pressure of 
this, it is calculated, is many millions times that of gravity. 
It extends to the farthest visible star, and its magnitude is 
millions of millions of times that of ail the solid matter of 
our giant sun and all its planetary attendants. We are 
wont to think of ourselves as living on the outer surface of 
this ball of earth round which there is an immense void. In 
point of fact, we are immersed in the depths of an ether- 
ocean, whose magnitude is so vast that if the whole plane- 
tary system were solid matter, it would be but one eleven- 
trillionth part of the sea of ether whose billows stretch to 
the nearest fixed star. 

And now, if we inquire what warrant from observation 
science has for believing in this ocean of ether in which our 
globe floats as a tiny mote, our answer as before is—None. 
Though the medium of vision, it and its vibrations are far- 
ther beyond all visibleness than the tiniest atom. Though 
more tenacious than steel, we move through it without feel- 
ing it, and the movements of stars or planets are not meas- 
urably retarded by it. Though its pressure is many thou- 
sands of pounds to the square inch, no balance can weigh 
it. Though touching us on every side and penetrating us 
through and through, no touch of ours can perceive it. 
How, then, has its existence been established? Simply by 
the demonstration that by the supposition of such an ether 
and only by such a theory can the phenomena of optics be 
reasonably explained. 
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The discoveries of science are, then, daily reénforcing 
the acute saying of Pascal, so many years ago, that all we 
see of the world is but an imperceptible scratch in the vast 
range of nature. And as natural philosophy is content to 
accept the insight and satisfaction of the reason as good 
proof of what no observation can verify, religion may, with- 
out condemnation, use a similar privilege. Outward and 
visible phenomena are but the raw material of knowledge, 
“the counters of the intellect,” as Professor Tyndall used 
to call them; and physical science, he pertinently added, 
“would not be worthy of its name and fame, if it halted at 
facts, however useful, and neglected the laws which accom- 
pany and rule phenomena.” The first step in science is 
to group facts about a thought. Geometry, algebra, and 
astronomy are ideal constructions, and the fundamental 
notions of modern knowledge are as transcendental as the 
axioms of ancient philosophy. 

“But halt a moment,” doubtless, our modern material- 
ists will at this point urge. “Though science accepts many 
things actually beyond the scope of the senses, does she not 
do it on the supposition that they are conceivably percepti- 
ble to sense, if only our senses were sharpened? Every- 
thing that positive science admits must belong to the realm 
of matter, although the quantity of matter be very. attenu- 
ated. Nothing really immaterial or supernatural is cred- 
ible.” 

That is, indeed, the narrow and blind prejudgment of 
materialism. But it is not the spirit nor the usage of sci- 
ence. Science both implies, and in many cases distinctly 
recognizes, the immaterial. Think for a moment of the 
fundamental conditions of all physical knowledge—time 
and space. All objects exist in space; all events occur in 
time. Now, sense may tell us of the finite extension of an 
individual object; but sense never has told and never can 
tell us of the infinite space which the apprehension of each 
particular extension presupposes. From experience and 
observation we may learn of the order and duration of 
particular events; but from experience we cannot learn 
of the eternal time, which is the implied condition of all 
temporal things. They are not material things. Shall 
space and time, then, be set down as fictions? But that 
equally is impossible. They are, as all intuitively perceive, 
the atmosphere which embraces all, the infinite ocean of 
reality within which all float, the fundamental conditions 
of experience. We can mentally think away everything 
that is an object of sensation. But we cannot think away 
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space itself. Space is an integral part of all states of con- 
sciousness whatever. 

Again, to explain the energies of nature, we must sup- 
pose the existence of the immaterial. For if we suppose no 
other kind of force in existence than that which is a prop- 
erty of material objects and seated in them, then the attrac- 
tion of gravitation and cohesion, the repulsion of heat, the 
positive and negative forces of electricity and magnetism, 
are inexplicable. Immense voids separate star from star; 
yet the force of gravitation passes almost instantly from 
one to the other. Even between molecule and molecule 
similar interspaces, quite as large in proportion to their 
size, it is calculated, exist. For the hardest of substances 
are not absolutely incompressible; i. e., their molecules are 
not in direct contact one with another. One eminent 
mathematician has figured out that in a piece of dense 
metal the atoms would be as far apart as would a hundred 
men scattered evenly over the surface of England. I am 
quite willing to give up ninety-nine one hundredths of this 
claim, and still the intervals between the atoms are rela- 
tively immense. But if there be such interatomic voids 
everywhere, how do the waves of light and heat, the attrac- 
tions and repulsions of chemic or electric power, get across? 
Think, e. g., of the extraordinary force with which a single 
gramme of hydrogen unites with the proportionate amount of 
chlorine (thirty-five and five tenths grammes) to form a speck 
of hydrogen chlorine—a force equal to lifting 10,000 kilo- 
grammes to the height of a metre in a second. How can 
such a huge energy be compressed into a pinch of powder? 
How can it pass the huge voids that isolate it from its near- 
est neighbor? Diffuse, in the imagination, the luminous 
ether through all these interspaces,—still the problem is 
but pushed a little further back. For we have to invest 
this ether with absolutely contradictory properties, incon- 
sistent with material substance. It must be rarer than 
hydrogen gas and more tenacious than steel, frictionless and 
yet with power to transmit motion and pressure with incon- 
ceivable speed and elasticity. If the ether has porosity 
and interspaces, then another finer ether must be conceived 
to fill these. If not, and space is absolutely filled with 
ether, then motion becomes impossible, and there arises a 
new lot of scientific conundrums to perplex us. In short, 
the supposition that the various physical energies are 
seated in matter and act only where there is matter, in- 
volves so many inconsistencies and difficulties that philoso- 
phers are accepting their immaterial character as the lesser 
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improbability, and are resolving both atoms and ether into 
spherules or lines of force. 

Certainly, when we see the vital force overruling the 
power of gravity and reversing the play of chemic affinities 
as it does; building up, out of inert and unconscious grains, 
sentient organisms, moulded according to ideal plans, and 
repairing intelligently its mechanisms when accidentally 
injured,—then we must recognize in it a power more than 
mechanical. Think of these marvels of heredity: the van- 
ished loves or antipathies of the past, recorded in invisible 
ink in the instinct of the young creature, opening its eyes 
for the first time on the world; the newly hatched chick, 
aiming at its insect prey as dextrously as if it were a vet- 
eran, or running off in fright at the notes of the hawk that 
for the first time strike its untutored ear. Surely, for this, 
more is needed than certain arrangements of unconscious 
molecules. 

In fact, in every commonest thought or exertion of the 
will there is a power which cannot be reduced to any sort 
of material property. It cannot be measured in foot- 
pounds. It has no extension nor form. This conscious 
mind moves and rules the body. It opens or shuts at will 
the window of attention to such feelings and thoughts as 
it chooses. Closely as it is connected with the bodily en- 
ergies and changes, it feels itself to be of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. The more light the careful experiments of the 
physiologists have supplied on the material conditions of 
consciousness, the more they are compelled to see that none 
of these environments or conditions belong to its essence. 
Even to preserve the fundamental law of the conservation 
of energy and keep the chain of physical causation from 
falling to pieces, science has to admit that thoughts and 
physical energies do not transform themselves, one into 
the other, but move in parallel circuits. They constantly 
correspond, but they never interchange. Material as is 
its temple, material as are the instrument and process of 
every act, our consciousness belongs to an unseen world of 
its own and moves in a supermaterial sphere. What is 
there in inert matter to explain the vital architecture of the 
simplest grass-blade, the reproductive power of the hum- 
blest germ-cell? What is there in blind force or insentient 
atom to sift and order the medley of sounds and sights that 
strike the sense, to couple premise with conclusion, to turn 
its back on sweet sin and steadfastly follow painful right, 
through martyr fires? These things belong to a spiritual 
realm, which though the eye may see not, the soul recog- 
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nizes as its native atmosphere. Does anyone say that this 
life and mind, like every other natural phenomenon, are also 
gifts and products of the universe? But the universe can- 
not give more than it previously owned. If it has given 
these supermaterial things, it must be because it is itself, 
at its heart, living, feeling, thinking; and that is but a 
more secular way of saying that it is a part or manifestation 
of that Divine Spirit whose stature is space, whose age 
eternity, and on whose azure robe nebule and galaxies 
shine as the golden embroidery of God’s royal vesture. 

The story is told of Raoul Pictet, the learned Swiss 
physicist, that once, having listened to a wholesale de- 
nunciation of science from an ignorant Catholic bishop, he 
went up to him and said, “Have you ever seen God?” “Of 
course not,” answered the bishop. “Then,” said the physi- 
cist, “I have this advantage as a researcher of truth over the 
theologians. For the longer / study nature, the more dis- 
tinctly I see God in all nature’s operations.” That is the 
attitude which reverent scientists are everywhere begin- 
ning to take. That is the holy vision to the enjoyment of 
which men’s eyes are daily more and more opened. In the 
natural world, close about us, on all sides, lie invisible 
realms, replete with marvels. Why, then, should we main- 
tain such incredulity about the supernatural, because we 
cannot see its denizens? When the wonders of the material 
so overpass imagination, why should we deny the spiritual 
because we cannot comprehend it? 

Certainly, it becomes not the men of science or those who 
accept it as their oracle, to shrug their shoulders whenever 
the church speaks of the unseen world. If eye and ear are 
too coarse to discern the finer manifestations of matter, 
why should spirit be obliged to certify itself to them or be 
dismissed as non-existent? If modern science, according to 
the accepted statements of its best trusted expounders, be- 
lieves in an all-pervasive and eternally persisting Force, 
undemonstrable, but yet necessarily assumed, as the ulti- 
mate reality of the system of nature; and from the phenom- 
ena of light and electricity, science deduces the existence of 
an invisible but infinite ether, pervading space, why may 
not the theist, with equal justice, infer from the dynamic 
phenomena of the world and the rational arrangement of 
its parts, an invisible, omnipresent Will and Mind, as the 
cause and sustainer of all? And if the one view is not to 
be declared a mere figment of the scientific imagination 
because it rests, not on direct observation, but on infer- 
ential and analogical reasoning and the intuitions of con- 
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sciousness, why should the other be rejected as a theologi- 
cal fiction because its foundations are of the same kind and 
order? 

Even the materialists have to admit the spirit in the 
body, as something different from the body itself. But it 
is denied to be anything but a property sealed in the flesh, 
confined in its sphere of action to the nervous circuit, and 
perishing with the decomposing brain, as the piano’s music 
perishes with the breaking of its wires. 

But when we see, as in these cathode photographs, boxed- 
up metal and collodion film communicating through opaque 
envelopes, can we doubt the equal power of the mind to send 
its messages to neighbor minds, across similar gaps and bar- 
riers? The marvels of telepathy, of mind-cure, thought- 
transference, and clairvoyance have, for not a few years 
back, been admitted by the select circle of cautious investi- 
gators. With such analogies from the physical realm as 
these recent discoveries supply, ought they not to be gen- 
erally acknowledged? And if the soul can thus send its 
“mental telegrams and photographic images across land 
and sea, without wire or conductor, by its own spirit cur- 
rents, is not the argument for its supermaterial nature and 
power to survive the shock of death and from the other 
shore to send back, on privileged occasions, some messages 
of comfort or help to the friends left behind, immensely 
strengthened? 

“Where are your boasted mansions in the skies?” is the 
frequent sneer of those whose eyes are blurred with the dust 
of earth. “What does your God look like? What lancet 
has unsheathed the soul, what telescope caught sight of 
angel choirs in the skies or a brain structure in the galaxies 
of space?” To which we answer: He who fails to find them, 
does so because he looks with the wrong organs and in- 
struments. He might as well try to grasp light with pin- 
cers, to photograph a thought, to weigh love with ounce 
weights in brazen scales. You look too far afield. If 
within the pores of- the sponge there is a sea of invisible 
air, and between the atoms of the air a realm of unseen 
ether, why not within the interstices of the ether, another 
invisibie and still subtler spirit-world? “In the discovery 
of this all-pervading ether,” as has pertinently been asked, 
“is there not enclosed another revelation, the possibility of 
an imperishable form, hidden within us, which faithfully 
represents in every detail, the shape that we see?” 

The-ocean path of the ether reaches out to all points 
from which light radiates. even to the most infinitely re- 
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mote nebula, whose existence not even the telescope, but 
only the photographic plate, can detect. The announce- 
ment of its outstretching pathway is as cheering news as 
that of the intelligence of a road opened through a wilder- 
ness to some distant settlement where our friends had gone 
before. “It makes the universe,” as Mrs. Leighton says, 
“seem more homelike, and forever destroys that haunting 
terror of the imagination, the vast void that once sug- 
gested itself, with dreary anticipations of our whereabouts 
after death.” 

What reason have we to think that it is alone in the 
material and visible section of the universe that there is 
any life? Why should not this unseen realm that pene- 
trates and envelops our visible world, be utilized as the 
home of conscious life? Our modern evolutionists have 
brought out overflowing illustrations of the struggle for 
existence, due to the crowded arena of creation. Darwin 
counted, on a single square yard of soil, 357 sprouting 
weeds of twenty different species. In Arctic snow-fields, 
in the heights of the Alps, in the depths of ocean, life battles. 
its way. Every possible habitat has its corresponding 
form of existence. Why may not these unseen realms, 
these interstellar fields, forming almost the whole of space, 
have their inhabitants? “Is all sentient being confined 
to a few starry needle-points, while the rest is a desert, 
a void abyss vacant of all interest?” What astonishing 
prodigality, then, in the Creator who elsewhere is so 
economical of each smallest atom! 

Everything visible we know is transient. If there be 
anything permanent it must be in the invisible sphere. In 
the progressive evolution of man, we see a continuous as- 
cent from the material to the spiritual, a steady and fuller 
saturation of flesh by soul, until in man the process of de- 
velopment reaches a new plane, improving henceforth not 
the physical traits but reforming and elevating the mental 
and moral faculties. This new cycle of spiritual evolution 
in which man thinks the thoughts of God after Him and 
becomes a remoulder and finisher of the earth, a second 
creator, as it were, bespeaks for him a grander and more 
permanent future; bringing our race, as it does, into a 
closer union with the Author of our being, as the destiny 
and consummation of humanity. No less noble a sequel 
than this to the tragic story of to-day would properly in- 
terpret the struggles and pains of humanity or fitly con- 
clude the drama of man’s existence. Though the fieshly 
body decomposes at death and gives back to the earth the 
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dust it has borrowed for awhile, it is perfectly conceivable 
that the soul that animated it has already organized for 
itself some subtler, interior organism, ready with the de- 
cay of the grosser body to step out into the unseen world 
where all its affections and hopes have long been centred. 
When several vapors can occupy simultaneously a given 
space, and the waves of ether can move through, and work 
with, the coarser structure of solid or opaque bodies with- 
out disturbing either, then there is no improbability in the 
coéxistence of such an ethereal body within the sheath 
of the coarser flesh that enswathes it. It would be but 
another illustration of the cosmic economy, which through- 
out nature builds up system within system, like the con- 
jurer’s nest of balls. Whether we regard the soul as 
seated, according to the old view, in some subtle effluence 
incarnated in the fleshly temple, or as scientific monists to- 
day suppose, in some single superintending atom or royal 
monad, enthroned in the brain, in either case it can or- 
ganize about itself some firm atomic phalanx or indivisible 
vortex ring of ether, equipped with which it may enter 
on its new life with an organism equal to the demands of 
its new destiny. Wherever life is nobly led there is con- 
stantly being evolved something which belongs not to the 
dust of the body, a conscious personality more permanent 
and unitary than the flux of the atoms which pass in and 
out, a character whose attributes of reason, love, and right- 
eousness have no explanation in any chemical properties. 
As force is the preéminently persistent thing, this vital 
force of the spirit, the highest shoot of the cosmic tree of 
life, naturally persists. The rending of the flesh is but 
the release of the soul. 


“Eternal process, moving on 
From state to state, the spirit walks. 
And these are but the shattered stalks 
Or ruined chrysalis of one.” 


When the opaque is being found transparent and an inch 
of air to be the avenue for a multitude of diverse waves, 
and streams of energies, of entirely different order, cross 
and recross without the slightest interference, is it not 
conceivable that this veil which separates us from the spirit- 
ual world may be after all a mere film, whose very thin- 
ness makes it appear so impenetrable? 

“A turn, a change as slight as when the light pebble, 
lying on thin ice, feels it melt and falls to the bottom, may 
be all” (as Edwin Arnold suggests) “that is necessary to 
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lift the curtain of another and utterly transformed universe, 
which is yet not really another, but this same one that 
we see imperfectly with present eyes and think timidly 
with present thoughts.” 

The last utterance of the poet Wordsworth was, “Is that 
my dear Dora?” a daughter deceased, whom he saw as with 
open eyes. Such apparent lifting of the veil for brief mo- 
ments is not at all infrequent, and there are many of these 
occurrences, free from all suspicion of delirium, that are 
abundantly certified. Approaching death, instead of en- 
feebling consciousness, as it should do if the mind were 
but a material effect, often seems to release it from the 
weakness of the body for a time. Dr. La Roche, a physi- 
cian of Philadelphia, some years ago, published a treatise 
entitled, “On the Resumption of the Mental Faculties at 
the Approach of Death.” He stated that the mind often 
becomes lucid just before death, even in cases where the 
brain is greatly diseased, “where inflammation of the cov- 
erings is present and even where there is change in the 
brain substance itself.” 

Doctor Brown-Sequard has observed that cholera patients - 
often retain clear and active minds, even when the blood 
is becoming black and clotted, in the last stages of the 
disease. In cases of chronic insanity or life-long idiocy, 
where the lesions or imperfections of the brain were in- 
curable, the normal self has reappeared above the wreck, 
for a brief period, setting a farewell signal of the soul’s 
independence. Harriet Martineau reported in Household 
Words (vol. 9, p. 200), the case of a congenital idiot who 
had lost his mother when he was two years old and who 
could not subsequently be made cognizant of anything 
relating to her; who yet when dying at the age of thirty 
suddenly turned his head, looked bright and sensible, and 
exclaimed in a tone, never heard before, “Oh, my mother; 
how beautiful!” A friend in New York, a most intelligent 
and veraecious woman, once told me how a short time before 
her young uiece died, she expressed a fear of dying alone; 
but in a moment, her face lighted up and she said: “No, 
1 am not afraid—for here is Charlie and George and 
grandpa” (mentioning those of her relatives who had al- 
ready passed on). After a little while she said again, 
“Oh, it is beautiful, beautiful!” Similar experiences have 
been published by Doctor Clarke of Boston in his book 
called “Visions”; and in almost every town or large family 
circle some one can repeat some analogous occurrence. I 
have always been very slow in crediting the so-called revela- 
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tions of the spiritualists and the visions of the hypnotic. 
But do not these significant visions of the dying, while 
still in full retention of their faculties, impress even the 
most cautious with the conviction that at such times the 
veil that separates the seen from the unseen world is really 
parted, for a moment, for a consoling glimpse to those so 
painfully bereaved? 

Not infrequently when the curtain of night is drawn 
about you, you have been summoned to the telephone, and 
putting your ear to the receiving tube, heard familiar voices 
issue out of the darkness, guided by the slender pathway 
modern science provides. The friends were miles away, 
perhaps, or you did not even know at all where they were: 
you but recognized their voices, received their messages, 
and had no shadow of doubt about their continued exist- 
ence. So when out of the cloud of mystery about us, signi- 
ficant voices and tender messages come to us by some 
strange telephony; prescient aspirations of the soul, com- 
forting intuitions of the believing heart, marvels of the 
open tomb or the risen Christ, or modern miracles that 

‘demonstrate the superiority of mind to body and the thin- 
ness of the shell that shuts us out from the spiritual world, 
then let us receive them reverently and gratefully. We 
ought not to fear, but to rejoice in the advance of modern 
knowledge. This Saul of science has now become one of 
the prophets, for these latter-day miracles are daily mak- 
ing the hopes of religion seem less wild and fanciful. These 
fairy-tales that science is turning into everyday prose, are 
showing us how much more marvellous than any Scrip- 
ture miracle are the realities of God’s universe. The in- 
visible forces are the mightest. Beyond the farthest range 
to which the telescope pushes the domain of the visible, 
stretches the invisible; and by its unseen energies, all this 
brave show that salutes the eye, is kept alive. In every 
inch of space, the fidelity of God, the wisdom of God, the 
power and love of God, are hiding. We rise to higher 
ranges of being as we match ourselves to these eternal 
rhythms and make our hearts the obedient conductors of 
these grander and invisible currents of force. It is in- 
credible that God should intend that humanity’s progress 
in knowledge should be only on the physical level. We 
may reasonably anticipate, therefore, a time when large 
fields of the spiritual shall open their secrets to us. Cheer- 
ing rays of light, with most precious disclosures, already 
herald this dayspring from on high, which shall make the 
scepticism of to-day seem gratuitous doubt. In the light 
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of nature’s grandeurs and the weakness of the human mind, 
is it rational that the martyr faith and poetic visions of our 
race should outrun the realities of the universe and tran- 
scend the power of the Almighty? Prof. Stanley Jevons 
in his “Principles of Science” well says, “Science does noth- 
ing to reduce the number of strange things we may believe.” 
And Prof. J. P. Cooke, so long professor of chemistry at 
Harvard, even more emphatically says, “There is nothing 
in science so improbable or inconceivable that it may not 
be realized.” 

The more we know of nature, the more replete we find 
it with treasured marvels and inexhaustible infinitudes. 
The more we learn of life, the more its sacred joys and 
duties overtop in august dignity all our dreams. As daily 
experience shows that all that is seen is temporal, we may 
rationally look to the realm of the unseen for whatever shall 
be eternal. As we review the history both of bur individ- 
ual lives and of the race as a whole, the steady movement 
disclosed is that of a continued transcendence in the reality 
of things to all our expectations. Here is the unshakable 
foundation for human hope, that life at every step leads 
on and on, to loftier heights, and the present no more plainly 
surpasses the past than the future is sure to surpass the 
present. 
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PART IL 


In the preceding chapter there have been cited certain 
accepted principles of natural science concerning the laws 
of matter, ether, light, and vibration, on which a quali- 
fied belief in the probability of stellar influences upon 
mankind may be supposed to rest on a foundation of 
reason. 

Before attempting to offer claims for the recognition of 
astrology as, in any part, a body of experimental knowledge, 
or any farther plea for its reéxamination, I beg to refer 
briefly to certain other well-known natural laws, and to 
certain interactions and receptions of the ponderable bodies 
in space, quite generally acknowledged by scientists, which 
appear germane to our inquiry. 

The Zodiac.—Were it not for the dazzling brilliancy of the 
sun we should see him against the background of familiar 
star-groups, passing seemingly (from the earth’s motion 
in space) in a great circle through the constellations Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit- 
tarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. This circle, 
full of human interests, pantheon of the old mythologies 
and path of vanishing heroes, is called the ecliptic. In the 
course of a year the sun is successively in every degree 
of this circle, which intersects the equinoctial at an angle 
of twenty-three and one-half degrees. A zone of the 
heavens extending eight degrees on each side of it is called 
the zodiac, and the just-named constellations, with which 
our inquiries have principally to do, are called the zodiacal 
constellations. The earliest astronomers had found a way 
of tracing among the stars this path of their “Lord of 
Lights.” 

The sun does not cross the equinoctial at the same points 
of the ecliptic, but a little farther west each year, and of 
course a very little sooner. This difference is only fifty min- 
utes of longitude, but in 25,870 years it will make the 
886 
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equinoctial points revolve round the ecliptic. Polaris, the 
north star, will be at the centre of motion in the year A. D. 
2000. In 2850 B. C., a star in Draco was pole-star. The 
present pole-star will one day be forty-seven degrees from 
the pole. 

When the ecliptic was assigned in degrees, the circle was 
divided into twelve parts called signs, and each containing 
thirty degrees. The signs were named for the constella- 
tions they were then in, viz., Aries, Taurus, Gemini, etc. 
Since then, by the precession of the equinoxes, the signs 
have moved by the constellations from which they took their 
designations, but they have not changed their names. 
Thus, the intersection of the two great circles is called 
“the first point of Aries,” though it is in the constellation 
Pisces, and on June 22 the sun is now in the constellation 
Gemini, and not in Cancer; and December 22 he is now in 
the constellation Sagittarius, and not in Capricornus. The 
same names being retained for both constellations and 
signs, it is necessary to be careful to understand which is 
meant, since they no longer coincide. When the terms are 
used in almanacs and in the ephemerides, in regard to the 
path of the sun or planets, the signs, not the constellations, 
are meant. 

Have the signs changed their influences since the earliest 
astrologers, through this motion? Is their potency due to 
the constellations of great stars contained in each? Do 
the fixed stars, of which there are fourteen of the first mag- 
nitude visible all over the United States, influence us 
appreciably, either by light, heat, or in any other way? 
At present, who can answer? Most of them are no doubt 
enormous bodies, in many instances possibly transcend- 
ing the sun in magnitude. But the greater number of them 
are a million times as remote as the sun, and, consequently, 
were the question of their effects one of the mere force 
of gravity, their attraction is so slight as to be inappreciable 
in the examination of zodiacal influences. Yet inasmuch 
as every body in the sidereal universe attracts, in some de- 
gree, every other body, it is supposable that the zodiac is the 
sum of these attractions, as the recipient of rays of force 
that have existed from innumerable ages, and for the purpose 
of our inquiry, practically each degree of this zone is a 
fixed quantity for transmission, singular and suscep- 
tible of perturbations. The passing of a slow-moving 
planet, like Uranus or Neptune, occupying the space of a 
single degree for many days, may send vibrations to the 
earth capable of modifying this fixed quantity by the very 
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process of its interference. The action of an intercepting 
vibratory motion with another and practically fixed kind 
would tend to neutralize or augment each the other by a 
combination of opposite or like phases of motion, as in 
diffraction by interference of rays of light,—or as a com- 
bination of two musical notes, of opposite phase, may pro- 
duce comparative silence or greater intensity. Here is a 
reason for belief in the influence of the zodiac, comporting 
with the known laws of optics and acoustics; what reason 
is there for a negation, equally cogent? 

It seems pertinent, at this point, to refer to a novel ten- 
dency of astronomical research which Donati, a few days 
before his death, characterized as the advent of a cosmic 
meteorology, in which account should be taken of the mul- 
tiple reactions of stars on each other, without limiting those 
reactions to the habitual forces of attraction and heat. 
It is sufficient to suggest that a deep study of the nature 
and action of the stars tends to modify notably the atti- 
tude of cavilers at astrological belief, as well as to enlarge 
our environment through the demonstration of the multi- 
plicity of links that connect terrestrial existences with the 
sidereal universe. 

The present generation of salaried observers may laugh 
in their watch-towers, should by chance these words ever 
reach so high: /is mordront sur du granit. The object for 
which government observatories are erected, the improve- 
ment of navigation as a science, or to secure continued 
time-measurements, magnetic data, and other information 
for the guidance of seamen, precludes almost entirely the 
pursuit of original researches in the far out-reaching fields 
that some day, perhaps through private endowment, will 
be traversed firmly by men whose discoveries will transcend- 
ingly subserve the weal of humanity. 

Agreement with fact is the sole and sufficient test of a 
true hypothesis. That the zodiac is a spring of transmitted 
influences modified by the transits of the swift-coursing 
planets of our system, is an hypothesis that has not 
yet been displaced by observed facts in the physical sci- 
ences. It would appear that many recent observations 
go to sustain its probability. But it appears impos- 
sible, in the present state of knowledge, to apply to such 
a far-reaching hypothesis, pregnant with consequences to 
mankind, a sufficiently decisive experimentum crucis to either 
negative or confirm it. 

The Angles of the Zodiac, and the Relation of Intersecting 
Planes of Vibration to the Ecliptic—Hitherto we have been 
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referring to the interstellar ether as the medium for the 
transmission of rays of force as though pierced by lines not 
susceptible of deviation, and in themselves the sufficient 
excitants of phenomena. But as a matter of fact, physi- 
cists are knowing to the susceptibility of deviation of the 
cathode rays by the magnet, as one of their peculiar char- 
acteristics. The phenomena of light are accounted for by 
the theory of transverse vibrations, but it is possible that 
longitudinal vibrations exist in the ether, and according 
to the view of some physicists they must exist. 

In the course of this research, for years I have ventured 
to suggest the concept that the earth acts as the armature 
of a great dynamo, and by revolving in the sun’s magnetic 
field generates the so-called earth currents of electricity. 
And if the earth, why not consider the other planets 
equally, for the purpose of our inquiry, as dynamos in- 
fluential in the deviation of the sun’s forces? Faraday’s 
well-known lines of magnetic force cause iron-filings to 
fall in curves according to the laws of electric induction, 
when brought under the influence of a magnet. Lichten- 
berg’s electric figures suggested to Chladni the notion of 
discovering the state of vibration of plates, excited by the 
bow of a violin, acting on sand, freely scattered on their 
upper surface. As now exhibited in the class-room, this 
experiment is performed with a brass plate, usually round, 
of about twelve inches in diameter, pivoted at the centre, 
on which sand has been strewn; vibrations are induced by 
the violin bow drawn against the outer rim. The sand at 
once arranges itself in radii, falling into the non-vibrating 
parts of the plate’s surface. These angles, though notably 
limited, are mathematically consistent, and exhibit definite 
portions of the circle, such as a semi-sextile, sextile, semi- 
square, or their multiples, as the trine or square. So far 
as this experiment goes, it appears to suggest that these 
angles, which are prime factors in an astrological figure, 
actually inhere in the natural workings of vibratory force 
in space. It is presumptive that the laws which call them 
into effect act in response to vibrations in areas of the 
ether, caused by planetary excitements exerted upon planes 
of the ecliptic. 

The results and probable workings of a general natural 
law are shown by collective instances like these, when the 
curves and radii produced are of a precise and permanent 
character. admitting of exact measurement, as here, and 
it would seem that they furnish the principal present mode 
of approaching the question of the probable influence on 
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organized life of the vibrations excited by the movements 
of the bodies in space. We have to deal, in our inquiry, 
with definite periodic phenomena which, with the constant 
and uniform change of the variable, return time after time 
to the same value. 

Periodicity and Mutuality of Planetary Action—If one body 
in space approaches by gravity towards another, they will 
revolve round each other in an elliptic orbit and return 
for an indefinite number of times to the same relative 
positions. There would seem to be really no motion in the 
universe which is not periodical. All motion, it is claimed, 
is ultimately rhythmical. Rectilinear motion becomes on 
examination purely hypothetical or infinitely improbable. 
Though certain disturbances in the planetary system 
seem to be uniformly progressive, Laplace is considered 
to have proved that they really have their limits. After 
an almost infinitely great time, the planetary bodies under 
observation appear as if they might return to the same ~ 
original places, and the stability of the system be estab- 
lished. Is there such a thing in the universe as dissi- 
pation of energy? or do all occurrences manifested tend 
to restoration? The occurrence time after time of some 
unusual event strongly fascinates the attention of man- 
kind. The rising of Venus in its brightest phase could 
not have failed to excite the interest and admiration of 
a primitive people. The attention given by early peoples 
to the changes of the moon and the motions of the wander- 
ing planets began the first cyclopedia of physical science. 
The Chaldeans must have understood periodical changes 
of a somewhat complicated kind, because they were aware 
of the cycle of 6,585 days, or nineteen years, which brings 
round the new and full moon upon the same days, hours, 
and even minutes of the year. The earliest efforts at sci- 
entific prophecy were founded upon such knowledge as this. 
There are evidences remaining from the brutality of mili- 
tary destructiveness to show that not a few of the suc- 
cessful predictions in remote times commanded the won- 
der and admiration of men. 

There is no apparent limit to the complication of periods 
beyond periods, or periods within periods, which may ulti- 
mately be disclosed, attended by periodic variations on 
which are probably superposed effects needing after con- 
sideration, the joint result presenting a very complicated 
subject for investigation. 

That the path of one planet is perturbed by the attraction 
of another, and conversely, has for many years been recog- 
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nized as one of the most difficult problems which the as- 
tronomer has to encounter in the whole range of his science. 
Such problems belong to the loftiest branches of mathe- 
matics, yet though bristling with formidable difficulties, have 
been successfully solved in the several important instances, 
and in the others, as proposed within the solar system, 
the limits of uncertainty have been reduced to as low a point 
as may be desired. The famous “problem of three bodies” 
moving freely in space has engaged the attention of mathe- 
maticians since the time of Newton. But if the number 
of bodies be greater than three, as is the case in the solar 
system, the problem of their mutual attractions becomes 
‘hopelessly intricate, and, indeed, seems to defy solution. 
Nothing in the annals of time seems so wonderful as the 
fact that, in our own day, the planet Neptune was first re- 
vealed by profound mathematical research rather than by 
minute telescopic investigation. 

All investigations of the connection of periodic causes 
and effects appear to rest upon a most important and gen- 
eral principle, demonstrated by Sir John Herschel, for 
certain special cases, which has been thus formally stated: 
“If one part of any system connected together either by 
mutual ties, or by the mutual attractions of its members, 
be continually maintained by any cause, whether inherent 
in the constitution of the system or external to it, in a 
state of regular periodic motion, that motion will be propa- 
gated throughout the whole system, and will give rise, in 
every member of it, and in every part of each member, to 
periodic movements executed in equal period with that to 
which they owe their origin, though not necessarily syn- 
chronous with them in their maxima and minima.” In 
simple statement, the effect of a periodic cause will be 
periodic, and will recur at intervals equal to the cause. 
Whenever, therefore, we find any two phenomena which 
proceed, repeatedly, through changes of exactly the same 
period, there is a probability that they are connected. 

From such reasoning it is probable that Pliny conjectured 
that the cause of the tides lies in the sun and moon, “the in- 
tervals between successive high tides being equal to the 
moon’s passage across the meridian.” This connection was 
admitted by Kepler, and Descartes too, previous to New- 
ton’s demonstration of its precise nature. 

The discovery by Bradley of the apparent motion of the 
stars arising from the aberration of light, enabled him to 
attribute it to the earth’s annual motion, because it went 
through all its phases in exactly a year. 
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But the most admirable instance of induction concerning 
periodic changes is that of the discovery of an eleven-year 
period in various meteorological phenomena. In 1826, 
Schwabe, of Dessau, began a series of observations of the 
sun-spots which has been continued to the present time. 
He was able to show that at intervals of about eleven 
years the spots increase both in size and number. Almost 
simultaneously with the announcement of this discovery, 
Doctor Lamont directed attention to a nearly equal period 
of variation in the magnetic needle as regards its dip or 
declination. The diurnal variations of the needle have 
been noted as not constant from one year to another; that 
they present maxima and minima, epochs of greatest and 
least activity; and that these maxima occur every eleventh 
year. The agreement of these phenomena cannot be acci- 
dental, as they have been traced through many such 
periods for nearly a ‘century. By a comparative table 
of periods of the solar spots (supposed to be amplified 
whirlwinds of hydrogen) and of terrestrial magnetism, 
drawn by M. Wolf, of Zurich, it appears that even the slight 
anomalies that occur, in respect to the average period of 
one of these phenomena, are faithfully reproduced by. thé 
other, as simultaneously pointed out by Wolf, Sabine, and 
Gautier. 

The occasional magnetic storms, or sudden irregular dis- 
turbances of the needle, were next shown to take place most 
frequently at the times when sun-spots were prevalent, 
and as aurore boreales are generally coincident with 
mnagnetic storms, as first remarked by Arago, these phenom- 
ena were conclusively brought within the cycle, especially 
by the table drawn by Mr. Loomis. 

It has been shown that the temperature of the earth’s 
surface, as indicated by sunken thermometers, gives some 
evidence of a like period. 

From the researches of Prof. Balfour Stewart, with War- 
ren de la Rue and Loewy, there has been discovered a 
periodic change of 584 days in the solar spots, coincident 
with changes in the relative positions of the earth, Jupiter, 
and Venus, so that one of the most fascinating contribu- 
tions to our inquiry is the mysterious part of these inves- 
tigations which refers the phenomena to the planetary con- 
figurations as an ulterior cause. 

From the researches of Doctor Kirkwood and others, 
it has been found probable that Schwabe’s eleven-year 
period of the solar spots is due to the influence of the planet 
Mercury. , 
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Forced and Accumulative V ibrations—The temperature from 
the heating power of the sun’s rays increasing with its 
height is greatest about noon; but the temperature of the 
air is an integrated effect of the sun’s heating power, and 
as long as the sun is able to give more heat to the air than 
the air loses in any way, the temperature continues to rise, 
so that the maximum is deferred until about 3 P. M. The 
warmest day of the year falls, on an average, about one 
month later than the summer solstice, and, similarly, the 
seasons lag about a month behind the sun. The effect 
of the sun’s, or moon’s, attractive power in the case of the 
tides is never greatest when the power is greatest; the 
effect always lags more or less behind the cause. Thus 
the principle of forced vibrations holds true in all such 
instances. 

Accumulated vibrations may sometimes become so in- 

tense as to lead to unexpected results. If the impulses com- 
municated to any vibrating body are exactly synchronous 
with its vibrations, the energy of the vibrations will be 
unlimited, and may even fracture any body. 
_ But it is important to our inquiry to know that many 
of the most important disturbances in the solar system 
depend upon the fact that if one planet happens always 
to pull another in the same direction in similar parts of 
their orbits, the effects, however slight, will be accumu- 
lated, and a disturbance of large ultimate amount and of 
long period will be produced. The long irregularity in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn is thus due to the fact 
that five times the mean motion of Saturn is very nearly 
equal to twice the mean motion of Jupiter, causing a coin- 
cidence in their relative positions and disturbing powers. 
The mutual perturbations of the planets distort their 
(approximately) elliptical paths. 

We should hold in mind that a natural law may be gen- 
erally accepted, and even proved to be correct a thousand 
times a month, and yet it cannot be weakened by the ac- 
knowledgment that certain other laws of much more 
limited range and infrequent action can coéxist. In this 
connection it may not seem inappropriate to quote from 
Cardan (b. 1501): “Life is short, Art long, Experience not 
easily obtained, Judgement difficult, and therefore it is nec- 
essary that a student not only exercise himself in con- 
sidering several Figures, but also that he diligently read 
the writings of others who have treated rationally of this 
science, . . . but above all be a passionate lover of truth. 
The astrologer ought never to pronounce anything abso- 
lutely or peremptorily of future contingencies.” 
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Hypothetical Nature of the General Statements of Physical 

Science—In all the branches of physical science, most of 
the general statements are purely hypothetical: scientists 
speak of inflexible bars, inextensible lines, homogeneous 
substances, uniform spheres, perfect fluids and gases, and 
from these deduce an infinity of attractive theorems. 

The principle upon which the calculations of physical 
astronomy proceed is, to neglect every effect which could 
not lead to some quantity appreciable in observation, and 
the quantities rejected are more numerous and complex 
than the few larger terms which are retained. In astron- 
omy it is apparent, as remarked in the first chapter, that 
a great part is approximative and hypothetical. Why then 
exclude the terms and possibilities of its sister science? 
All the instruments with which the astronomer performs 
his measurements are fallible and faulty, and the results 
obtained are modified by the more or less variable human 
factor. That most perfect instrument, the pendulum, is 
not even theoretically perfect, except for infinitely small 
arcs, and even the cycloidal pendulum is isochronous only 
in theory, and subject to mechanical difficulties which 
modify the accuracy of experiments intended to test by 
the full powers of mathematical analysis the theory of 
gravitation as effecting the motions and perturbations 
of the planetary system, advanced by Newton. This holds 
true even so long as it moves uniformly in a sensibly 
straight line; but in the course of ages, the curvature of 
the sun’s path becoming more apparent, his proper motion 
may yet be studied, and its effects, especially upon the 
apparent periods of revolution of the binary stars. 

Foucault, by measuring the velocity of light when passing 

. through the space of a few yards, established a value which 
led to new assumptions of the sun’s parallax, supported 
in great degree by the study of transits of Venus, that have 
reduced the estimates of the sun’s mean distance several 
million miles and led the way to a change in the estimates 
of the magnitudes of the universe. But after all, it must 
still be said of the mathematical sciences that they are 
most incomplete. The mathematicians often exult in what 
they can accomplish, but omit to point out that what they 
do is but an indefinitely small part of what remains of 
obtainable victories. From the most ingenious results of 
theory and experiment, not even an appreciable approach 
has been made to a complete solution of molecular motions, 
and an atom of iron is probably as complicated a system 
as that of the planets and thé??-satellites. 
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Our own aims, hopes, wishes, determinations, loves, 
hates, aspirations, as excited or quenched by the operation 
of forces external to ourselves, it appears after thoughtful 
observation, are the most undoubted phenomena within the 
sphere of human consciousness. The perceptive self is to 
be considered as neither in space nor out of space, just as 
space itself has no relation to time. To the real ego, both 
time and space are alike nullities. 

The Consideration of Cosmic Influences apart from that of 
Gravity.—The meteorology of the universe considered as a 
whole, under the lead of Fourier’s conception of the im- 
portant influence of the temperature of interstellar space, 
due to the heat radiated by the stars, has been amplified 
by the account which has been taken of the chemical radia- 
tions that reach us from the same source. The actinic 
power of these myriad orbs outside the solar system is sug- 
gested from the fact that they imprint their image on the 
photographic sensitive-plate in less time than our moon. 
Within the solar system there are observed certain phenom- 
ena which we cannot attribute to the ordinary action of 
the solar rays, and which, nevertheless, seem connected with 
the sun. It is to be inferred that the sun has active powers 
of which we are ignorant; that the same is true of the 
planets; and, in short, that there remain yet to be inves- 
tigated a multitude of relations between the earth and the 
other bodies in space which can never be properly studied 
with the human factor in the inquiry excluded. There is 
no scientific instrument of precision so fine in its responses 
as man. His body is the pattern of all excellence in the 
arts, the mirror of nature. 

There is no need, for the purpose of our plea, to carry 
this line of speculation far, if we make ever so happy 
hypotheses of the mutual influences of the stars. But in 
studying certain actions of the sun which seem constant 
and undeniable, there is less risk of being misled. It would 
appear that the sun has other means of action besides his 
attraction, his heat, and his light. A plainly repulsive, 
as well as attractive, power in the sun has been admitted 
by astronomers, including Olbers, M. Roche, and others, 
while studying the astounding configurations of comets. 
The striking phenomena displayed by these seeming aliens 
betray the existence of a quite different force from the 
sun’s attraction, formerly alone observed,—a force capable 
of driving to the very depths of the firmament, with incredi- 
ble velocity, the most attenuated particles of matter com- 
posing them, as though the comets were being decomposed 
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and their materials scattered along their orbit, forming at 
last an elongated ring of dust. The Newtonian attraction 
which ‘subsists between the molecules of every body is by 
no means to be confounded, or incorporated, with the elec- 
trical or magnetic phenomena of which that same body 
may be the seat, or with the repulsive action due to heat. 
Repulsion by heat, even in vacuo, and independent of 
currents of air, has been shown by Professor Crookes to be 
decided and energetic. Under these conditions he found 
that the repulsion by a beam of sunlight resembles that pro- 
duced by the impact of a material body, even causing 
danger to the apparatus employed for the test. 

Electrical Qualities Inherent in all Kinds of Matter.—It ap- 
pears, from certain electrical and magnetic phenomena, 
needful to assume for atoms of all kinds of matter of 
which we have any knowledge, electric qualities which are 
as inherent in them, as are the qualities of mass, elasticity, 
and gravity. For the modern explanation of chemical re- 
actions it is now held that they represent transforms of 
electrical energy. No chemical action can occur when the 
conditions do not allow of electrical changes. The basis 
of physiological activity of every kind, it is now believed, 
is electro-magnetic, and electro-magnetic conditions regu- 
late all of the functional activities of organized life. The 
tuneful soul, viewless monad, pauses for the brief space 
of an incarnation, in its house of transparent flesh, an elec- 
trical organ incomparable for refinement of adjustment. 
As in music, it would appear of these bodies of ours, that 
the smallest curves of external accessory vibrations are 
superposed on the larger ones, and every influence, though 
apparently simple, is in effect a system and an assemblage 
of an infinity of partial impulses that compose a total in 
which no confusion is remarked. The principle of life can 
select, does select, the pulse of these undulations with which 
it is able to vibrate in unison, and from which, constructing 
as it were a free aérial reed, it raises them to the dignity of 
harmonies immortal though often unheard. 


(To be continued.) 




















WHY THE WEST NEEDS FREE COINAGE. 





BY C. 8. THOMAS. 





The question which the editor of the ARENA desires me 
to answer is in no sense a sectional one. It relates to a sub- 
ject of national concern, and affects the interests and the 
welfare of all classes and conditions. Whether it be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of morality and justice, of 
necessity, or of expediency, the problem absorbs or over- 
shadows all the incidental and involved issues with which 
politicians and the beneficiaries of existing conditions are 
so earnestly endeavoring to obscure it. Like the passage 
of celestial bodies between the earth and the sun, they may 
for a-brief period intercept the fulness of his rays, but 
when he again looks upon us with eye undimmed, we soon 
forget the transient moment of eclipse. 

There are some reasons peculiar to its resources and 
environment which justify the desire of the West for free 
silver. If there were no others, or if these could be satis- 
fied only by retarding the growth and impairing the pros- 
perity of other sections of our country, the West would 
not ask for free coinage. It would protest against the 
adoption of a system which must operate for the welfare 
of one portion of the body politic at the expense and to 
the injury of the rest. Its patriotism is broad enough to 
prevent its acceptance of benefits under such conditions; 
and its comprehension is clear enough to teach it that true 
happiness and prosperity can be secured only by methods 
which benefit the masses of the people everywhere. The 
West, therefore, is primarily in favor of the free coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 16, for the same 
reasons which impel it to believe in the virtues of local 
self-government, of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, or of the 
Monroe doctrine. The history of constitutional government, 
the teachings of our fathers, and the experiences of the past 
all demonstrate their possession as indispensable to the 
enjoyment of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“The West” is one of the commonest of general expres- 
sions. It is used to designate a great political and geo- 
graphical division of the republic. If one were asked to 
define its limitations, his answer would be largely influ- 
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enced by his environment. To the citizen living east of the 
Alleghanies, the term comprises everything west of Penn- 
sylvania and north of the Ohio River to the Pacific Ocean. 
To the man of Chicago or St. Louis it includes a dominion 
tributary to and west of these great centres. To those 
living beyond it, the “Big Muddy” forms the line of separa- 
tion from the East. Whatever allowance may be made 
for such limitations upon its extent, the fact remains that 
the term comprises by far the vaster portion of the Union, 
teeming with unbounded natural resources, and occupied 
by millions of enterprising and industrious people. The 
story of its occupation and development has been and will 
be the story of the nation’s industrial rise, progress, and 
prosperity. 

An enumeration of the resources of this vast domain 
would exhaust the limits of a magazine article. Conceded 
to be the granary of the world, it is at once the metallic 
treasure-house of the nation and the principal source of 
food supply. Its annual yield of grain, live stock, wool, and 
metals, measured by the existing scale of low prices, is far in 
excess of two billion dollars. The cotton of the South and 
the oil of the Rockefellers excepted, it practically supplies 
the sum total of our exports. It furnishes the great lines of 
transportation with the bulk of their business and equips 
our manufactories with much of the raw material essential 
to their continued operation. It is emphatically the source 
of production; and as producers its citizens can only pros- 
per through an active and continued demand for their 
products at prices sufficiently remunerative to balance their 
cost and leave a fair margin of profit. Without these con- 
ditions industry must languish, the development of the 
country is arrested, debt increases, energy is palsied, and 
ruin becomes inevitable. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when mining, agri- 
culture, and stock-raising in the West were profitable pur- 
suits. The miner, the farmer, and the ranchman thrived 
apace. Markets were active and constant. Employment 
was furnished to all who cared to work. The varied occu- 
pations to which our vigorous and complex civilization 
have given rise kept pace with the progress and develop- 
ment of our leading industries. Immigration was attracted 
by the temptations of reward which the great West offered 
to labor, sobriety, and intelligence, and was warmly wel- 
comed in a land where people were scarce and opportunities 
were abundant. The Mississippi, the Missouri, the Plains, 
the Sierras, each in turn became and ceased to be the fron- 
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tier, and then the frontier itself became a memory. The 
valleys gave their harvests and the plains their flocks to 
the sustenance of the people, and the mountains yielded 
their silver and their gold to be coined into money whose 
value was kept steady and constant by the restrictions of 
nature upon the sources of supply, and whose volume 
swelled in harmony with the growth of product and of pop- 
ulation. The muscle and enterprise of the western people 
became an efficient lever for the development of the country, 
using capital borrowed in the current money of the realm 
as its fulcrum. Manufactures came in their turn; railways 
penetrated the farthest reaches of the national domain, and 
content smiled upon a section which seemed blessed with 
all that nature and free government could bestow. 

But these conditions were not destined to long duration. 
Nature continued to be as bountiful as before; man’s energy 
and capacity for toil flagged not; the sower still reaped 
his harvest; the herds of the stock-grower increased and 
waxed fat; the mines yielded their continued measures of 
metallic wealth. The universal need for all these produc- 
tions was undiminished. Wealth and population increased, 
and statistics revealed the steady expansion of commercial 
pursuits. Yet prices fell, markets dwindled, exchanges 
became stagnant. Grain could not be sold for the cost 
of production; live stock would hardly pay the cost of 
transportation; corn became a substitute for coal. But bar- 
ter could not be made to supersede the functions of money. 
The yearly balance appeared on the wrong side of the ledger. 
The torpor of hard times retarded everything save taxes 
and interest on the mortgage; these thrived apace, and 
their persistent demands for payment compelled resort to 
fresh loans and increased rates of interest. Hard times 
were upon us; from whence or why they came, or how 
long they would continue, were questions asked by all which 
few could answer. High tariffs, home and foreign mar- 
kets, over-production, improved facilities for production, 
cheap transportation,—these and similar causes were as- 
signed for the general depression. Some of them had doubt- 
less contributed to the result; but the great and under- 
lying primary cause of these forced and unnatural con- 
ditions was the radical transformation of our monetary 
system in 1873, and the ultimate demonetization of silver. 

“The benumbing influences” of a shrinking circulation 
’ are conceded by all students of monetary science. A steady 
and constant fall of prices is its surest and deadliest symp- 
tom. A steady and constant rise in the purchasing power 
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of money is but an expression of the same thing. The 
dry rot of this all-pervading evil has been our sore afflic- 
tion for many years, and it must continue until the knife 
is applied to the root of the evil. Apologies and explana- 
tions will not effect a cure; nor can the demon be exorcised 
by angry denials of its existence. 

The demonetization of silver was intended to enhance 
the value of primary money by lessening its quantity and 
limiting it to a metal small in bulk and easy to control. 
Gold is such a metal. It is unfit for coins of small denomi- 
nations, and therefore cannot circulate as money of the 
people. Silver, on the other hand, is unfit for coins of large 
denominations. The dollar is its largest representative, 
and as fractions of the dollar it finds its way into the hands 
and pockets of ail classes. This makes it emphatically the 
money of the people, and beyond the power of any combina- 
tion to gather it in and store it away. It was therefore 
marked for destruction, although its actual value exceeded 
that of gold when the blow fell upon it. 

But the fundamental purpose of those who encompassed 
its overthrow was postponed of its full accomplishment by 
the passage and operation of the Bland Act. Its two mill- 
ions of dollars per month, accompanied by an increase of 
public revenues and a renewal of industrial and commer- 
cial activity, postponed if it could not avert the catastrophe. 
Meantime there were other methods of currency contrac- 
tion, and resort was had to all of them. National bank 
circulation was retired, and time contracts were made pay- 
able in gold, while silver could be rejected when offered 
in settlement of clearing-house balances, until congres- 
sional action should inhibit the practice. Besides, agita- 
tion could disturb the financial situation, and the cautious 
and the timid could thus be impelled to hoard their treas- 
ures. Finally, by the cunning interpolation of a “parity 
clause” in the act of 1890, a construction was secured which 
not only did violence to itself, but perverted the entire pur- 
pose and meaning of the law whereby greenbacks became 
redeemable in gold only at the option of the holder and 
silver discredited by the government. The sacred reserve, 
with no law for its being and no necessity for its existence, 
became subject to pillage by the devotees of honest money. 
The object lesson of the New York bankers, the coincident 
closing of the India mints, the presidential proclamation, 
the submission of an obsequious Congress, and the deed 
was done. The adverse times which had so long buffeted 
the West reached their climax in a commercial convulsion 
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without parallel in the history of mankind. Gold mono- 
metallism became the order of the day. All commerce and 
industry are founded upon it, and public and private debts, 
the annual interest upon which is equal to its volume, have 
become payable in that metal and that only. The citizen 
who protests against this appalling situation is a lunatic 
and a robber; the patriot who demands a return to the 
system of the fathers is an anarchist to be exterminated 
with or without due process of law. 

The people of the West, prostrate under these conditions, 
desire the free coinage of gold and silver at the old ratio, be- 
cause they are honest and want to pay their debts. In 
times past they have borrowed large sums of money and 
agreed to return the same with interest. It was legally 
and morally a part of their agreements that they should 
return these loans in money similar in kind and value to 
that which they had received. Without such an equita- 
ble and just understanding, borrowing and lending would 
have been impossible. With it as an element of the con- 
tract, borrowing and lending were mutually profitable. 
But between the date of the loan and the date of payment 
money has become the equivalent of gold. That and that 
alone can now satisfy the covenant of the bond. As a con- 
sequence, the obligation has become doubly onerous. The 
effort to discharge its superadded burden is unavailing; 
property has shrunken in value, and the debtor is becoming 
bankrupt. This is cruelly unjust to him. He feels and 
has a right to feel that his government has allied itself 
with his creditor for his undoing, and he protests against 
its disregard of the sacred purposes of its creation and ex- 
istence. He realizes that though he has paid two-thirds 
of the national debt of 1865, with interest exceeding the 
principal sum, it nevertheless requires more of his products 
to pay the remaining third than was originally necessary 
to pay it all. He realizes that the sum of the public and 
private debts of his section of the Union is vastly greater 
than the national debt ever was, and that the annual inter- 
est account can only be paid by fresh borrowings. He 
reads the romantic treasury statements of the erstwhile 
champion of bimetallism, but his personal knowledge of 
the slender monetary circulation of the country is too keen 
to enable him to enjoy the humor of their conclusions. 
He does. not believe in an unlimited irredeemable paper 
currency, which is the alternative of bimetallism. He sees 
but one remedy for himself and for his country—the restor- 
ation of silver, the indiscriminate use of both metals as 
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money of redemption, and government issues of paper 
money based thereon. Given this sort of a currency system, 
he can pay his creditor in dollars which are worth each one 
hundred cents; the price of his products will yield him a 
profit; the mortgage will cease to be his principal ornament, 
and the old days of thrift and happiness will come again. 
The West desires free coinage because the unrestricted 
use of gold and silver coined by the public mints makes con- 
traction difficult and the cornering of the money volume 
impossible. Silver, as we have said, can only be used for 
coins of small denominations. It does the work of the 
common people; it goes to and remains among them; 
it is the measure of their small but innumerable transac- 
tions. It does not seek the great financial centres of the 
land to be held in reserves or utilized in the adjustment of 
balances, but does the monetary work of the world, when 
specie is used at all. It cannot be gathered by the few and 
stored away to the disaster of peoples and the confusion 
of governments. It is not popular with those advocates 
of “sound money” who confound soundness with scarcity. 
It cannot be utilized by syndicates for sale to panic-striken 
debtors or to governments which they first control and 
then debauch. The demand for it in the form of coin 
rises superior to that for gold, even when administrations 
and financiers are leagued together for its monetary de- 
struction. Its use relieves the pressure on gold, and like 
a true helpmeet it bears with the latter the common bur- 
den of the hour. It enables the people to look upon the 
ebb and flow of gold without fear or apprehension. It 
places the total of primary money at a figure adequately 
commensurate with the needs of the world, steadies values, 
makes a secure basis for paper circulation, and prevents 
the acquisition by private interests of the sovereign power 
to furnish the people with such kinds and amounts of money 
as in their judgment may be necessary or expedient, to be 
expanded or contracted at their pleasure. 
. The West desires the restoration of silver money because 
it is opposed to the further expansion of debt, and sees 
no other way to avoid it. The annual interest charge upon 
the nation is enormous. Two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars are needed to liquidate that part of it which 
acerues to the foreign creditor and which must be paid 
in specie or in commodities whose price is fixed by the com- 
petition of the nations. More than thrice that sum is 
needed to liquidate the remainder. This must be earned 
or borrowed to reap its meed on interest in turn. Only net 
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earnings are available for interest charges, and borrowing 
cannot go on forever. The creditor clamors for honest money 
or money of redemption. He has loaned honest money, the 
money of the land. We can be secure from future bor- 
rowings; we can perform our contracts and discharge ex- 
isting burdens, by placing silver upon its ancient pedestal 
as the coéqual of gold. Why should we beg for loans 
from the accumulated treasures of Europe when we can dig 
from the hills the silver and gold from which money has 
from time immemorial been coined? Why should we pay 
tribute to Cesar for the bounties with which nature has 
endowed us, but whose blessings we spurn at the behest 
of avarice and greed? With the restoration of its money 
function to silver and its admission to the mints on equal 
terms with gold, in accordance with the spirit of every 
national political platform which has spoken upon the 
subject, this republic would begin a career of commercial 
and industrial glory without parallel in its past and with 
no limit to its future. 

The West needs the gold and silver coinage of the con- 
stitution, because with the South it bears the greater por- 
tion of the public burdens. Taxes bear heavily upon its 
people, and the infamous bond issues of the present admin- 
istration have grievously increased them. Taxes must be 
paid by industry; for such is the edict of the Supreme 
Court. Realized wealth cannot be made to share the pub- 
lic expenditures, although it asserts the first right to gov- 
ernmental protection. The decisions of a century have 
been blown away like chaff; the great principle of equality 
and uniformity of taxation has been swept aside; the ex- 
istence of a privileged class has been judicially recognized ; 
the nation is impotent to enforce its sovereign power 
against the strongholds of wealth and affluence. It may 
levy war and control commerce; it may coin gold and sup- 
press insurrection; it may vindicate the Monroe doctrine 
and sell bonds. But it cannot coin silver, nor lay its hand 
upon the sacred income! 

It would seem but reasonable that if industry and com- 
merce must bear between them the weight of the public 
revenues, the channels of circulation should be quickened 
by the infusion of a new and healthy current into their 
stagnant waters. Enterprise should be encouraged and 
labor given employment and reward. The marts of trade 
and exchange should be made to renew their oldtime life 
and bustle. These changes can never come with shrinking 
money volume and falling markets, with bond issues in 
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times of profound peace, and gold and greenbacks the 
chief subjects of bargain and sale. Nor can they come 
from wild resort to the opposite extreme. A wise but 
homely statemanship may discern from the experiences 
of the past the necessities of the present, and, by a return 
to the monetary system of our fathers, enable the producers 
of wealth to meet with serene composure all the burdens 
which the new régime of judicial construction has shifted 
upon them. They must succumb at last if those who are 
exempt from national taxation may also dictate the char- 
acter and control the volume of our monetary supply. 

The West demands the restoration of silver money, be- 
cause the fall in the exchange value of silver with gold 
has placed it at the mercy of its silver-using competitors 
in the markets of the world. This fall has placed a bounty 
upon all the staple products of Asiatic and South Ameri- 
ean countries, against which the farmer of the Mississippi 
Valley contends in vain. It enables the Indian wheat- 
grower and the Argentine shepherd to sell their surplus 
commodities at gold prices nominally below the cost of 
production, and reap their profit through the exchange 
of gold for silver. The bounty increases as silver falls, 
and the price of American grain and wool and food-stuffs, 
regulated of necessity by the foreign market, is therefore 
measured by the rise or fall of silver bullion in the city of 
London. What wonder that the grain acreage of India and 
Argentina has quadrupled in recent years, while that of 
the West has steadily diminished; that the sheep-grower 
of South America is thrifty, while his competitor of the 
Western plains bewails his unhappy lot, and in his misfor- 
tunes mistakenly reviles the Wilson bill as the source 
of all his woes? What wonder that agriculture, the great- 
est of the four pillars of prosperity, languishes like a stricken 
thing; that farm lands are passing into the hands of mort- 
gagees; that a tenant class is rapidly supplanting the in- 
dependent yeomanry of the nation? Until the reunion 
of silver with gold, until the hemispheres shall be reunited 
in the bonds of bimetallism, there can be no true pros- 
perity for the great producing classes of the West. 

The West wants free coinage, because the premium which 
the gold value of silver offers to the producer in silver-using 
countries operates as an embargo upon the manufacturer 
in gold-using countries. If Asia and South America can 
sell in foreign markets with profit, they must buy in the 
same markets at a loss. The gold price of their commodi- 
ties, when exchanged for silver, gives a large return. But 
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the same price when exchanged for European and Amer- 
ican goods represents only what these goods will bring at 
home. There the markets have not experienced substan- 
tial change. Prices are regulated upon a silver basis. 
Variations in exchange between silver and gold must re- 
sult in loss to the importers of Japan or Mexico, unless they 
can buy at lower rates in gold or sell at higher rates in 
silver. The first is difficult and means loss to the exporter. 
The last is impossible, for the customer will not buy at 
all under such conditions. There remains but one of two 
alternatives: Japan and Mexico must go without the man- 
ufactured products of Europe and the United States or 
make them at home, —or, submitting to necessity, use them 
as sparingly as possible until they can be made at home. 
They seem to have chosen the latter course. Exports from 
England and the Continent of manufactured products to 
silver-using countries, machinery excepted, are decreasing. 
On the other hand, manufactories in silver-using countries 
are multiplying. They are learning to supply themselves 
with common but necessary wares and are beginning to 
supply themselves with all grades of manufactured prod- 
ucts. The causes which discourage their purchase of for- 
eign goods discourage also their purchase of the raw 
material from which these goods are made. China now 
furnishes Japan with most of the cotton for her looms, and 
the coal of Japan'supplies her own and the needs of adja- 
cent countries. Mexico is becoming an exporter of manu- 
factured products to Asia and South America, and her raw 
material is supplied from her own vast natural resources. 
If these serious conditions only portended destruction or 
disaster to the foreign commerce of gold-using nations, the 
people of the United States, or those of them who look 
upon a prohibitory tariff as the last, best gift of God to 
man, might view them without apprehension. They might 
indeed regard them with satisfaction, since they must oper- 
ate to diminish the commercial importance of Great Bri- 
tain, and furnish a practical answer to some of the theories 
of the Cobden Club. But what will be said of the com- 
plaint of the German Monetary Commission that imported 
Indian yarns are supplanting those made at home? Of the 
fact that the jute mills of India and not those of Great 
Britain are supplying the foreign markets? Of the Malac- 
can boast that silver at fifty cents per ounce must close 
the mines of Cornwall, and give the Straits Settlements 
complete control of the tin product? Of the fact that 
twenty-one cotton mills in Osaka, Japan, paid an average 
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dividend of eighteen per cent in 1894, while sixty-three cot- 
ton mills at Oldham were operated at a loss of £366,800 
for the same period? Of the warning which the Yokohama 
Board of Trade has sounded to the manufacturers of 
Europe? Of the cheerful circumstance that so many be- 
lievers in “sound money” are investing their capital in 
manufacturing enterprises in silver-using countries? Of 
the extreme probability that without relief through bi- . 
metallism, the Orient will become the supply source of 
manufactured commodities for Europe and North America? 
If the hearts and consciences of the people cannot be en- 
listed in the great cause of monetary reform, surely the 
baser instincts of selfishness should rouse them to action. 
For the wages of labor, always cheap and plentiful in 
Asia, in South America, and in Mexico, have not been 
affected by the dislocation of the bond between gold and 
silver. Quoted in gold, they are nevertheless fifty per cent 
cheaper than they were twenty years ago. The advantage 
thus given to the manufacturer in these countries is in- 
calculable. The same may be said of the cost of raw ma- 
terial. Skilled labor and machinery are expensive, but at 
the outset only. Against such competition we cannot last. 
The tide of foreign goods will soon begin to reach our 
shores. The flood to follow must inundate the land. Pro- 
tection to American labor has long been the battle cry 
of the few who demand that the government shall load 
their tables with its bounty that the many may scramble 
for the crumbs which perchance may fall to the ground. 
Protection to foreign labor is the unpardonable sin of 
legislation. The party which would even suggest encour- 
agement to such an idea would melt in the fierce blaze of 
popular condemnation. And yet by our insensate policy 
of gold monometallism, we give to the teeming millions 
of the far East a royalty upon the product of their looms 
and foundries before which the duties of the McKinley 
Bill are as nothing. We grant them absolute protection 
against our home competition, and unite them to take 
possession of the markets of the world. The protection 
thus extended is absolute. It knows no free list; it makes 
no exemptions; it forces the American laborer to come to 
the level of the cooly. It requires the manufacturer of 
Pittsburg and of St. Louis to scale down his wage list 
and. his price list to that of Osaka and of Hong Kong, or 
go out of business altogether. And yet we are told 
that the gold standard alone will keep us above the level of 
Mexico and Argentina! 
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The influx of a hundred thousand Chinese has aroused 
our gravest apprehension. Wherever they have appeared 
in considerable numbers they have supplanted the white 
man and taken possession of his pursuits. Centuries of toil 
have seasoned them to every hardship. Their endurance 
overcomes all in the struggle for existence. They work 
by night and by day, and live in luxury upon a city’s ver- 
min. No race whose higher civilization makes family the 
centre, the pursuit of happiness the object, and physical 
and intellectual improvement the necessities, of existence 
can contend against them. Labor has cried out against 
their presence; patriotism has demanded their expulsion. 
Government, realizing the danger, has sought to avert it 
by forbidding further immigration under penalties which 
pass the verge of subsisting treaties, and has justified the 
rigor of its action by pleading a necessity which knows not 
law. The great republic, home of liberty and asylum for the 
oppressed, cannot survive if Mongolian hordes shall over- 
run its valleys and its mountains, if the dragon of Confucius 
shall supplant the banner of the cross. 

But of what avail shall be our feeble barrier to Chinese 
immigration, if China and Japan shall become the mann- 
facturing centres of the future, and deluge the world with 
their products? What are the few thousand Chinese of 
San Francisco to the swarming millions of the Flowery 
Kingdom? What is a protective tariff to a destructive 
bounty? The menace to our homes, our hopes, our pos- 
terity, our institutions, and our country which this crisis 
involves, seems to me to be as grave as any that ever con- 
fronted the progress of a nation. Our statesmen are issuing 
bonds; our financiers are buying them with eagerness; our 
journalists are fulminating diatribes against the opponents 
of “sound money”; our merchants are lending their in- 
fluence to the crusade against silver, and our manufacturers 
are clamoring for protection, instead of rousing themselves 
to the peril of the hour and providing against it. Like the 
seamen in the storm, they content themselves by being 
as devout as possible, and show their zeal by taking up 
a collection. 

The West believes in bimetallism as a national policy. 
It knows that there was no serious disturbance between the 
mint and market value of silver until by legislation its right 
to coinage and legal tender was destroyed. It knows also 
that with the restoration of that right. bullion values will 
return to their old place. It knows that there never was 
such a thing in the United States as a fifty-cent dollar; 
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that no silver coin turned out of our mints ever failed to 
circulate at par with gold, that no creditor ever lost a cent 
whose debt was paid in silver. It realizes that gold mono- 
metallism was suggested and afterwards established in 
the interest of lenders and investors to the detriment of bor- 
rowers and producers. It recognizes that the spirit of pro- 
tection also played its part in the selection of gold and the 
exclusion of silver as the so-called standard of value; and 
that cheap silver for its silver-using subjects could be se- 
cured from its commercial rivals by Great Britain only 
through its demonetization. If the figures of the director 
of the mint be reliable, the combined annual silver product 
of all the gold-standard countries is less than that of the 
United States, while the combined annual gold product of 
all the silver-standard countries is less than half that of 
Great Britain and her dependencies; a fact of which the 
gold-standard members of the British Monetary Commis- 
sion made good use in their celebrated report. 

The West repudiates the charge that her “silver barons” 
are seeking by unjust legislation to debauch the national 
currency, or that sordid motives of personal gain prompt 
all the agitation in silver’s behalf. Silver-mine owners are 
interested in the question, just as the gold-mine owners are, 
and have a right to be. The charge involves an admission 
of the falsity of the assertion that free coinage cannot exalt 
the bullion value of silver. An enchancement of its value, 
while personally beneficial to the miner, is incomparably so 
to every industry in the land, if there be any truth in the 
economic maxim that an increasing and stable circulation 
raises prices and stimulates business. As it is, the profit 
derived from silver mining largely goes to others. For 
example, the silver-mine owners of the world realized less 
profit on the output of 1892 than did Great Britain upon 
her purchases of that year from the United States and 
Mexico at a ratio of 23 to 1, which she either coined or 
deposited in fine bars at a ratio of 15 to 1 for her Indian 
subjects; a profit realized at our expense and by the opera- 
tion of laws evidently made for her benefit. Did her de- 
pendencies produce silver instead of gold, every advocate of 
“sound money” in either hemisphere would denounce the 
cheap and nasty yellow metal and all who advocated its use 
in the monetary work of the world. 

It is true that our gold output is increasing. So is the 
percentage of its consumption in the arts and industries. 
So are the hoardings of the great military powers and 
bankers ef Europe. So is the absorption by Great Britain 
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of an undue proportion of the world’s stock of gold. So is 
the insatiate demand of the creditor for gold. So is the 
absence of it from the treasuries of debtor nations and the 
pockets of their people. In 1891-2 the gold coinage of 
Great Britain at her London and Australasian mints was 
greater than that of the rest of the world. Her per capita 
gold coinage was three times as great as that of the United 
States. She is reaching out and seeking by force or fraud 
to acquire dominion over gold-mining countries everywhere, 
and divert all their product into her capacious maw. We, 
her only rival, her superior in all that makes a nation great 
and independent, shape our.course to suit her purposes, and 
accept her policy to the end that she may utilize our powers 
and resources to our own undoing. She has but to suggest 
that our wisdom and statesmanship are inferior to her 
own, that her monetary system is the perfection of human 
reason, that her supremacy is caused by the color of her 
money, that philanthropy has been the lode-star of her 
wondrous career, and that she can be eclipsed only by 
imitation, and our rulers become the passive creatures of 
her scheming ambition. 

No country producing half as much gold as the United 
States ever established silver monometallism. No country 
producing half as much silver ever established gold mono- 
metallism. None but a creditor country ever began the 
scheme of demonetizing either. The success of such a 
scheme is only possible through the coéperation of its vic- 
tims. Its overthrow is essential to the lasting independence 
and prosperity not only of the great West, but of every sec- 
tion of the Union. 

The mother country is the great creditor nation. What- 
ever enhances the value of money redounds to her bene- 
fit. Her dependencies produce about twelve per cent of 
the world’s annual yield of silver. She purchases seventy- 
five per cent of the amount annually offered for sale. What- 
ever diminishes its gold value redounds to her benefit in 
proportion as it diminishes the amount she must pay for 
its acquisition. Ours is the great debtor nation. Our 
creditors unjustly demand payment in gold. Whatever 
enhances its value increases the burden of our obligations 
and operates correspondingly to our injury. We produce 
forty per cent of the world’s annual yield of silver. What- 
ever adds to its value increases our capacity to pay the 
principal and interest of our debts, lightens the load we 
have heen carrying so long and so patiently, relieves us from 
the dependence which debt always imposes, and promotes 
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even-handed justice in giving to the holders of our securities 
that which is nominated in the bond and whose value has 
neither been increased nor diminished by the manipulations 
of cunning financiers and dishonest legislators. 

Finally, the West desires free coinage of both metals 
that the deportation of gold from our shores may cease, 
and with it the public apprehension it excites. Gold, in 
obedience to the law of demand and supply, goes where 
it will bring the greatest return to its owners. Of late it 
frequently crosses the ocean that speculators may call it 
foreign, but in general it emigrates because it can do bet- 
ter elsewhere. With silver doing duty as primary money 
the demand for gold diminishes, as it is divided between the 
‘metals. Half a dozen cars on a city tramway crowded to 
overflowing cannot supply the traffic by rapid running to and 
fro. Increase the number of cars, and the public are accom- 
modated, safety is promoted, and the strain on the slender 
equipment is relieved. Gold stays with us only when sil- 
ver is coined at the mints and enjoys the attribute of legal 
tender. In 1878, when thé Bland Law became effective, 
our stock of gold was estimated at $118,000,000. Contrary 
to the predictions of statesmen and financiers the supply 
steadily increased as silver dollars fell from the mints, 
uptil in 1890 the figures exceeded $665,000,000. It was only 
when Secretary Foster in 1891 suspended silver coinage, 
and announced that under the parity clause of the Sherman 
Law he was compelled to redeem all government obliga- 
tions save silver certificates in gold, that the treasury hold- 
ings began to decrease. Wall Street dictated that ruling, 
and at once acted upon it. Mr. Carlisle, a good Democrat 
in theory, but a better Republican in practice, continued 
the policy of his predecessor, ignored the discretionary 
powers with which the law invested him, and continued to 
pay out gold. The redemption of greenbacks or treasury 
notes according to the requirements of the law, the coinage 
of silver for that purpose and for the needs of the people, 
would give us all the gold we need. The anxiety with 
which the public watches the departure of gold from our 
shores, a constant disturbance to business and traffic, would 
cease to be. But our sound-money patriots prefer to de- 
plete the treasury. They alone are in the business. Bonds 
have been sold again and again for fresh supplies of gold, 
and the cheerful work goes merrily on. The administration 
and its friends the bankers long ago assured us that repeal 
of the purchasing act would turn the tide of gold toward 
us. It was repealed, yet gold persisted in leaving us. We 
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are now told that the pestiferous greenback forces its 
departure, and it must be captured and destroyed. That 
accomplished, our silver certificates will become in turn 
the offenders, and they too must be removed. Their re- 
tirement will bring us face to face with the obstacle of 
coined silver; these plebeian dollars need not expect that 
patrician ‘gold will make the republic its abiding place so 
long as they are given any monetary privileges. They 
must be melted down and sold to Britain. Then the 
bankers will give us all the money we deserve, for govern- 
ment must abdicate its right to coin metal or issue legal- 
tender notes. This power acquired by the moneyed class, 
the dearest object of its crafty and calculating ambition 
will have been achieved. It is a power sovereign among 
sovereigns; it is the ultima thule of the crusade against the 
silver dollar; it is the magician’s wand whose owner may 
with it reduce all things to his possession; it is the ensign of 
unlimited authority. Monarchs and magistrates, presidents 
and parliaments, are its vassals. Once secured by those 
who seek it, the rights of man will become an idle phrase, 
equality before the law an obsolete idiom of the past. 
Between the beneficiaries of this colossal iniquity and its 
realization stand the advocates of a constitutional system 
of national metallic currency, the defenders of the bi- 
metallic principle, the citizens who demand that the gov- 
ernment shall be the sole depositary of the power to regu- 
late and control the coinage and the issue of all forms of 
monetary circulation. The enemy realizes that our defeat 
is absolutely essential to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. We must be destroyed utterly, or the republic will 
retain and continue to exercise this its supreme function. 
Every scheme which cunning can contrive or malice ex- 
ecute will be utilized for our destruction; no motive too 
vile, no falsehood too black, to serve the purposes of avarice 
and greed. Execrated as traitors and swindlers, reviled 
as idiots and lunatics, denounced as enemies of mankind 
and destroyers of the public weal, we shall fight a good 
fight and keep the faith. Our cause is the cause of justice, 
of liberty, of humanity. If there be virtue, if there be cour- 
age, if there be intelligence, if there be vigilance, if there 
be patriotism, if there be integrity, if there be love of poster- 
ity still remaining in the hearts and the consciences of the 
American people, “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against us.” 
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Until the advent of railroads, the opinion prevailed among 
the great majority of Mexicans that the people inhabiting 
the United States were a rude, semi-civilized race, presum- 
ing on their numbers and brute force. Nor was this opinion 
unnatural, since they based their conclusion upon those 
specimens of our people at that time most generally to be 
found there, rough frontiersmen, needy adventurers, and 
that class of gentry who went to Mexico because it was no 
longer entirely safe for them to live north of the Rio Grande. 
The advent of railroads has changed all this. Large num- 
bers of our people have gone to Mexico, and among them the 
great majority are thriving, energetic, honorable business 
men, who are developing the country while they are also 
making fortunes for themselves. The result has been to 
elevate this country immeasurably in Mexican _estimation, 
and they too have risen in our scales when better known 
and judged more correctiy. But many of the tourists who 
go to the country, unlike the intelligent men who go there 
to invest, so conduct themselves as to earn the dislike of the 
people. The following extract from a letter just received 
from an intelligent American now resident in Mexico sums 
up many similar complaints I heard while there: 

“In the last two months we have had several excursion 
trains pass through here loaded with Americans. These 
trains are specials and stop at all places of importance. 
Generally the people on them seem to think they are down 
here among a lot of savages or rather uncivilized: people, 
and that everything is open for their inspection and criti- 
cism. Some of them make perfect guys of themselves by 
combining Mexican dress with that of their own country, 
and some of them will even put Mexican sandals over their 
shoes and parade the streets in that style. Where these 
people come from I don’t know. I have never met them in 
the States and I take very good care to keep shy of them 
here. I should certainly tell them what fools they are 
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making of themselves. No wonder Mexicans have a dislike 
for Americans. I could not understand it at first, but I 
do now.” 

I heard many almost incredible instances of rudeness and 
lack of refinement on the part of members of these large 
travelling parties (though of course the great majority of 
them.are ladies and gentlemen there, as they are at home), 
which serve to bring odium upon the American name. It 
is the more shocking since politeness is a striking charac- 
teristic of the Mexican people, and a lack of good manners 
is, in their eyes, the deadliest sin in anyone claiming to be 
a gentleman. It is very certain that if members of an excur- 
sion party of Mexicans were to behave in one of our large 
cities as some of those tourists think they are privileged 
to behave in Mexico, the next carload would be hooted out 
of the town by the boys. 

The time must come, and that at an early aay, when the 
great central plateau of Mexico will be to the teeming 
millions of the United States and Canada what the south 
of France and the Riviera are to the people of England and 
of Northern Europe. The scenery and the climate of Mexico, 
for a winter resort, are incomparably superior to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. All that is lacking, besides a better 
knowledge of the country, is a few of the magnificent hotels 
which have been erected in Florida. The hotels in Mexico 
generally are said to be far better than they were formerly 
and are sfill improving, but much is yet to be desired. The 
only hotel in the whole country which has an elevator is the 
“Iturbide” in the city of Mexico, and the short hours of ser- 
vice of that have caused it to be said that “It is like a ballet 
dancer’s costume—begins too late and leaves off too soon.” 

The most striking building in the city of Mexico is the 
famous cathedral, with its twin towers and graceful dome, 
on the north side of the Plaza Mayor. Begun in 1573, it 
took ninety-odd years to build it and the cost was many 
millions, the walls alone costing two millions. It is built on 
the spot where the great Aztec temple or teocalli stood, on 
whose summit, upon the great sacrificial stone (now in the 
museum close by), twenty thousand beings were annually 
offered in sacrifice, the sacrifices being made hourly. The 
ancient temple was pyramidal, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and was served by five thousand priests. The towers 
of the cathedral are each over two hundred feet high, and 
in the western one is the great bell, named Santa Maria de 
Guadeloupe, nineteen feet high and which is probably the 
largest in the world next to the great bell in the square of 
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the Kremlin at Moscow. That was cracked and rendered 
- useless by the great fire which drove Napoleon out of the 
Russian capital, whereas this is in daily use. The cathedral 
is four hundred feet long by two hundred wide. Quadruple 
pillars, each thirty-five feet in circumference, support the 
roof, which is. one hundred and seventy-five feet from the 
floor. The railing of the choir, made in China, cost, it is 
said, one and a half million dollars. Much of the former 
equipment of the church has gone into the possession of 
the government, notably the solid gold candlesticks, each 
heavier than one man could lift, the statue of the Assump- 
tion, also of solid gold and inlaid with diamonds and rubies, 
and many other costly articles. A genuine Murillo and a 
Michael Angelo are among the paintings on the walls. Here 
Maximilian and Carlotta were crowned in 1864, and here 
behind bronze gates, in one of the side chapels, the soldier- 
emperor Iturbide “sleeps the sleep that knows no waking.” 
From the summit of the towers at set of sun is one of the 
loveliest views it was ever given to man to see. Beneath us 
rolls along the ceaseless, moving, human tide of a city of four 
hundred thousand people. Around us, bordering the horizon, 
are the gigantic purple-hued ranges of mountains completely 
encircling the valley; to the south are Popocatapetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl, each thousands of feet higher than Mont 
Blanc, their snow-crowned summits glistening like diamonds 
in the rays of the departing orb of day; between them lies 
the mountain pass through which Spaniard and American, 
Cortez and Scott, marched to the conquest of the city, while 
nearer us are the sunlit mirrors, the great lakes of Chalco, 
Xochomilco, and Texcoco. The distant fields of maguey, 
mathematically regular as lines of soldiery on parade, the 
verdant patches of alfalfa, the luxuriant. meadows, and the 
groups of grazing cattle, give variety to the scene. To the 
north rises the holy hill and church of Guadeloupe, the 
Mecca of Mexico. Around us in every direction are the 
suburban towns which dot the great valley, Tacubaya, San 
Angel, Santa Anita, Castaneda, and many another. There 
to the southwest lies Coyoacan, the home of Cortez, and in 
the south and west Contreras, Cherubusco, Casa Mata, 
Chapultepec, Molino del Rey, Belen and San Cosme, fields 
illustrated by American valor. Due west, at the city’s 
extremest verge, towers the lofty hill of Chapultepec 
crowned with the presidential mansion and the Military 
Academy, the West Point of Mexico, while lying darkly’ 
between in the growing shadow is the great Paseo with its 
colossal statues, and the Alameda, and the La Viga canal 
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with its flower-crowned boats, and the spires and domes of 
a hundred churches. All these combined make a panorama 
which Humboldt pronounced the finest on which the human 
eye has ever rested. Once seen it can never be forgotten. 
The rarefied atmosphere causes each distant object to stand 
out with a distinctness and a coloring unknown elsewhere, 
and the golden flood of the sun’s latest rays encircles the 
whole in a framing of amethyst and amber. 

“So sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun, 


Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 


On the eastern side of the same Plaza is the National 
Palace which covers an entire square and has a frontage of 
seven hundred feet on the Plaza. It is occupied by the 
presidential offices and the departments of state, treasury, 
and war. Many of the rooms are magnificent, notably the 
Hall of Ambassadors, which is over three hundred feet in 
length, with its walls decorated with portraits of the most 
distinguished men of the republic, Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez, 
Diaz, and many others, besides a striking portrait of Wash- 
ington. The National Library, with over two hundred thou- 
sand volumes, the National Museum, the School of Fine Arts, 
the Mint (and in Mexico some four thousand millions of the 
world’s money have been coined) and many another building 
claims the attention and would justify a full description, 
but space forbids. 

A visit to the La Viga canal and the Chinampas, or floating 
gardens, is exceedingly interesting. Here in midwinter 
flourish in tropical profusion the fruits and flowers to be 
found in Florida in midsummer. When the lake came up to 
the city in ancient times the people built osier frames on 
which they laid dirt and thus raised their vegetables and 
flowers, hence the designation “floating gardens”; but 
merely the title has been retained, for the floating gardens 
of this day are simply the rich alluvial land left by the 
receding lake, which is intersected every few feet by numer- 
ous canals. The little patches are watered from the canals 
by hand and beneath the tropical sun produce at all seasons 
the flowers and fruits formerly raised on the osier floating 
gardens. 

The numerous lines of street cars take one not only to all 
parts of the city but to all the suburban towns and the battle 
fields, for all of Scott’s battles except the skirmish at the 
National Bridge and the stout fight at Cerro Gordo, down 
below Jalapa, were fought in this valley in sight of the city 
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walls. A visit to the field of Cherubusco will forcibly 
remind those who have been on the field of Waterloo of the 
contest for the similar wall-surrounded enclosure of Hougou- 
mont. At Chapultepec, which was also carried by our 
troops, a visit to the National Military Academy and the 
rooms of the presidential mansion is very interesting. From 
the east windows the president looks down upon the great 
city and the lovely valley and up to the encircling range 
of mountains and the snow-covered peaks. No monarch 
in all Europe has so magnificent a location for his castle, 
palace, or chateau. At the foot of the hill is a touching 
memento, a tall shaft to the memory of the boys, the young 
eadets of the military academy, who fighting for their 
homes “perished here,” so the inscription reads, “in the 
northern invasion, 1847.” In such a case, God alone can 
adjust the responsibility. With the sleeping moonlight 
lying athwart the white shaft and the green mound, the 
thought must come that somebody, not these gallant youths, 
was to blame. 

The great street leading west from the north end of the 
cathedral is the one along which Cortez retreated on the 
terrible night of June 30, 1520, during which he lost three- 
fourths of his men. The street was then intersected by 
canals the bridges over which had been broken down by 
the Aztecs. A flying leap taken by his lieutenant Alvarado 
over one of these gave the name of “Alvarado’s Leap” to the 
spot, which is still pointed out, though there are now no 
canals, but solid pavement. At another point where the 
slaughter was especially fearful, a church stands to com- 
memorate the event and that masses may be still said for 
the dead, who perished on that memorable and fearful re- 
treat. Further along the present street, which has now 
firm land on each side, was then a narrow causeway inter- 
secting the lake in which the canoes of the Aztecs swarmed 
to assail the retreating line of Spaniards. Cortez lost eight 
hundred and eighty-seven Spaniards (three-fourths of them), 
four thousand allies, all his artillery, treasure, and wagons, 
and when he reached the end of the causeway, he sat down 
and wept beneath a great tree which is still standing and 
called the tree of Noche Triste (anglice “Dismal night”). Well 
might he weep, for he had of his Spaniards only some two 
hundred and fifty left, not one of them unwounded, and was 
in the midst of a mighty empire which had risen against 
him. Every foot of his succeeding retreat was harassed, 
and at Otumba, a few miles off, it is related that he cut his 
way with his little band through two hundred thousand hos- 
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tile soldiers. After making all allowance for our receiving 
the history of these events from the conquering side only, 
enough remains to show that this conquest of the millions 
of Mexico by Cortez with his few hundred Spaniards was one 
of the most marvellous events in all history. He had mag- 
nificent “staying qualities,” for notwithstanding this terrible 
disaster he came back in December of the same year and 
after a siege of eight months, with the aid of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand Tlascalans whom he had per- 
suaded to help him, and a small reénforcement of Spaniards, 
he retook the city and completed the conquest of the coun- 
try. Some American tourists having injured the historic 
tree by cutting relics from it, it is now surrounded by an 
iron fence and guarded. The street-car line to Tacuba runs 
close by it. 

Notwithstanding the great work of Cortez, the immense 
slaughter which this man of “blood and iron” committed 
in order to strike terror into the subject millions has not 
been forgotten. A large portion of the Mexican people 
being of Indian descent, not a town, hamlet, or street in all 
Mexico preserves his fame; no monument in all the republic 
has been erected to his memory, while on the Paseo, the 
great avenue leading to Chapultepec, stands a colossal 
bronze statue of his victim, the last Aztec emperor, Cuahte- 
moe (anglice Guatemozin)—one of the revenges of history. 
Cortez died in Spain, but his remains having been brought 
back to the country whose name is forever linked with his 
fame, reposed here long years, but when Mexico became 
free these remains had to be secretly removed at night to 
prevent their being thrown into the lake, and were carried 
back to Europe, where they now rest in the family vault of 
his descendants, the dukes of Monteleone in Sicily. 

At the head of the Paseo is the equestrian statue of 
Charles IV of Spain, a splendid piece of art and said to be the 
largest equestrian statue in the world ever cast in a single 
piece. One of the most contemptible of men, the subservient 
tool of his wife’s paramour, at whose bidding, to thwart his 
son, he delivered up his kingdom to Napoleon, Charles owes 
this statue to the fact that he happened to be king of Spain 
when it was cast. The republic has retained the statue but 
has been careful to add, “Preserved by the Mexican Republic 
only on account of its value as a work of art.” It is im- 
mensely more valuable than the original and all of his tribe. 

In the Panteon, by the church of San Fernando, not far off, 
in which rest so many of the illustrious men of the republic, 
is another handsome work of art, but this time art could not 
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surpass the merits of its model. Under a marble canopy is 
seated a marble statue of Liberty weeping who holds in her 
lap the head of “Juarez Dying”—a marble likeness of the 
great statesman and patriot. A Zapotec Indian, of the pur- 
est blood, born in a little Indian village near Oaxaca, in 
Southern Mexico, till twelve years of age he had heard not a 
wordof Spanish. He bound himself out as a servant in order 
to learn that language, won an education, became governor of 
his state, chief justice, and president of the republic during 
its stormiest era, from 1857 till his death in 1872, overthrew 
the gigantic political power of the church, confiscated all its 
property, amounting to nearly half of the total in Mexico, 
resisted the French invasion, had the foreign emperor shot, 
reéstablished order, and started Mexico on the upward path 
which she has trodden ever since. In an age and country 
where the military is the first of professions he was not a 
soldier, and though of stoical courage he showed no desire 
to earn a warrior’s prestige. With the power of the church 
against him and no sympathy from military leaders, he won 
because he leaned for support upon the masses, for whom 
he unselfishly labored and who instinctively and thoroughly 
understood him. He died after so many toils and so many 
perils in the full flush of success. Daunted by no danger, 
depressed by no defeat, hopeful when all others had ceased 
to hope, he, this Zapotec Indian, lived to see his country 
redeemed by his efforts alike from the invader from without 
and the more deadly money power within, and climbed to 
that pinnacle where he justly takes his stand by George 
Washington and William of Nassau. Such men belong to 
no race, no time, and no country, but are the common prop- 
erty of all mankind and the glory of all the ages. 

The street-car line that passes by the tree of Noche Triste 
goes through the Garita (gate) San Cosme, and the church 
is pointed out to whose steeple, when the Americans as- 
saulted this gate, U. S. Grant, then a simple second lieuten- 
ant, had a cannon raised and efficiently aided by its fire to 
take this entrance to the city. This he did without orders, 
inspired only by his military instinct. He tells the story 
very modestly in his autobiography. 

- The top of Popocatapetl is a vast crater filled with sul- 
phur which is brought down and sold by its owner, a wealthy 
Mexican. The summit, which is not easy of ascent, is said 
to present a glorious view, and well it may, being so much 
taller than Mont Blanc, and this rarefied atmosphere per- 
mitting such clearness and distinctness of vision. It is 
much to be desired that some enterprising company shall 
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vun a funicular or cogwheel railroad to its summit or to the 
top of Orizaba. Electricity has reduced greatly the difficul- 
ties of operating such roads. The road to the top of the 
Righi pays admirably, as does the hotel on the summit, 
though owing to the rigors of the Swiss climate that rail- 
road and hotel can be used only four months in the year. 
Here they could be used the year round and would attract 
thousands of visitors. If such a railroad can be built in 
no other way, all the railroads centring in the city of Mexico 
might unite for the purpose and would doubtless find a profit 
in the greatly increased travel over their own lines in addi- 
tion to the profitableness of the enterprise itself. 

In the numerous churches in Mexico is always to be found 
excellent music, and many instruments are used which are 
not common in our churches, among them violins, bass 
viols, ete. At times there may be heard tunes astonishing 
to our ears as, “After the Ball is Over,” “When Johnnie 
Comes Marching Home,” and “Sweet Violets”; church 
orchestras will play “Garryowen” in a style that would have 
moved an Irishman and “Wilhelmus von Nassauen” as it is 
played by the brass bands along the streets of Amsterdam. 
Doubtless these tunes have different names here and are set 
to most orthodox words. 

On a bright January morning, seeming, however, like 
June in this land of eternal summer, I left for Vera Cruz, 
intending to go down to that “city by the sea” over the 
Mexican railroad (called commonly the “Queen’s Own,” be- 
cause built with British money), and return by the Inter- 
oceanic, for there are two railroads between the capital and 
its seaport. Passing out between the lake, and the hill and 
church of Guadeloupe, the railroad presents scenes of inter- 
est at every turn. At San Juan Teotihuacan are the two 
famous pyramids of the sun and moon. The former, two 
hundred and sixteen feet high, is half as large as the great 
Cheops of Egypt. Between the two pyramids is a causeway 
called the Street of the Dead, visible from the cars. At 
Otumba we pass the field of the battle between Cortez and 
the Mexicans, fought July 8, 1520, during his retreat after 
the defeat of Noche Triste. We pass through thousands 
and thousands of acres of the immense plants which would 
be called in this country “century plants,” out of which the 
pulque is made. It is planted ten feet apart and always 
with mathematical regularity and each plant is in line eight 
different ways. At Soltepec all four of the great peaks, with 
their snowy summits, are in view—Orizaba far to the 
east, and nearer Malintzi and the two great peaks of the 
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Valley of Mexico which we are leaving behind us. A few 
miles beyond Apizaco we reach the highest point on the line, 
8,333 feet, and at Esperanza we are at the edge of the great 
central table-lands and begin to descend toward the Tierra 
Caliente or tropical lowlands of the coast. The only use of 
steam now is to hold back the train which descends for many 
miles by the force of gravity. 

The scenery on both these roads in passing from the table- 
lands of Central Mexico down to the Tierra Caliente is grand 
beyond description. Above the little village of Maltrata, the 
train crawls around the side of an almost perpendicular 
precipice twenty-five hundred feet above the village into 
which we could almost toss an orange, and the churckes and 
houses look like toy houses, and the people like pigmies, and 
the track by many a devious turn and twist passes then 
over twelve miles before we get down to the village. Take 
the scenery along the two roads as they descend, and I have 
seen nothing to equal it in the Highlands of Scotland, in the 
Swiss Alps, or in California. It is well worth a trip here to 
see this alone. For instance, I stopped over one afternoon in 
January at the little town of Orizaba, nearly half way down 
the mountains. From one window of my room I could see the 
grand summit of Orizaba, over eighteen thousand feet high, 
the tallest peak on this continent (and a full half mile higher 
than Mont Blanc, the highest point in Europe), his head 
covered with the snows that never melt, while around me 
the roses were blooming and the strawberries were ripen- 
ing in the open air, and the little children were playing bare- 
footed in the streets; and far away to the right stretched 
out at our feet the vast plain of the fertile Tierra Caliente, 
where the sugar cane was green, and the corn tasseling, and 
the mango trees and bananas were swaying in the breeze 
down to where eighty miles. away and five thousand feet 
below us could be seen the shore line of the Gulf, the white 
houses of Vera Cruz, and the big ocean steamers resting 
like ducks on the water and seemingly, even in “this clear 
air, not much larger. So looked Italy with “her fatal gift of 
beauty” as she lay smiling at the feet of her mountains when 
Goth and Vandal gazed down upon her and when Hannibal 
and Napoleon poured down their troops like Alpine torrents 
from the mountain passes. The healthfulness of Orizaba is 
perfect, and long centuries ago it was a health resert. It 
was a favorite residence of Maximilian. 

It is strange that Americans should go to Europe when 
here close at hand and without the discomfort of ocean 
travel is far more magnificent scenery. Travel offers more 
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novelty here, in every way, than in the beaten pathways of 
Germany and France, and the expense is not one-third so 
much. 

At Orizaba I had the fortune to meet President Diaz, the 
remarkable man who with a firm and true hand has for 
so many years been guiding Mexico along the path that 
leads to order, peace, and prosperity under a government 
“broad based on the people’s will.” A swarthy man, with 
unmistakable firmness and executive capacity stamped upon 
his countenance, he has been the providential man for 
Mexico. A fine organizer, he has news by telegraph laid be- 
fore him every morning from his agents in every townsnip of 
the republic. He has been quick to utilize the agency of the 
railroad and the telegraph, and by his promptness of action 
he has for many years made brigandage and revolutionary 
uprisings impossible. Not overgiven to observing the forms 
when the substance of liberty was at stake, his has been a 
“hand of iron in a glove of velvet.” At his touch order 
appeared out of chaos, and hard upon her footsteps in this 
fertile land came prosperity and contentment. When the 
people become better educated, by experience in the art of 
self-government, a less governing president may accord 
better with the requirements of the presidency, but for the 
needs of the hour Mexico could have found no man better 
fitted to establish that order and peace which is the founda- 
tion of a nation’s prosperity than the soldier and statesman, 
President Porfirio Diaz. He had come down to the next 
station (Nogales) to bring an invalid relative for the benefits 
of this delightful clime, and so, having missed him in the 
capital, I met him at Orizaba. From there he went on to 
Vera Cruz, where he was received with great rejoicings 
and display, and thence by sea to the northern terminus 
of the Tehuantepec Railroad, which railroad he wished to 
inspect. Nothing escapes him, and he is the best posted man 
in Mexico as to everything which concerns in any way the 
welfare of the republic. ' 

Passing over a bridge one hundred and forty feet high, 
with a sheer precipice above and below, with the mountain 
stream rolling in a cascade down the ravine, we passed 
through the frightful-looking cafion known as Infernillo, 
i. e., “little hell,” from Nogales to Orizaba. From Orizaba 
the railroad runs through cane and coffee fields. Six or 
seven miles further on the line enters the Barranca 
de Metlac, and a thousand feet below in the bottom 
of the chasm almost under our car windows rushes along 
the Rio Metlac until at last an immense horse-shoe 
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curve takes the track over a curved bridge of nine 
spans to the other side. At Cordoba, where pineapples 
sell for a cent apiece and oranges six for an American 
cent, we are in the tropics at last, the temperate zone 
being left well behind; and amid profusion of flowers and. 
blossoms and blooms the train rolls eastward to Vera Cruz. 
Here in January, we found the scorching heats of August. 
Passengers in the cars appeared in their shirt sleeves, and 
the rolling of the blue waves of the Gulf was the only re- 
minder of coolness. San Juan d’Ulloa lay out in the harbor, 
a sullen reminder of more warlike times, and steamers and 
vessels crowded the roadstead which is to be protected by a 
breakwater now under construction. But the port has 
always been poor and can never be made satisfactory, 
and owes its importance solely to the fact that it is the port 
of the city of Mexico, but Tampico, since its harbor has been 
deepened by the Eades jetties, is far superior, and when the 
railroad thence to the city of Mexico shall have been com- 
pleted the glory of Vera Cruz will be eclipsed. A little 
north of the city Cortez landed April 21, 1519, more than 
a century and a year before the Mayflower sighted Plymouth 
Rock, and a little south of the city General Scott and the 
American army landed in 1847, and from this city both gen- 
erals marched on the capital by practically the same route 
via Jalapa. Vera Cruz has many churches and some hand- 
some public buildings, but the intense heat and the frequent 
visits ef yellow fever render it undesirable for a residence 
or a lengthened visit. It has, however, a really efficient set 
of street commissioners, who are so diligent in cleansing the 
streets that a penalty of five dollars is incurred by killing one 
of them. They are styled zopilotes here, but in Charleston, 
S. C., where they are equally diligent and effective, they are 
called simply turkey buzzards. In these hot lands the rail- 
roads use iron cross ties. They are of sheet iron and mere 
shells. The hollow side being put downwards takes a firm 
hold and thus makes a solid roadwav. Tron telegraph poles 
are also used, as vermin are very destructive to wooden ones. 

Leaving Vera Cruz over the Interoceanic railroad, the 
road runs through the tropical country, beneath the palm 
trees, passing near the National Bridge and the field of 
Cerro Gordo. The track along here is a wonderful piece 
of work. There are a hundred horse-shoe curves, and at the 
famous Huarumbo cutting, the deepest cut in Mexico, the 
line makes almost a complete loop. Climbing, still ever 
climbing, and turning tu right and left as we climb, we reach 
Jalapa. This is one of the oldest and quaintest towns in the 
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republic, a bit of the sixteenth century clinging to the side 
of the mountain—nothing modern save the railroad, the 
electric lights and street cars, and the hotel which has the 
comforts of New York. But once inside the hotel you will 
find that you are not in New York, for there is not a chim- 
ney, and never any need of one, and the house, like all hotels 
and private residences hereabouts, is built around an open 
courtyard where the fountain plays and flowers and roses 
are blooming—in January. Jalapa has a medicinal reminis- 
cence, as jalap came from hence, but you would never know 
it here for the people pronounce the name of their city 
Halap’per. It is indeed very ancient. When Cortez three 
hundred and seventy-six years ago (nearly ninety years 
before the settlement at Jamestown), made that dare-devil 
march with four hundred men to take the city of Mexico 
with its half million of people, and took it, he passed through 
Jalapa, and it was already then a city of importance. The 
two principal churches here were built by the Spaniards 
long years before Sir Walter Raleigh made the first attempt 
at an English settlement on this continent at Roanoke 
Island. 

And forty-nine years ago Jalapa saw another army come 
up from the seaward, from the white walls dimly discerned 
where nestles Vera Cruz by the deep waters. And the 
bugles rang out full and free, and the drums rolled and the 
long blue lines came marching through, and in their ranks, 
but unnoted then, were young captains and lieutenants— 
Robert E. Lee and U. 8. Grant and Stonewall Jackson and 
Sherman and Meade and Thomas and Longstreet and many 
another whose names have passed into historv now and are 


“written high 
On the dusty roll the ages keep.” 


They had first met the enemy and driven him baek at the 
National Bridge, which we passed a station or two back, and 
then at Cerro Gordo (anglice “round hill’) the conical-top 
mountain which lifts its head out yonder. Sharing the same 
fare, following the same leaders, drinking from the same 
canteen, they passed by the door of this hotel, up that street 
yonder, through the pass that opens beyond, up the moun- 
tain, on and on, ever on and upwards till now they live amid 
the stars. 

And down this same street rode since at the head of a 
retreating army, with the tricolor floating over him and the . 
imperial eagles of a Napoleon borne before him, a marshal 
of France who left a reputation behind him to find the 
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infamy of an Arnold on the green and golden slopes of 
Lorraine—Bazaine, the only man in all history who has ever 
surrendered an army of 175,000 fighting men. 

And so Jalapa, with her bright sunshine and her narrow 
streets and her pretty women and laughing children and 
bubbling fountains, has seen history pass by her, and she 
remains unmoved and unchanging as Orizaba, which stands 
out yonder, the monarch of this republican continent, with 
his slumbering fires beneath and his unmelting snows above, 
the sentinel of the ages, unchanged, while generations of 
men and empires pass by and disappear like fleecy clouds 
melting into the infinite azure of the past. 

Jalapa was the birthplace of President Lerdo de Tejada, 
and his banishment from the country has not prevented his 
statue from being erected in the Plaza, and a plate affixed 
to the house records the locality and date of his birth. 
A tram road carries us out to Coatepec, a little village 
embosomed amid coffee haciendas. The coffee trees 
are evergreens, as are all trees hereabouts, and the coffee is 
gathered continuously the year round. It grows on trees 
which bear fruit very much resembling cherries, each cherry 
containing two seeds which are the coffee grains. The busi- 
ness is very profitable, as coffee is raised here at a cost of 
from six to eight cents and is sold in San Francisco at 
twenty-two and one-half cents in gold, which, at the present 
enhanced value of our standard, is equal to forty-one cents 
here. In some sections the coffee trees require to be irri- 
gated during the dry season, but here there is moisture 
enough the year round. The profitableness of coffee raising 
is carrying a great many Americans to Mexico. The merits 
of Mexican coffee are now well established, and it is said 
to be not surpassed by the best Mocha. 

Leaving Jalapa westward we begin to climb the moun- 
tains. The track, especially on reaching the edge of the 
great plateau, runs through lava beds for many miles, show- 
ing that the great central plateau of Mexico was in some 
remote age lifted up seven thousand feet by the titanic 
forces beneath. When this was done the corresponding 
depression was made which is now the Gulf of Mexico. The 
views from the ascending train are marvellous. Mountain 
ridges and valleys unroll themselves like a panorama, and 
a full hundred miles away are the ships and white walls of 
Vera Cruz—while first before, and then behind, us as we 
turn, now this way and now that, are the white-capped 
Orizaba and the coffer-shaped Cofre de Perote, looking like 
a gigantic square box on the top of a truncated cone. We- 
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pass also the old castle of Perote, where formerly a large 
garrison was kept to patrol the National Road, running from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz. The Interoceanic is nearly one hun- 
dred miles longer than its rival road, the “Queen’s Own,” 
from the capital to the sea, and follows very closely the track 
of the former National Road, which in turn was substan- 
tially the route taken by both Cortez and Scott. 

We stop over at Puebla, whose history is romantic and 
historic, and whose name originally was the City of the 
Angels. Like Queretaro, Puebla has seen much of the 
vicissitudes of war. It was captured by Iturbide 1821, by 
General Scott 1847, by Zaragoza May 5, 1862 (hence one of 
the national holidays), by the French the 17th of the same 
month, and recaptured from the French by Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz (now president) in 1867. It is surrounded by the ruins 
of forts and the remains of breastworks. The city lies in the 
centre of a great plain with the four snow-crowned peaks 
in full view—Orizaba and Malintzi to the eastward and 
Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihuatl to the west. The city has 
100,000 population, and is the third in size in the repub- 
lic. The great cathedral is three hundred and twenty-three 
feet long by one hundred and one feet wide, and one of the 
towers cost $100,000. In this is placed a chime of eighteen 
bells, the largest of which weighs twenty thousand pounds. 
The altar alone cost $110,000. 

Six miles west of Puebla and reached by both railroad 
and street-car lines are the remains of the ancient city of 
Cholula, whose origin outdates tradition as well as history. 
Cortez counted here four hundred temples, but the former 
great city, in which he massacred so many thousands of peo- 
ple, has now dwindled to a village of five thousand people. 
Its point of attraction now is the great pyramid of Cholula, 
which is one hundred and seventy-seven feet high, with its 
summit, formerly crowned with the sacred fires and the 
stone on which human victims were sacrificed, now occupied 
by a Catholic church. The base of this pyramid is half as 
large again as the great pyramid of Cheops on the banks of 
the Nile. From this summit there is a beautiful view of one 
of the loveliest plains in the world. It is generally under- 
stood that this immense pyramid is built of sun-dried brick, 
and it is considered one of the marvels of the world—and 
so itis; indeed, Ignatius Donnelly has written to prove that 
it is the remains of the tower of Babel. But if it is not pre- 
sumption in one who does not claim to be a savant or to 
speak ex cathedra, I will say that it is my opinion that neither 
this nor the great pyramids of the Sun and Moon at San 
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Juan Teotihuacan (already referred to) are wholly artificial. 
I think they are mostly natural hills, like many others in the 
plain not far from both places. These more nearly approxi- 
mated the four points of the compass and a pyramid in 
shape. They were, therefore, doubtless selected and exactly 
oriented, and made pyramidal by artificial means. This 
required an enormous amount of work and was enough to 
make them marvels, but exacted nothing like the super- 
human labor which would have been required to erect the 
structures from the base. At Cholula, not only was the 
hill oriented and shaped into an exact pyramid, but.a road 
winding round the four sides to the top was built of sun- 
dried brick, the pavement of which was tiled, and probably 
all the sides of the hills also were plated with brick to make 
the pyramidal shape perfect. I come to this conclusion, by 
seeing on both these plains other hills close by which with 
some labor could be trimmed into pyramidal shape and their 
four sides made to correspond to the points of the compass, 
and from the consideration of the enormous labor and length 
of time requisite to have built these pyramids out of brick, 
and the absence of any depression whence the material for 
so large a mound, if artificial, could have been taken. To 
have constructed these pyramids from their bases would 
have been an overwhelming and entirely useless task. 

The city of Oaxaca lies three hundred and fifty-eight miles 
southeast of the city of Mexico. The route to it is via Puebla 
over the Mexican Southern Railroad, which is intended to be 
a link in the great Inter-Continental Railway line connecting 
North and South America when it shall be built. This road - 
is completed to Oaxaca, with its immediate objective point 
at Tehuantepec on the Pacifie, some one hundred and fifty 
miles further south. It penetrates one of the best agricul- 
tural and mineral sections in the republic. Unlike all other 
railroads in Mexico the Southern runs neither across plains 
nor along mountain sides, but follows up the valley, and for 
the last fifty miles it runs through a deep and narrow cafion 
like the Yosemite in California, though the latter is only 
seven miles long. From the track for miles we look two 
thousand feet up the almost perpendicular sides of the 
mountain walls on either side of the little river whose sinu- 
ous banks we follow, first on one side the stream and then 
the other. At Tomellin we get a most admirable dinner at 
a hotel kept by two of those cosmopolitans, the Chinese. 
They spoke English, French, Spanish, German (and it is 
to be presumed Russian and Hindoo) like natives of those 
countries, and talked to each other in Chinese, Years ago 
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when I visited the famous Yosemite it was considered one 
of the world’s wonders, but here-we have it duplicated but 
many times longer and with a railroad running the whole 
length. Along the stream we could see the natives rocking 
gold out of the yellow sands. The magnificent valley of 
Oaxaca was granted to Cortez and from it he derived his 
title of Marquis of the Valley. In the city of Oaxaca Pres- 
ident Diaz was born (which fact is marked in European 
fashion by a plaque on the walls of the house) and Juarez 
was born in a little Indian village close by. The city is 
the capital of the state of the same name and has its fair 
share of grand churches and handsome public buildings 
with its Plazas and a Zocalo. It has a population of thirty 
thousand. The railroad descends from seven thousand feet 
at Puebla to five thousand feet here. 

From Oaxaca it is usual to go out by stage to the wonder- 
ful ruins of Mitla, twenty-five miles off, but as there was no 
one else to go that day, I went on horseback accompanied 
only by an Indian mozo or servant. It was a delightful brac- 
ing ride in this elevated atmosphere, albeit the sun was 
rather trying for January, seeing that we were within sev- 
enteen degrees of the equator, about the latitude of Khar- 
toom, Aden, and Bombay, and some hundreds of miles 
further south than Cairo (in Egypt), Delhi, or Calcutta. A 
few miles out, we stopped to see the big tree of Tule. While 
not so tall as the big trees in the Mariposa or Calaveras 
groves in California (though some one has said it took two 
' looks to see to the top) it is larger round, and in fact ‘s 
probably the largest tree in the world, being one hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet in circumference, measured at a 
height of six feet from the ground. It stands in the 
churchyard of Santa Maria del Tule. On the east side 
of the tree is a wooden tablet signed by Humboldt in 
1806 which is now partly overgrown and imbedded in the 
tree. Stopping at Tlacolula for dinner and at other vil- 
lages to rest and see the customs and novelties of this 
far-off country, Mitla was reached early enough to see the 
wonderful and mysterious prehistoric ruins before sunset, 
for towards the equator winter days are longer and summer 
days shorter than with us. No one knows when and by 
whom these solid granite buildings with such elaborate 
carvings were erected. In the entablature are chiselled 
hieroglyphics which might tell the story, but as at Belshaz- 
zar’s feast no one has been prompt to decipher them, and 
the mystery remains unsolved. No bilingual tablet has 
been discovered, and the “dead past has gone down to the 
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dead.” The mountains and the valley and the sky are still 
here, as beautiful and as smiling as on tnat far-away day 
when these buildings came forth fresh from the hands of the 
builders. What glorious name were they intended to hand 
down to future ages, what great deeds to commemorate? 
Earth and sky make no reply, and the breeze gently blowing 
passes by and no man knows whence it came or whither it 
goes. 

At night, the glorious stars are glorious indeed in the 
translucent air of these cloudless skies. Larger and 
brighter, apparently nearer and more numerous than at 
home, we see among them new constellations. Far to the 
north is still the pole-star and a part of the Great Bear, while 
to the southward shines the Southern Cross. Here, as in 
crossing the Andes, it is said that those travelling by night 
will hear the Indian guides cry out at midnight, “The cross 
begins to bend.” And at sunrise and sunset what coloring 
in the sky and on the lonely mountain tops,— 


“Hues that have words 
And speak to ye of Heaven.” 


Returning to Puebla, a short run on the railroad brings 
us to the station of Santa Ana, whence a tramway of six 
miles through beautiful woods, well-cultivated fields (the 
hedges on.either side of the road covered with wild flowers 
filling the air with perfume), and through the quaint little 
town of Pablo Apetitlan brings us to Tlaxcala. This is 
one of the most interesting places in Mexico, and its very 
name is redolent of antiquity and the conquest. Cortez 
met in battle an army of a hundred thousand warriors of this 
brave little republic, and then deeming it better to make 
friends, marched with them to Cholula which he turned 
over to their uncovenanted mercies. It was only by the 
aid of the Tlascalans that he conquered Mexico. Then they 
in turn fell into subjection, and its three hundred thousand 
inhabitants have now dwindled to four thousand. Here 
is a museum of interesting antiquities, and the oldest church 
on the continent, begun in 1521, the very year of the con- 
quest, and the pulpit in which the gospel was first preached 
this side of the great waters. Here too are the state build- 
ings, and the governor and the supreme court were seen, 
for in deference to its history Tlaxcala is the capital of a 
state of that name, though the smallest in the republic, 
having only fifteen hundred square miles, somewhat larger 
than Rhode Island but smaller than Delaware. The popu- 
lation of the little state is one hundred and fifty thousand. 
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The ancient town was built in an amphitheatre in the 
foothills. The present town is not exactly on the old site. 
Returning again to Puebla, the route then leads us back 
to the city of Mexico over the Interoceanic Railroad, 
through one of the richest and most highly cultivated sec- 
tions in all Mexico. At Nanacamilea the track reaches 
an elevation of nine thousand feet. At Calpulalpan and at 
Otumba we pass through two famous battlefields. A lit- 
tle further on we have one of the best views of the valley 
of Mexico. Far and near are the gleaming roofs of busy 
towns, the green groves of olives and other trees, and amid 
apparently fathomless depths of air sleeps the great lake. 
Here the railroad turning almost back on its track but on 
the other side of the mountain range, we roll southwards 
past Texcoco, once the rival of Mexico and the place at 
which Cortez launched his bergantines for the taking 
of the latter city, along the eastern side of Lake Texcoco, 
then turning west we pass through the valley with Lake 
Texcoco on the right and Lakes Xochomilco and Chalco 
on the left, then along the Viga canal with its boats, 
then under a double row of willows lining the tracks, with 
Chapultepec to the left looking down upon us and the 
mountains all around, and halt at San Lazaro station in 
the city of Mexico. As in Italy all roads lead to Rome, so 
in Mexico all roads lead to the capital. 




















WHAT IS AMERICA’S RELATION TO ENGLAND? 





BY EVELEEN LAURA MASON. 


The war before us is but a call to arms for brains and 
for straight shooting at facts. The time for ambush fight- 
ing, even between intellects, is over. For “a conspiracy 
of silence” concerning antagonisms never creates peace. 

It is interesting that while Britain has aroused from 
self-satisfaction sufficiently to see that she has made herself 
disagreeable to America and the rest of the world, she 
yet tries to persuade herself that America’s antipathy 
is only based (as some writers for the British cause 
suggest) on “the policies of government for which England 
stands,” “free trade” and the “gold standard.” The Brit- 
ish do not seem to know that on these points the con- 
glomerate American mind takes different individual 
views, and that the antipathy is based on the difference 
between the principles for which America stands and 
the conduct of England. And this difference is, that 
America stands for the principle, “Liberty to all and license 
to none”; while England’s practice is “Liberty to none and 
license to England.” Therefore the relation is, in the na- 
ture of things, as antipathetic as peace and war, heaven 
and hell! 

When using the name of the chosen symbol of the British 
in speaking of their chosen policy, we leave out of the 
discussion those individuals whose intelligence has out- 
grown the symbol and the policy. And when we speak 
of the Goddess of Liberty, we do it, realizing that not all 
Americans are-yet imbued with the power to practise that 
“Liberty to all and license to none” which we theoretically 
delight to honor. Yet we must continue to lay stress on 
the names of “goddess” and “lion,” because we know that a 
people’s ideals are to them wings or weights. And we 
claim that our national ideals of personal liberty and self- 
sovereignty are as the wings on which people will mount 
to moral heights as yet unattained by any of us, while the 
polity symbolized by the lion is a weight, pressing its ad- 
herents to a plane of violence and stupidity. 
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But the stolid inability of the lion to understand these 
facts constrains the goddess to emphasize her wish that 
he would understand, and puts her in no frame of mind 
to say to him, “Roar me gently, good beast.” On the re- 
verse, its intrusions oblige the goddess to reaffirm, “Amer- 
ica’s relation to England is that of a conqueror to a 
foe vanquished in 1776, and with whom America will 
have no entangling alliance, and as little traffic until the 
lion is transhumanized.” 

Meanwhile, as distance gives perspective, it is probable 
that the goddess knows England better than England knows 
herself, for she stands too admiringly near to herself to 
get right perspective of her past history and present in- 
tentions. She does not realize that America is a great 
reader, and that, as her citizenship is conglomerate, her 
language is polyglot, which puts her in the way of knowing 
pastand present, with the result that, “in all the affliction of” 
the nations on whom British violence, rapine, and slaughter 
have fallen, America “has been aftlicted.”. For America 
is the nations of the earth, and the nations are America. 
America, not England, is the motherland; for the maternal 
principle of “Liberty to all and license to none” is the 
Comforter come to lead our citizenship into all knowledge 
through peace. It is not geod form for the lion to intrude 
his old-fashioned bloodthirsty ways on America! He 
should be restrained and made to see that the goddess 
is beautifully busy, and cannot turn from her business of 
bringing her men and women into right relations with 
one another for the full practicalization of her principles; 
but that meanwhile, it would be right in the line of evolu- 
tion for England to stay at home and teach her lion to 
change his methods, and to climb up from brute to human, 
and from human to the divine level where stands the god- 
dess whose principles we emulate. 

True, in the course of the evolution of each succeeding 
world-epoch wars have been. For in every immature age 
the common majority of men have been fighters, not 
thinkers, and so seem to have been weights on. progress. 
But always these fighting methods have been antipathetic 
to the principles of goddess and eagle, both of which are 
very old ensigns of the supreme principles which America 
has set herself to demonstrate in popular practice. 

England does not want to hear that America’s great con- 
cern is to sustain right relations with her own principles what- 
ever becomes incidentally of England, whose plans have 
no more bearing on the question than have the plans 
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and interests of France, the donor of that ideal statue of 
Liberty which lights our harbor and the world’s people as 
they enter that harbor—Germany, Spain, Russia, and the 
rest. England cannot see these facts, and does not want 
anyone else to see them; for she knows that if at this 
crisis America should put herself into right relations with 
her own principles she would be invincible, and that, Eng- 
land forefends. For the more absolutely America stands 
upon her own high level, the further she separates herself 
from British methods to-day. So that if America were 
true to herself, she would rise to eyrie heights, which are 
above ordinary faith and ordinary fear—and where 
British force would have no more power than the nerves 
of a dead man. But when America descends from her 
right level and puts faith in, or has fear of, British methods, 
she then clothes England in a power not her own. Eng- 
land needs and desires to be so clothed, and she is trading 
on her assumption°of oneness with America, and thereby is 
bringing upon America the dislike that France and Spain 
rightly have for the methods of their age-long enemy, Eng- 
land. Hence England insists upon making it appear that 
she is the mother of America, who therefore would be 
supposed to have faith in England and a fear of her, and 
to be at one mind with her in all her enmities, wishes, and 
ways. This, she already has gotten into the minds of Span- 
ish colleges, and has confused the dignity of our flag with 
the indignities of her lion; embroiling us in her old quar- 
rels with our friends, the relatives of our citizens. We long 
since came to a point at which we declared we would have 
no part in England’s quarrels. If we go a step further now, 
and say to her definitely; “We have no faith in your methods, 
and we will stand by our own principles and our own citi- 
zens,” England intends to be ready to answer: “Fear me, 
then! I have your bonds and here are my guns. As I am 
doing in Egypt, so will I do in America!” 

And all this because America has—false to her principles 
—entered into an entangling alliance with England, to 
the amount of “five thousand million dollars, the annual 
interest of which is two hundred and fifty million dollars,” 
and thus has unfittingly complicated the independence of 
her right relations, by adding to them that of debtor to the 
“Constable of Egypt.’ But America is not Egypt, neither 
are the people Egyptian fellaheen! So, besides being 
herself, America has the advantage of Egypt’s experience 
of British ways. But all will be plain work, if the people 
will but swiftly study up the situation, and then put them- 
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seives in right relations with thew own principles, regard- 
less of instructions from the enemy. This will make them 
invincible; and, of course, release them from England’s 
specious claims and rouge et noir sort of money speculations; 
a game at which, as readers know, whoever loses, the bank 
wins. For, notwithstanding the incidental financial com- 
plications, the question of America’s relation to England 
to-day, is but of the same importance as that of her rela- 
tion to any and every other nation; and is first, independent, 
and next—well?—friendly, but by no means intimate, till 
the pressing needs of her own national family are adjusted. 

For what is “England”? It is within proof that the 
British nation is far from being English; and that, if it 
were English the lion would not be its symbol, nor would 
its policy be that to which the British now adhere. This 
sounds farcical; but a swift review of British history will 
chow that neither the sovereigns nor the methods of Britain 
are particularly English, and that the British lion is the 
English people’s worst enemy. As is well known, near 
the time of the establishment of the Saxon Heptarchy just 
after the Roman army of occupation was withdrawn from 
Britain about the middle of the fifth century, a horde of 
fighters pressed in to take advantage of the fine conditions 
with which ancient Rome had filled the island. So the 
Saxons invited the Angles from Southern Denmark to 
come to their help. But these Angles entered into the 
business so well, that they took possession, reducing the 
inhabitants to submission or driving them to retreat to the 
mountains. “From these Angles or Engles was derived the 
name of Angleland or England.” 

The Danes then succeeded to the throne. But the 
Danes are kindred of the Saxon, and belong to the same 
great Teutonic family, having a similiar language and 
religion, says history. Yet the Danes and the Angles of 
Southern Denmark are not necessarily the same people, 
as is shown by Knight, an intelligent historian, who says, 
“After the death of Hardicanute, the English people (how- 
ever composed of English, Danes, and Saxons) went on with 
their national songs and traditions under Athelstan, Alfred, 
and Edward,”’—thus emphasizing the fact that, to the fight- 
ing force of Teutons—f'axons and Danes—was added the 
permeating influence of the tradition-keeping, Angle ele- 
ment. Let us hunt up this elusive element. Edward the 
Confessor was brought up in Normandy, educated as an 
illuminati, familiar with the customs and language of other 
peoples, and was a lover of studious cloister life rather than 
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of fighting. His seal shows him sitting with closed eyes 
holding in his right hand a staff surmounted by a white 
bird and in his left hand a sword unsheathed in its defence. 
He was of the Angles, though a Saxon, and he came from 
Normandy and loved the Normans. And after him came 
Harold, and then came William the Conqueror from Nor- 
mandy, and then the Norman kings held the English throne 
for four hundred and nineteen years. Now the symbol 
of the Saxons was the “white horse,” the symbol of the 
Danes was “the black raven,” and there is much to prove 
that “the lion” was imported from Jerusalem at the time 
when the Norman Crusaders were trying to obtain the de-_ 
velopment which is hidden in its historical symbolism. The 
lion of the tribe of Judah is the symbol of a people whom 
the British have seemed to hate, but whose esoteric wisdom 
they have coveted, and a son of whose people they have 
worshipped. 

In our search after the lion, in its connection with Eng- 
lish history, we come upon a picture (in an old manuscript 
in the British Museum) of a man in gorgeous priest-like 
robes and cap, and with a curved shield about five feet long 
and of a pyramidal shape which he carries on his left arm 
in a way which enables him to stand within its protection 
during warfare. It covers his whole body and bears eight 
gladsome lions neither crouching nor ramping; but danc- 
ing on one fantastic toe, as in a perfectly buoyant upright 
attitude, each raises two arms (for they can hardly be called 
legs) to high heaven, while the hair (for it cannot be called 
mane) is combed decorously down in long love-locks on 
well-proportioned shoulders; and their tails are flicked up 
in a merry whip-lash style, as if they were snapping them- 
selves up to the business on foot. Nothing more gaily up- 
lifting was ever seen in beast or man! I doubt if David, king 
of Jerusalem, when he danced before the Lord, looked more 
devoutly .exhilarated. Now the man of whom this is a 
picture is Geoffrey the Earl of Anjou, and the son of Foulke 
King of Jerusalem. The Anjou family had for several gen- 
erations been among the Crusaders to Jerusalem; some- 
times for repentance but always for study of the mysteries. 
It is probable that Geoffrey Earl of Anjou and the historian, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth are the same man. The Crusaders 
always returned wiser than they went and full of the sub- 
stance of the stories of Merlin and the Knights of the Round 
Table and of the Arthurian period, something of which Bos- 
ton people are trying to present on pictured walls of their 
beautiful public library. 
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But this learned Geoffrey of Monmouth (?), Earl of Anjou, 
married Matilda, the daughter of Henry I of England and 
widow of Henry VI Emperor of Germany, and allied him- 
self to the throne of England; and his son, Henry IU of 
England, was the first of the fourteen kings of the House 
of Plantagenet; for this surname was given to that house, 
because of the sprig of broom which the Earl of Anjou 
wore in his cap, to symbolize the purpose which he carried 
in his heart. The broom is the plantegenista, or plant et 
genet, as the French have it. It is a plantain common to 
many countries in some of its varieties. One form of it 
is the banana tree; another is a kind of plantain whose 
flowers on the part nearest the stem are hermaphrodite, 
while those at the apex are male only. So those who could 
read this higher significance, saw that, like the lily, it sym- 
bolized the latent power of the human dual-soul whose 
invincible individuality depends upon the development of 
its equal halves, and then on the unifying and harmonizing 
of them. Henry II of England carried on his shield, the 
lion, but on his seal, its idealized spiritual quality in the 
form of a white bird which surmounted the cross which 
mounted the globe. This he held in one hand, and in the 
other, his sword unsheathed in its defence. 

The second Plantagenet was Richard Coeur de Lion; and 
with him the lion stood confessed. After him came John I 
(he of the Charta epoch), who wore a different crown. His 
knights, who dispossessed him of his crown, stand (in the 
picture) leaning on their shields which bear the rampant 
lion—not at all like the buoyant creature which the Earl 
of Anjou wore on his shield, in the picture shown of him, 
in the manuscript at the British Museum. Next, the seal 
of Henry III shows him with a staff in one hand surmounted 
by a bird; and in his left, the globe bearing the cross, and 
with each foot set firmly on a small depressed lion, while 
others, half rising, support—as legs—his throne. No 
sword appears. 

The first Edward of the Plantagenets on coming into 
power caused two hundred and eighty Jews to be hanged 
at once on charge of corruption of the coin; and fifteen 
thousand were robbed of their effects and banished from 
the kingdom. He was called Edward the Crusader. His 
seal shows him in tremendous armor, on a tearing white 
horse, whose trappings were covered with lions, running 
like hounds, with their bodies pressed down close to the 
earth; probably in search of Jews with whom he had some- 
what dealt in England. He, however, is thought to have 
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built up the British nation, and is admired by those who 
think that is the chief thing to be done, at any cost of cruelty 
to all the rest of the world. 

But an effigy of Edward II of Cernarvon in the Glousces- 
ter Cathedral shows him with his feet on a coiled-up dead 
or dying lion lying on its back, and with a staff, sur- 
mounted by conventionalized wings, in his right hand, and 
the globe in the other. Edward III’s seal shows him with the 
globe in his hand, surmounted by the cross, and the plant 
et genet rising large above him, and falling on his shoulder. 
At his feet are two lions, half rising, not under his feet. 
While a statue of St. George of England, which is at Dijon, 
shows him with his sword above his head in one hand, 
and his visor raised to look down on the dragon under his 
two feet, into whose mouth he is thrusting his long sword. 

There is much to show that the so-called British lion was 
brought to England as a symbol by the Norman Crusaders, 
and that this, which appears as the British standard to- 
day, is but a debased form of a spiritually significant sym- 
bol. The casual study of the seals of the kings, shows that 
reigns which made for the advance of higher life, were sym- 
bolized by the presence of the bird token. 

When we come to the time of the division of the Plan- 
tagent family into the branches of the House of York 
and the House of Lancaster, the fight goes on under the 
name of the “War of the Roses” white and red, which is a 
significant name from the fact that “while in most cases 
the rose of the poet and the botanist are one and the same 
kind, yet popular usage has attached the name, rose, to 
plants whose kinship with the rose no ordinary botanist 
would admit.” The Rose Spinosissima (the Scotch This- 
tle?) and the Rose Marinus (rose of the sea, or water lily) 
which plays an important part in folk-lore, are interesting 
on that score; while mythologically, the white lily (Juno’s 
rose) was taken in the middle ages as the symbol of heav- 
enly purity, and was contrasted with the red rose of 
Aphrodite. So the true inwardness of the War of the Red 
and White Roses would repay research, and would show 
that the same principle was at stake as that symbolized 
in the “golden lilies of France,” which were a variety of 
the plant et genet’s blazing yellow blossoms. 

So when in 1485 Henry VII married Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of Edmund Tudor, descended from the wise man 
_Owen Tudor of Wales, the branches of York and Lancaster 
united in the red Tudor rose; bringing forward, who shall 
say how much of the rose-cross mysteries over which the 
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‘knights of the various secret orders and of the “ancient 
and accepted Scottish rites of Masons” have toiled through 
the ages. From this house of Tudor came the scholarly 
Elizabeth, who, among other good things, knew how to 
appropriate for England’s benefit, the discoveries which 
the Portuguese navigator had made and the enterprises 
which the Italian Columbus aided by Spain’s Isabella, 
carried forward. 

The reign of the Scotch House of Stuarts followed, which, 
lasting fifty-four years, was one struggle between sover- 
eigns and people for power. 

And the Angles had not only appeared among British 
dominantsand not of them, but had secured recognition as the 
people who had rights which the king was bound under seal 
to respect. Did their prophetic souls realize that that 
which was in part should be done away when the whole 
should have come? And did they know that their charter 
was but like the wail of a babe, “crying in the night and 
with no language but a cry,” compared to the shout which 
sent across the world the announcement that kings had 
no rights which “the people” are bound to respect, except 
the right to be respectable? And did they know that 
their Magna Charta would lead the way for that Maxima 
Charta, the constitution of these United States of America, 
which declares universal] liberty to all, without distinction 
of color or former condition of servitude; even of that most 
humiliating and race-destroying sort of servitude to which 
licensed animalism has subjected the mothers of men? It 
was no cry, but the spirit of a shout which in 1775 drove 
from these shores that lion symbolical of a government 
that to-day can relish a thirteenth-century charter, and 
with pap-spoon in one hand and a gun-fuse in the other, is 
at our door trying to administer the drugged dose to our 
goddess. 

This is plain from the fact, that even Sir William Har- 
court, Liberal leader of the House though he is, said the 
other day, that “the points of difference between Great 
Britain and the United States are insignificant, and could 
easily be settled between the two cabinets; but if the popu- 
lace” (mark “populace,” for he does not know that this 
is the government of a people, by a people, and for a peo- 
ple) “if the populace on both sides were allowed (?) to raise 
the excitement of the real matters at stake, there would be 
great danger of strife.” 

Now if English language means anything this. English 
means: The matters at stake must be star-chambered 
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by the two cabinets; for if English people and Amer- 
ican people are allowed (?) to know what we are about, 
the excitement of the real issues at stake would drive 
the people to make war against—what? Why, against 
something, of course, which is not the people, but is 
the would-be masters of the people, that Sir William 
Harcourt puts before the imagination under the name, “the 
twe cabinets.” That is the style of doing business into which 
the British are already lassoing the English people and 
the American self-sovereigns; vide, the methods which 
are obtaining in our national Congress to-day, and in “the 
House” on the Hill, concerning which, someone justly asked 
through the Transcript, “Have we a House of Lords?” 

So “I sing arms” which America bears in her Charta 
of American liberties, from which British practices, as 
here demonstrated, are as far removed to-day, as in 1215 
King John’s ideas were from those of the real English peo- 
ple whose name (but not whose principles or nature) the 
British-lion-lovers still bear. And I affirm the British 
lion is always treacherous, whether rampant or couchant ; 
and warn, when he crouches be prepared for his death-grip. 

Cut short was the 1694 attempt of the Angles “to gain 
and retain that full personal liberty in which the Commons 
voted to abolish the House of Lords as unnecessary, burden- 
some, and dangerous alike to the liberties, safety, and pub- 
lic interests of the people.” In eleven years the project 
was thrust back, although the republican form of govern- 
ment was established and a council of state was appointed 
of which John Bradshaw was president, and John Milton, 
the poet and extreme republican, was secretary. 

Then again came in the Stuarts who, whatever else can 
be said of them, were firm believers that laws were made 
for subjects, not for kings. 

In 1730, the Elector of Hanover came in as King of Eng- 
land, under the name of George L_ He was followed by his 
sen, George IT, also a Hanoverian, so that George III was 
the first of this House of Brunswick who was born in Eng- 
land. Then came George IV who was succeeded by his 
-brother, Duke of Clarence, with the title, William IV; and 
William’s niece Victoria (the daughter of the Duke of Kent) 
succeeded William IV, in 1837 and, in 1840, married Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. During all this time, the 
Teutonic Empire was building up by marriage alliance and 
force of arms, and the English people were ruled by good 
Teutons—first and last—with an interregnum of Danes, 
Normans from Jerusalem and elsewhere, Spanish (?), Welsh, 
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Scotch, and Dutch sovereigns. But as conglomerate as 
were the families of the kings, quite as conglomerate became 
the so-called English people; as they carried also in their 
veins whatever the ancient Romans and their armies 
through four hundred and seventy-five years, had contrib- 
uted from their blood, gathered up as that was from all the 
nations of that ancient time, when greater Rome was mis- 
tress of now buried civilizations. 

In view of all this, what does it signify that such a 
heterogeneous mass are called English? If their birth, 
lineage, or kings are not preponderably even of the English 
language (though that is an utter conglomerate), is it some 
hidden ideal, some essentially Anglo-intellectual influence, which 
gives permanence to the name of that people of whom we 
first hear, in this review, as having come from Southern 
Denmark? “There is something” sweet “in Denmark,” or 
the name of “the people” of its south would not have 
adhered to the British nation. 

Conglomerate America is a keen spectator of conditions, 
and looks with the eyes of the twentieth-century civil- 
ization into the eyes of other people as conglomerate. For 
it has nearly come to pass, Of all bloods is each nation of 
the earth; which is but another way of saying, “Of one 
blood are all the nations of the earth.” This binds us all 
up in one bundle of life, and does away with talk about 
“one language” and “one blood” as a basis of alliance of 
the few as against the many. The chief interest is that 
in whatever language we speak we should succeed in saying 
something of profit to those who have to hear us; and it 
is of interest that the “one blood” should be full of good 
nerve-force, instead of being devitalized to the verge of 
invalidity or insanity by family doings. And we must all 
know that the development of a strong intellectual pur- 
pose and an identity of actuating moral principles do not 
come by chance, but are the outcome of generations of 
spiritual development carried on by individuals who, at 
last, do attain to a makeup of this kind, and that those 
individuals may be of any or every nationality. And so 
we must see that no nationality, in itself, places the bar- 
sinister on any escutcheon. 

Yet, on the 17th of February, a Chicago audience heard 
a British preacher explain that “People .of unhistoric 
minds, little development of reason or conscience, and no 
religious depth of nature may get themselves into a belief 
that certain surface interests may be promoted by a war 
between English-speaking races.” They also heard, “Look- 
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ing in the direction of an abiding union between all English- 
speaking people as being the most desirable of all things 
practicable, let us consider the past history of England”; 
and then the lecturer went back a little way, as far as 
King John’s transaction with the Angles and the Charter, 
in support of the British international scheme of we two, 
England and America as against the rest of the world. 

Now with such a worldwide work as America has taken 
in hand, why should a gentleman make such remarks? 
As if any people ever restrained themselves from- war 
because of the language spoken! Have the British ever 
been so restrained in all their long history of constant 
fighting within their own island? Has England ever kept 
her guns off of America because some Americans speak 
English? And supposing they did all speak English, what 
is English but the conglomerate climax of all languages, 
welded into an ever-changing form of utterance, not yet 
at its best and most permanent. So what can it mat- 
ter to a hoipolloi nation like the British, whose honorable 
queen is German and whose princes and princesses are 
everything good in the way of language, and whose parlia- 
ment and whose Londoners at home and colonists abroad 
send up to Heaven a clatter of tongues like that which arose 
from Babel—what can it matter to such a polyglot Bedlam 
that America’s “English” is not much worse? 

Have the British disabled themselves from dispassionate 
thinking? Has the love of fighting and—other things given 
them delirium, as they look toward “the surface interests 
which will be” for them “promoted,” if America will but 
give up war of words and weapons and come into alliance 
with them as against the rest of the world, and meet their 
convenience in the matter of land syndicates, money bonds, 
the gold-standard, free trade, etc.? For then we two would 
be one, and that one would be—Angles? We are not half 
sure of that. We should be, simply what we are now, a 
conglomerate people, but with our heads thrust into the 
noose of a thirteenth-century contract as to what king and 
. parliament might allow (?) to the populace of both coun- 
‘tries, and with the things of the Pall-Mall-Gazette style estab- 
lished as the conditions to be fixed upon American woman- 
hood. 

The Angles are a most elusive element in the British con- 
_glomerate, and the British nation is wide away from being 
truly English. If it were English, its policy would not be 
such an one as is that to which the British adhere, nor would 
the lion be its symbol. For “the lion’s whole organization 
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is that of a creature modified to fulfil in the most perfect 
degree yet attained, an active, predacious mode of exist- 
ence.” And it is the English people’s worst enemy. 

Two thousand years ago, pagan (?) Rome had domi- 
nated Egypt, the Mediterranean, and the East, gathering 
up into its personality the wealth, learning, and skill of 
the world, and bringing them in the person of Cesar, the 
Roman army and consulates to Britain, which was there- 
after held as a Roman colony for four hundred and seventy- 
five years. British history did not begin even then, when, 
55 B. C., Ceesar entered the country. Cesar himself knew 
that he had come not to destroy but to fulfil purposes older 
than Rome; and to plant with the Britons, before Rome 
should fall, Rome’s ancient policy and methods of ex- 
tending dominion through the earth by force of arms, 
and to establish the influence which inhered in the act 
of setting up the standard of the eagle. For it is known 
that to the standard of the eagle all nations will gather. 
Cesar knew that the Carthaginians and Phenicians had 
been in Britain (then called Albion) generations before he 
first came in 55 B. C., and that they had settled Britain for 
the exact purpose of planting there the truly human teach- 
ing the love of which must be born in people, or they 
cannot delight themselves on the plane of living which this 
teaching sets for occupancy. 

The ancient Britons whom Cesar found, had a principle of 
coéperation in their industries, as in their studies and reli- 
gion. They cremated their dead, which gave rise to the vul- 
garly popular assertion that they “burnt their victims in 
iron cages.” In the religion of the Gauls (French) and the 
Britons, there was no difference. “For Albion was once be- 
lieved to have been part of the Continent,” as Richard 
Verstegan says, and supports the opinion with “sundry 
pregnant reasons.” He says, “that our Isle of Albion had 
been continent with Gallia, hath been the opinion of divers.” 
And a century earlier one very satisfactory reason was 
pleasantly imagined by Sir Thomas More: “Howbeit as 
they say, and as the fashion of the place itself doth partly 
show, it was not always encompassed about with sea. But 
King Utopus whose name as conqueror, the Island beareth, 
even at his arriving and entering upon the land forthwith 
obtaining the victory, caused fifteen miles space of uplandish 
ground where the sea had no passage, to be cut and digged 
up—and so wrought the sea about the land!” Now if he 
“wrought the sea about the land,” then he and his tremen- 
dous army (who together did as great things all along their 
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line of march, as the commentaries show) not only cut 
through the English channel but must also have cut, 
blasted out, and annihilated the land where to the east 
of the British Isles, the North Sea now is—the North Sea, 
which, being there, sunders Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and that part of France from the land now called 
the British Islands. By doing this Utopus (whoever he 
was) shut up as in a schoolroom the people of the “snug 
little, tight little, right little island,” and prepared it for 
Cesar and the Empire to put over these people for four 
hundred and seventy-five years, those worldwide-educated 
teachers, the Romans. 

If this were so, then it is easy to see how the land of 
Bretagne in France, and Britain in Albion, with the “fif- 
teen miles of uplandish ground” between, might all have 
been one land, and the two people one in speech and religion ; 
and how it chanced (?) that in the district of Stonehenge in 
Britain and Carnac in Gaul (France) there are still to be 
seen the remains of the stupendous work of the Druidical 
age, in the four thousand immense stones which are asso- 
ciated with the legends of their antique worship. If those 
two regions once were one, then probably the fifteen miles 
of what is now British Channel was covered with great 
temples and halls of learning of the Druids. For Cvzsar 
in his Commentaries reports, that “once a year the priests 
of Britain used to come in boats to say mass over the re- 
mains of an engulfed city, where great blocks of stone, 
held to be relics of buried Druidical temples, were to be 
seen at low water.” 

Were the teachers and lawgivers surrounded by a few 
votaries of learning? Says Cesar in the Commentaries: 
“The population is very great, and the buildings very 
numerous. Their instruction was oral. They held that 
after death, the soul does not perish. They believe in 
the transmigration” (reincarnation?) “of souls. They dis- 
coursed of the heavenly bodies and their motion; and of 
the extent of the world and of the peoples of other climes.” 
“They were very learned; and very simple in their manners 
and modes of living,” said Diodorus Siculus, a contempor- 
ary of Cesar. “Their passions were under subjection to 
their intellectual leaders; and, not only in peace but in 
war with other nations, not friends alone but even enemies 
defer to them, and to composers of verse.” For they had 
bards who sang the praises of their heroes, who were 
heroes in the sense of having gained victory over their own 
lower natures. “Frequently during hostilities, when 
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armies are approaching each other, with swords drawn and 
lances extended, these men, rushing between them, put 
an end to their contentions, taming them,” into a love for 
some mysterious link of attachment which was more power- 
‘ful than was the opposing force which, for the time, had 
deluged them in fury. 

Ptolemy the geographer, who flourished about a cen- 
tury and a half after Cesar became acquainted with the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, describes them as “building 
temples of gigantic proportions and raising earth works 
that rival the wonders of modern engineering”; which, as 
they wisely cremated their dead, were probably not sepul- 
chres, but were more probably great covered roads, by 
means of which they were able to transport themselves and 
their great hosts invisibly from point to point, or, go into 
absolute seclusion, at need, and for any great national pur- 
pose. “For their priests were lawgivers and teachers; and 
the most perfect elements of learning were considered to have 
existed in Britain.” And those who wished to be more ac- 
curately versed in the occult, power-giving mysteries went 
to Britain in order to become acquainted with them. 

This is the genuine ancestry of the genuine Angles. 
Knight says, that, in the time of Alfred, “the darkness 
began to break, and the people who had been lost to view 
as’ Britons, began to appear as the English people,” or 
Angles. Not that all the Angles were necessarily there, 
but that some of the widespread wisdom-lovers were there, 
working wonders; as others of them were in Egypt, Jeru- 
salem, Greece, India, China, Japan, and, even then, were in 
ancient America, as a better knowledge of our Spanish and 
our Toltee and Aztec civilizations in America will reveal 
to us. . 

These were “the people” whom Cesar found. And he 
knew that their principle of “close association” was for 
the protection of their ideals. It would seem that the Saxon 
Heptarchy attempted to symbolize “the white religion” of 
Albion, “the white isle,” with “the white horse.” But the 
Danes held to the symbol of the bird, and perhaps it was 
in the struggle and the defeat of that higher ideal that the 
Danish bird came finally to appear as “the black raven,” 
whose sad-colored plumage and whose cry became a thing 
of terror to those who loved better to follow the ways of the 
good brute. And, as in all past time, the full discussion 
of these principles was driven into cloistered retreat because 
of the violence with which the lovers of less intellectual 
method fight against these better ways, so the Angles 
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of Southern Denmark may have gone into seclusion till 
need summoned them to action. So it was with the 
Julian family. Julius Cesar’s mother’s family had always 
held to the practice of a principle which is back of the 
philosophy of brain-building, a philosophy which is half 
revealed and half concealed in the story of the pheenix, 
which, at every great world-period, rises out of the ashes 
of the altar, flies forth, lays an egg, and returns to its soli- 
tude and deathlike self-obliteration. 

The symbol of the bird, conventionalized, has marked the 
standard borne in battles and affixed to seals and to the 
coat-of arms of those who aspire to be of this kind, in contra- 
distinction from the type who love better to follow the beast, 
wherever it leads. 

The history of each succeeding won is but a repetition of 
the methods which in a preceding won, were bronght to 
bear on society for its unfoldment through the faithfulness 
of the individual to his principles. When such an unfold- 
ment is attained by any individual, he or she belongs to the 
world; as did Julius Cesar, who was Pontifex Maximus of 
Rome before that Jesus of Jerusalem was born, from 
whose birth we date the Christian era. Like the fabled 
phoenix, each such individual goes forth, doing what must 
be done to perpetuate in the earth Phceenixian deeds and 
doers of such deeds: deeds, which when recorded in his- 
tory are not believable by ordinary minds, and so are com- 
monly relegated to the realm of fable. Thus it was at 
Rome’s beginning when Romulus and Remus there found 
a solitude in which to plant themselves and their ideal methods 
of abstemious life according to that principle of liberty 
to all, which excludes license or special privilege to any. 

Thus the illumined ones of the Pheenixian type have 
become saviours in time of need, as did Cesar, who 
was not sundered from his personal principles, which 
were those of the eagle, nor from his polity of national 
practice, which was that of ancient Rome. 

The polity and practice of Rome was to plant her in- 
stitutions as far as possible in her colonies, and to furnish 
from her own numbers the chief officers of government 
and administration. And this policy is ingrained British 
practice to-day. But the British polity is Rome’s polity 
minus the eagle and plus the lion. Vide, every country 
where they plant their guns when they go to obtain gold 
mines and other things, on whatever claims they can man- 
age, while the government does the rest. The Angles of 
old Albion were the Pheenicians of the world, who, history 
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shows, were driven from place to place, while endeavoring, 
here and there, to plant their principles, carrying, in sealed 
symbolism, the oral teachings of “the white religion,” which 
gives a “white world” (as the Welsh say) to those who 
attain to the practice of its peace-making principle, “Lib- 
erty to all, special privilege to none.” The symbol of the 
Pheenicians is the phoenix; and the symbol of the phoenix 
is the eagle. This symbol the British have forsaken because 
of their affinity for the lion. But as about three thou- 
sand years ago the eagle appeared in historical promi- 
nence as the Roman standard of attainment, so now 
since 1776 the eagle has figured as the American standard 
toward which for a hundred and a quarter years the nation 
has been struggling, and struggling under the disadvan- 
tage imposed upon it by a disfranchised womanhood; who, 
in their tondition of political degradation, can hardly become 
the mothers of the Phoenixian type of man. For it is on 
the full practicalization of its principles by all the people 
(and women are people) that America depends, as she looks 
to—not gather to her support the opposer of all other 
lands but—see every nation of the eagth set up within 
its own borders this standard: that each, who “knows,” 
may teach the »ne who knows not, the dignity of human 
individuality and the delight of life. 

Then the descendants of Foulke, King of Jerusalem, or of 
Solomon or David, would be allowed to go home, and 
under the winged symbolism of the cherubim of their 
Shekinah-mystery, enjoy again Hiero-salem, the hidden 
peace, thus relieving the British of a burden they are not 
competent to carry. And if the real Angles would sym- 
pathetically discuss with Ireland its history and the mean- 
' ing of the Ion:an dove, the angel of the harp of harmony, 
as of old, bardlike, would bring peace, and release the 
British from all further anxiety on the score of that “turbu- 
lent people.” And Germany and Russia, France and Spain, 
Italy and the Asiatics and Africans, in a conclave of exact 
truth-telling would,find themselves at one mind; and would 
proclaim peace for the reason that peace reigns wherever 
the eagle nests. For to its standard gather men and 
women filled with the knowledge of the arts and sciences 
and the best grace of life. The learning of the Alexan- 
drian and Greek schools is borne on the wings of the eagle. 
And it empowers with wings those who honor its standard. 

It is supposed that Westminster Abbey now stands on the 
former site of the temple of Apollo; and it is said, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is very properly erected on the spot where the 
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Romans had set up a temple to Diana, the goddess of 
chastity—a virtue without the practice of which nothing 
is possible to the very ancient philosophy of high life. 

It is related that once in passing through a market-place 
in Rome, Gregory saw some British slaves for sale, notice- 
able for their fair complexions and beauty. “Who are 
these?” he asked. “Angles,” said the merchant. “Not 
Angles, but angels shall they be,” said Gregory. 

In our scientific gropings after the spirit-principle of 
Life, we talk of “persistence of type,” which is one way 
of saying, “The spirit does the body make.” And that is 
absolutely true of the spirited-blood of the Phenixian type 
of people which appears here and there in the self-recreat- 
ing, self-resurrecting kind. Such are born of mothers who 
have freedom to live according to the law of the goddess, 
“Liberty to all and license to none.” This is the inherent 
law, characteristic of the true Angle, and secures high 
heredity. 

“The gods are to each other not unknown,” and men and 
women of this kind, in whatever land they live, will have 
no feud with America for driving from the goddess “the 
beast,” who otherwise “would devour the child,” divine 
humanity, “or ever it could be born.” And their standard 
is that of the mystical phoenix, figured forth to-day in the 
American eagle upborne by the hand of the Goddess of 
Liberty. For to this war of principles Phoenixians are sum- 
moned in this continent, whose wealth consists not alone 
in the abundance of its bimetallic medium of exchange, 
called gold and silver money, but in the released industries 
which will start up on every side, as the treasures in the 
heart of Mother Earth and the skilled labor of the hands 
and brains of her sons and daughters work together for 


the creation of new forms of life, of knowledge, and of 
beauty. 

















THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


Vv 
Evits oF THE Present System (continued). 


Strikes are among the serious evils of a private telegraph 
system. They result from the ill-treatment of employees. 
In the last quarter of a century there have been two tre- 
mendous telegraph strikes extending from ocean to ocean 
and causing enormous loss and inconvenience. The West- 
ern Union officially stated its own loss by the strike of 1883 
as being $709,300. The loss to the employees and the pub- 
lic in general cannot be estimated precisely, but the total 
loss was not less than a million, probably much more. The 
strike lasted about one month. 

We never hear of any such declarations of war on the 
part of public employees either here or abroad, for the 
reason that as a rule the comfort and prosperity of em- 
ployees is a matter of solicitude with the management, and 
in those cases where, for some temporary reason. full justice 
is not done them, the employees affected know they possess 
an effective remedy of a peaceable nature, whereas the em- 
ployees of a private monopoly find themselves crushed 
beneath the irresponsible power of a management that cares 
nothing for men but everything for gold,—petition disre- 
garded and the petitioners blacklisted and discharged,—no 
hope of any quick relief but by rebellion.’ 





1 Blair Com. vol. 2, p. 59. 

2 There was a time when if B stole the property of D the latter had no redress but 
retaliation or battle. He was at perfect liberty to knock B down if he could and 
trample on him till he was willing to do the square thing. This was inconvenient in 
several ways,—it disturbed the peace and harmony of society, and was not quite reli- 
able as a means of justice even between B and D, for B might prove the stronger and 
squeeze the life out of D as well as absorb his property. For these reasons society 
ordained that individuals should not fight out their quarrels among themselves but 
should take them into courts of justice where they could be settled without a breach 
of the peace, and with a clearer sense of justice than either party to the squabble could 
be expected to possess. So much for war between man and man ; but when a corpora- 
tion and its employees get into troub’e they are left to the primitive plan, because 
it disturbs society so much less, I suppose, to have a couple of battalions fighting in 
the streets than to have a row between D and B, or perhaps the corporation doesn’t 
want any court interference and is able to wield a greater influence with society than 
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Apropos of the strike of ’83 the Washington Sunday 
Herald said: 

“A country that leaves its most vital means of intercommunication, 
the very nerve of thought, in the grasp of a Jay Gould, deserves to 
have a strike every week that will paralyze correspondence, railway 
traffic, governmental operations (signal service, etc.), and everything 
else until it learns sense in the school of experience.” 


The following strong words are taken from Harper's 
Weekly: 

“Such interruptions as those arising from the strike produce not 
only incalculable inconvenience, but loss, and it is only for the people 
to decide whether they shall be tolerated. They will be always 
possible and imminent under the existing conditions of vast counter- 
organizations of labor and capital. . . . A general strike of the tele- 
graphs and raiiways would in a very short time cost the government 
and country very much more than the construction of a telegraph.” 


Poor service is another evil in large part due to abuse of 
the employing power. It manifests itself in slowness, in- 
accuracy, insufficient facilities, failure to guard the secrecy 
of messages, etc. 

The Chicago Tribune long ago called attention to the 
fact that while the Western Union service between the 
stock exchanges was very prompt and reliable, yet “when 
we step outside the isothermal lines of speculation we find 
a sudden drop in the efficiency of the telegraph.”* The 





the little thief B could obtain. There is no doubt that a court established to do jus- 
tice between employers and employees and substitute impartial equity for the gage 
of battle would accomplish much good. It could fix general principles of action, as 
has been done in respect to the other relations in which men stand to one another. 
It could, for example, affirm the principle that $50 per month should be the minimum 
reward for the services of man or woman in the telegraph service, and that any agree- 
ment to the contrary should be void as unconscionable and against public policy. No 
system of arbitration, however, whether voluntary or compulsory, could ever remove 
the antagonism of interest between owners on the one hand and employees and the 
public on the other—an antagonism which is the cause of all the evils of the telegraph 
system and which will cause evil in some form so long as it continues to exist. Only 
public ownership can remove this antagonism, wherefore public ownership is the only 
complete remedy for the evils of the present system. To illustrate by a concrete case: 
if the Industrial Court declared that $50 should be the minimum pay permitted by 
publis policy (except, of course, where the service is a labor of love and friendship), 
the Western Union would immediately advance the price of telegraphing, and they 
could easily adjust their books in agreement with the Postal Telegraph Company so 
as to give the appearance of necessity to any price they chose to adopt. Moreover 
they would arrange with employees to pay back a part of their salaries, and discharge 
and blacklisting would await anyone who complained. If this were met by legisla- 
tion we should have another effort at evasion, and so on in endless succession, an 
eternal struggle to outwit and defeat the public and the employees; we have all seen 
it and we know only too well-how largely it succeeds. Nothing but public ownership 
(or a marvellous conversion of the telegraph managers) can secure good wages to em- 
ployees together with low rates for service and earnest efforts on the part of the man- 
agement to conduct the business in the interests of the people as a whole. 


3 Issue of Nov. 23, 1883. 
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New York Herald calls the Western Union service “poor 
and irregular”; the New Orleans City /tem says, “The ser- 
vice is slow, bungling, and expensive”;* The Manufacturer 
says: “The service is by no means what it ought tobe. Ina 
large percentage of dispatches errors of vexatious and 
hurtful character are made.”® Poor service is one of the 
standing complaints of that portion of the press which 
dares to criticise the Western Union, and its defenders 
have little or nothing to say in rebuttal,—only the presi- 
dent of the company attempts to maintain that the service 
is good, relying for his proof on illustrations taken from the 
transmission of dispatches to and from the stock exchanges 
or smaller gambling dens. 

Professor Ely calls the service “defective and irregular,” 
and says that he “has sent a telegram a distance of some 
four hundred miles and has given the telegram a start of 
twenty-four hours, then taken a train and arrived at the 
destination of the telegram on the same day on which the 
telegram was delivered. This is by no means an isolated 
experience.” ® 

It is no uncommon thing for a person or letter to outstrip 
a telegram and reach the common destination ahead of it, 
though starting later than the electric message. 

“Two years ago the 22d of February I was visiting Mr. Powderly on 
business. As we sat in his house at eleven o’clock at night the door 
bell rang. When the deor was opened, a reporter from the Irish 
World in New York walked in. After taking his seat, he inquired of 
Mr. Powderly if he had received his dispatch. He replied that he had 
not. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I sent you one, just before getting on the train 
at New York, notifying you that I would be here at 11.’ Just at that 
moment the bell rang again; when the door was opened, the Western 
Union messenger boy walked in, and the reporter had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Powderly receipt for the message that he had sent from 
New York. He had beaten his own message, by train, fifteen minutes. 
For fear that the gentlemen present representing the Western Union 
may think that is so long ago that it is barred by the statute of limita- 
tion, I have here another one. This one was sent to my colleague on 
the committee from Florida. On the face of it, it says it was received 
in Washington 12.10 A. M. I saw him receipt for it at 11 A. M. It 
had taken them eleven hours to get it from the Western Union office 
to my office, five blocks away. Why, only last night I received a 
letter from Philadelphia by special delivery. It arrived in Wash- 
ington by train, at 9.25 P. M., and at 10.15 I receipted for it, only forty 
minutes to get it through the postoffice and up to my office, the same 
distance as the Western Union.”’* 


A few years ago some relatives of mine telegraphed from 





4 Wanamaker, 1890, pp. 42, 204. - 
5 Issue of April 1, 1890 (Philadelphia). 

6 December ARENA, 1895, p. 50. 

1 Bingham Com. p. 86, testimony of Mr. Beaumont. 
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Atlantic City about 10 A. M. to their home in Mount Holly 
eighteen miles east of Philadelphia. At 3 P. M. they took 
train for home which they reached that evening. Next day 
the telegram came, announcing that they were coming. At 
the time of sending the message they inquired if it would 
go right through and were assured that it would. 

There is plenty more of the same sort: 


“It is within the experience of every business man that messages 
might sometimes have been sent by hand on one of the two-hour 
trains from Philadelphia to New York with a fair chance of reaching 
the destination as quickly as if they had been sent by wire.. The 
service between the large cities is, however, better than that to the 
smaller towns. Not far from Philadelphia is a town of six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, having great industrial interests. It costs but 
little more to send a-messenger thither from the city by rail than to 
use the wires, and ordinarily such a messenger can go out and return 
before a telegram sent in one direction will reach the person to whom 
it is addressed. No telegrams.are delivered in the town after eight 
o’clock in the evening unless it is of vital importance. The operator 
is the person who estimates its importance, and he rarely fails to give 
the benefit of the doubt to the legs of his boy. If the postoffice gave 
such inefficient service in the matter of letters, it would be compelled 
by public opinion to improve its methods.” * 

_ “Itis simply wonderful, the delay in many of these dispatches. One 
of the leading and most responsible commercial travelling. men of this 
city makes the proposition to wager any sum from $100 to $1,000 that 
he will file in the telegraph office in this city, any day in the year, a 
dispatch to , and after filing and paying for the dispatch, he 
will step across the street and hire a livery team and drive to ~a 
distance of thirty-two miles from here, and his wager is that he will 
reach in advance of his telegram.’’*® 


The company’s appetite for slowness is not always content 
with finite delay,—the message is sometimes laid away and 
never sent at all.*® 

The exercises are also varied by transmitting to the 
wrong destination, misspelling the name of the addressee 
so that no delivery can be made, omitting essential words 
or altering the terms of the message so that misunderstand- 
ings arise, occasioning serious losses to persons innocent 
of all fault except that of relying on the telegraph. Hun- 
dreds of pages of legal text are required to discuss the 
cases in which suit has been brought against the telegraph 
companies for damages caused by inaccuracy of transmis- 
sion, delay, or total failure to transmit,” and the cases in 
which suit is brought are but a small part of the total num- 














® The Manufacturer (Philadelphia), April 1, 1890. 
® Wanamaker 1890, p. 139. 


2 Sprague v. Western Union, 6 Daly 200; s. c. 67 N. Y.590; Candeev. W. U., 34 Wis 
consin 471, etc. 


11 See Croswell’s Legal Text Book on Telegraphs, etc., Little, Brown & Co., 1895. 
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ber in which injurious errors occur. It may be interesting 
to note the facts in one or two cases. 

In the Landsberger case” a telegram to Landsberger, 28 
Broad street, New York City, was transmitted “Lammeyer,” 
failing thereby to reach the plaintiff. The address was in- 
quired about over the wires, but before the error was cor- 
rected the time limited in the contract made by the sender 
of the telegram had elapsed and he had lost $900 by failing 
to fulfil a bona fide agreement for the sale of merchandise. 
The company was held not to be responsible because the 
damage was a loss of profit. 

In the Lowery case a telegram to “send $500,” was 
changed so that it read “send $5,000.” The plaintiff sent 
$5,000 and the consignee absconded with it. Western 
Union not responsible.** So if the message is in cipher the 
company is not responsible for errors in transmission, how- 
ever careless and injurious,—so it is held by the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court and othersof high authority, on the ground that 
as the company cannot understand the message it cannot 
contemplate any damages, which appears to me to be non- 
sense, but is none the less law, except in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and Virginia.** 

Suits have been brought in considerable numbers even 
by the brokers whose work the Western Union boasts of 
doing so perfectly, and the general public can calculate with 
certainty on a large percentage of error. The following 
testimony of a wide-awake postmaster in the city of 
tells the universal story of Western Union service. 

“Many of the actions of the Western Union Telegraph Company in 
regard to business connected with the mail are_inexcusable. Take, 
for instance, as an illustration, last Friday; I received, as postmaster 
here, three dispatches from commercial travelling men ordering their 
mail forwarded to three different points. Not merely one of these dis- 
patches, but all three of them were transmitted wrong; that is, the 
initial of the name was wrong or the name spelled so badly it was 
absolutely impossible to decipher it. Of course there was some simi- 
larity in names or initials so as to give me some clue as to who it was 
meant for, but a postmaster is not safe in guessing at these matters. 
I was confident they were wrong and refused them and asked the 
telegraph company to have a second transmission. They did so, and 
in each case of the second transmission the names and initials were 
absolutely correct; but the second transmission did not get here until 
the next morning, and as a consequence thereof the mail for these 
gentlemen was delayed in forwarding from twelve to twenty-four 





12 $2 Barb. N. Y. 530. 
13 60 N. Y. 198. 


1% See Croswell § 590 et seg. In one case the plaintiff's loss was $20,000, but the West- 
ern Union kept its millions of profit free of contribution for the wreckage eaused by 
its employment of illtrained, overworked operators. 
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hours. I mention this particular date because it is fresh in my mind, 
but I could give you many others of like character; in fact it is a 
frequent occurrence at this postoffice.” 

“Some two years ago I had a personal experience which cost me 
$40. I sent a telegram to the third assistant postmaster-general 
ordering 20,000 No. 5 2-cent envelopes, first quality, white. The 
envelopes came but were not first quality and were not white. An 
investigation showed that the telegraph company in transmitting the 
message left the words ‘first quality’ and ‘white’ out of the mes- 
sage, and the order was filled exactly as the message reached the 
third assistant postmaster-general with these words left out. The 
result was that I could not use the envelopes and the department 
simply redeemed them for their face value in postage stamps. The 
only thing for me to do was to grin and bear the loss. Of course the 
telegraph company ‘were sorry,’ so they informed me.” * 


Do not imagine that the Western Union’s program of 
bad service is completed by slowness, inaccuracy, and fail- 
ure to transmit. There are other threads in the fabric of 
their disrepute as carriers of intelligence. 

“Grave difficulties have arisen from time to time between 
the government and the telegraph companies which have 
declined and still decline to furnish such facilities as are 
deemed essential to the perfect success of the signal ser- 
vice.”*® Hannibal Hamlin stated the insufficiency of the 
public service afforded by the telegraph companies, as 
one of three emphatic reasons which impelled him to ad- 
vocate a government telegraph."* 

The Western Union is not always satisfied with mere in- 
sufficiency of facilities for the public business. On the 4th 
of March, 1871, it suddenly terminated the transmission 
of weather reports over all its lines because of a misunder- 
standing as to the power of the federal authorities over 
the telegraph under the law of 1866, and it was nearly 
four months before it could be persuaded to resume busi- 
ness and allow the sailors, farmers, travellers, and general 
public to be informed as usual of coming storm or sun- 
shine, thaw or freeze.** 





16 Wanamaker 1890, p. 139. 

16 P.-M. Genl. Creswell Nov. 15, 1872, p. 27. 

17 Congressional Globe 42d Cong. 2d sess. p. 3554. The three reasons were: ist, for 
the sake of the signal service which the Western Union does not properly serve 
although the government pays it $250,000 a year; 2d, for the sake of the low rates all 
the rest of the world enjoys, and 3d, for the sake of the postoffice system which may at 
any time be depleted by a strong telegraph in competent private hands. 

28 The Committee on Commerce, Senator Chandler chairman, reported that “‘ The 
sudden cessation of the telegraphic reports extending in their consequences to so 
many interests threatened to prove disastrous ” (Sen. Rep. 223 42d-2d, June 1, 1872). 
Other companies helped the government out some, and finally on June 24, 1871, after 
a good deal of discussion the Western Union kindly consented to permit the P.-M. 
Genl. to fix the rates for government dispatches as is provided by the law under 
which the Western Union holds its right to do interstate business. 
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Another sort of insufficiency in our telegraph service is 
strongly stated by Victor Rosewater, for seven years the 
Western Union manager at Omaha and a high authority 
as we have already had occasion to state in these papers. 

“One of the most significant facts in regard to the present condition 
of the telegraph service in this country, is that only one-fourth of the 
telegraph offices in this country are commercial offices, and the other 
three-fourths are railroad offices. The telegraph companies will not 
maintain offices at points where the income does not cover rent and 
the salary of the operator. The consequence is that the people in thou- 
sands of American towns are obliged to depend upon a service where 
the wires are constantly busy with the traysmission of railroad 
service messages. The railroad operators are, as a class, not com- 
petent to handle commercial business, and the dispatches transmitted 
through railroad offices are frequently subjected to errors and ruinous 
delays. Now, in Great Britain and other European countries, the 
reverse is true. I found that there are three postal-telegraph stations 
to one railroad-telegraph station. In fact, the railroad wires are 
seldom used for commercial business. In nearly every village where 
there is a postoffice there is also a postal-telegraph office.” ” 


Our telegraph service is also poor because it is not prop- 
erly coérdinated with the telephone service, because old 
methods are used instead of the newest and best, because 
it is marred by unjust discrimination, and because it 
divulges the secrets entrusted to it. The first three points 
will be dealt with hereafter, but a word about the last may 
be useful here. If you impart a secret to a doctor or a law- 
yer professionally, you need not fear for its safety, but if 
you give it to the Western Union you might almost as well 
tell it to the town gossip or the new reporter on a city 
paper whose position and wages depend on the amount of 
sensational matter he can collect. 

Speculative operations largely depend on telegraphic 
reports from Liverpool and New York. On the strength 
of dispatches men buy wheat by the hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth. This is not commendable business, but it 
is none the less an outrage to take money from A for a 
private dispatch to himself when the information contained 
in it has already been peddled out to others. Yet this has 
been done not once merely but many times. “An operator 
in Chicago claims to have paid out $400 a week for dis- 
patches from the Old World, and the wheat markets of 
this; and not long since he discovered that others had been 
getting the benefit of these dispatches before himself, and 
at much less cost than he was subjected to. In an attempt 





2” The Voice, New York, Aug. 29, 1895, p.1. For the reasons of the insufficiency of the 
ordinary railroad office for prompt and accurate commercial service see Bingham 
Com. 1890, Rosewater, p. 6. 
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to solve the mystery of these dispatches, a decoy was sent 
to Chicago from Milwaukee, instructions having been pre- 
viously given by letter. At the Chicago office the dispatch 
was evidently given into other hands, for wheat advanced 
3 cents a bushel at once, and the parties who secured the 
telegram lost $300,000 by their sharpness. A gentleman 
who knows whereof he speaks tells us that the contents 
of dispatches sent from this city by wheat men to the 
Northwest are frequently given to rival buyers who operate 
upon them.”?° 

Loud complaints have been made about the disclosure 
of political messages, and government business, even mili- 
tary dispatches in time of war. In 1894 Mr. Wilson said: 
“Suppose I transmit a confidential telegram relative to 
political matters of importance to myself. In the general 
judgment of the people of the West, such news as that now 
leaks like a sieve.”** At the time of the Hayes canvass 
the governor of Florida complained that messages were ex- 
posed at Tallahassee to a leading Democratic politician.** 
In 1889 the Western Union received $88,000 for selling elec- 
tion news to pool rooms, theatres, etc.,2* the news being 
abstracted from messages sent over its wires by third par- 
ties, just as if the postoffice should select information of 
special interest from the letters that pass through its hands 
and sell it to pool-rooms, theatres, ete. Of the insecurity 
even of orders sent to the troops in time of war a flagrant 
instance was referred to by Mr. Albright in the second ses- 
sion of the 43d Congress. Important government dis- 
patches ordering certain movements of Union troops were 
sent by Major-General McDowell to Captain Mills and other 
officers. Twenty-four hours before the dispatches were 
delivered to the addressees the contents of the messages 
had been given to the public in a garbled form for the sake 
of political effect, and the contemplated movements of the 
troops had to be countermanded.** 

The contrast between our telegraphic service and that 
of Europe is not at all pleasing to American pride. Presi- 
dent Francis Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology told the writer that he found the service in 
England and Germany much better than in the United 





%® H. Rep. 114, pp. 11, 12. b 
21 Renderson Cominittee I. T. U. Hearings, p. 41. 

* Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 901. 

% Bingham Com. Rosewater, p. 3. 

™ Congressional Record 43-2, p. 1422. 
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States. Professor Simon Newcomb says that the telegraph 
service in the United States is the poorest in the world.* 
And Professor R. T. Ely says, that “ the contrast between 
the service in this country and the service in Germany is 
most painful to one who has lived in both countries,”** and 
he specifies the facts that the offices are so frequently 
closed, that none exist in rural districts, that transmission 
is irregular and unreliable, and that inaccuracy in greater 
or less degree is the rule rather than the exception, all of 
which is the exact contrary of his experience with the Ger- 
man telegraph. Other evidence of the superior efficiency 
of the public telegraphs across the sea will be adduced 
when we come to speak specifically of the foreign telegraph. 

Now and then an individual worker will make a mistake 
or commit a wrong even when all the employees are chosen 
with care, well-trained, well-paid, and well-treated, but the 
multiplicity of errors, discriminations, delays, etc., that 
characterizes our telegraph service and distinguishes it 
in so marked a manner from the public service abroad, is 
due to the very nature of a selfish private monopoly. 

A private telegraph does not aim at service. It wants 
cheap labor, and that means inefficient labor. It abuses 
its employees, and they are consequently out of sympathy 
with their work, do not put their hearts into it nor give as 
good service even as they know how to give. The long 
list of imperfections in Western Union service results from 
the ill-treatment of employees, the lack of proper care in the 
use of the employing power, the policy of suppressing in- 
ventions, the absence of needful facilities, the false distri- 
bution of those that exist, and the ruling thirst for gain 
regardless of the public good. For every count in the in- 
dictment the management of the company is responsible. 





25 Harvard Quarterly Jour. of Economics, July, ’93. 
2 ARENA, Dec. ’9, p. 50. 


(To be continued.) 











REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN ON VITAL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 





Is rae Suvete Tax Enoucu To Sotve tHe Lasor PRospitem? 


The opportunity to say a “last word” in answer to this 
question is offered me. 

On re-reading the papers of the symposium I find that 
the socialists answer “no,” mainly because they cannot see: 

1. That taking economic rent for common expenses will, 
by opening land to free settlement, raise the wages of labor 
at the margin of cultivation to a point ensuring comfort 
and leisure for itself, the base of the pyramid of human 
effort, and consequently for its whole superstructure. 

2. That the relation of man to land on which and from 
which he must live, is the basic relation, and that no other 
problem relating to his material welfare can be rightly 
and permanently solved until that basic relation is justly 
established; that the problems involved in the private 
ownership of the ways for the transportation of persons 
and property and the transmission of intelligence will 
be solved by such just establishment; and that the money 
question is of secondary importance, and is one which will 
largely settle itself after the single tax has secured to the 
laborer the wealth he earns. 

3. That the relation of labor to land remains the same 
under all systems of production, from the simplest to the 
most complex; the application of labor to land producing 
all wealth, first, by means of the bare hands of man, then 
with the aid of those first forms of capital, the pointed 
stick and sharpened stone, and finally by the marvellous 
modern machine. 

4. And that, failing to understand this persistent relation, 
they cannot see how the making of it free and perfect will 
by natural process compel the just distribution of wealth, 
but are forced, in order to justify the unnatural distribution 
which they propose, to deny to men their place in the uni- 
verse as conscious moral units, and to introduce a fourth 
factor into production by separating brain- from hand-work 
and calling it “ability.” 
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I note, also, that it is made a reproach to single taxers 
that they do not agree on the money question and that, while 
some of us assert that the single tax is enough to solve 
the labor question, other of us “prudently fail to affirm” 
that it is. 

The lack of comprehension of these points is owing, it 
seems to me, to lack of earnest consideration of the course 
of reasoning which supports our economic statements, and 
further, to the failure to carry that reasoning into the 
domain of morals, and the consequent failure to understand 
the body of doctrine grouped under the name of “single 
tax” as a philosophy, and not merely a fiscal measure having 
its beginning and end in the proposition to tax into the 
public treasury for the support of government the annual 
rental value of land in lieu of all other taxes. 

It is impossible, in the space granted me, to offer reasons 
for the belief that under the single tax system of land 
tenure (and all which that implies in the way of lessened 
taxation, sure and steady markets, just transportation rates, 
etc.), the worker at the margin of production, be he farmer, 
miner, cattle-ranch man, lumberman, fisherman, or other, 
will earn enough to command comfort and leisure, and will 
pocket his earnings; but I will point to one fact, and ask 
one question in connection with him. Fifty or sixty years 
ago the farmer, for instance, was an independent and pros- 
perous man. With the causes which have changed his con- 
dition removed by the single tax and his productive power 
increased, as all admit it has been, by discovery, invention, 
and the specialization of labor, what is to prevent his con- 
dition being not only as good under the single tax but bet- 
ter? There is nothing in political economy to teach us 
that the worker at the margin of cultivation is not abreast 
of his age. In fact, no man can live his life “a la Robinson 
Crusoe” in a civilized country; he must coéperate or perish. 

As to the second point. The private ownership of com- 
mon ways created monopoly of the right of way, a land 
monopoly pure and simple. This kind of land monopoly 
built up the power of the Standard Oil Company 
by means of the secret rebate, a species of highway rob- 
bery being more or less rapidly applied to other branches 
of trade. Single taxers say (with few exceptions, I believe) 
that these common ways should be treated as our streets 
are now, namely, that they should be owned and policed 
by the community and used by individuals as long as free 
competition in such use is possible. When from the nature 
of the use made of them monopoly is involved, as seems to 
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be the case in the gas and water supplies and perhaps 
others, then the community should operate as well as own 
them. 

In regard to the third and fourth points I will only ask a 
question or two. Granting for the sake of argument that 
the “rent of ability,” “the additional wealth created by the 
use of machinery in combined labor,” exists, and that it 
must be taken by the community in order justly to dis- 
tribute wealth and ensure the well-being of all, I would 
ask, At what point in the history of production does the 
rent of ability begin? Surely the primeval hunter by means 
of sharpened stones and with the help of his family created 
wealth over and above what he could have produced alone 
with bare hands. And surely the miller and his assistant 
by their wind or water wheel produced more flour than the 
wife of the primeval hunter by means of her round and 
hollowed stones and handful of grain. Land, labor, capi- 
tal—are not their relations fixed for all time, the same 
now in the fur and flour industries as they were in former 
days, the same always in complex as in simple methods of 
production? 

When a fundamental moral principle as incontrovertible 
as this, namely, that all men have a natural, inalienable, 
equal right to the use of the earth, is found to underlie the 
money question, and when a great thinker has built up by 
a series of logically inseparable steps a plan by which that 
principle may be put in practice, then single taxers will 
be a unit on the money question, and not till then. 

And this brings us to the last and most important point, 
—most important, because the statement, that some of 
us “prudently fail to affirm” that the single tax is enough 
to solve the labor problem, involves a charge of intellectual 
dishonesty most unjust to a body of men and women whose 
attitude of mind toward their economic belief is serious 
even to solemnity. Nevertheless, it is true that sometimes 
we say, “The single tax is enough,” sometimes we say, “It 
is not enough.” This is not due to the difference in our 
views of the single tax philosophy, but to the different 
meaning we attach to the words “labor problem.” When 
we are considering the “labor problem,” technically so 
called, i. e., our present low wages and lack of employment, 
we unhesitatingly say, “The single tax is enough.” But 
when we are discussing with socialists the merits of our 
opposing conceptions of man in his relations to his fellow 
and the universe, our imaginations take a wider flight. We 
think of the labor problem of the ages, of the welfare, the 
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progress, the fate of mankind; and we say as unhesitat- 
ingly, “The single tax is not enough.” What is enough? 
When the eternal answer is given, will there be one to re- 
cord it? For with perfection development ceases, and 
without change can man exist? 

Meanwhile, will socialism help toward a solution? Yes, 
possibly, in its day and generation, if in the process of 
evolution, society develops more and more complex forms 
of evil side by side with more and more complex forms of 
good. Yes, if another system of slavery is in the natural 
order. 

That socialism involves slavery a little thought will show. 
The appropriation by some of the earnings, i. e., the results 
of the bodily and mental exertions of others, is the essence 
of slavery. It is also the essence of socialism of every 
brand. Witness the two kinds represented in this sym- 
posium, that which would confine its robbery to the “ad- 
ditional wealth created by the use of machinery in com- 
bined labor, or, as it is called, the “rent of ability,” and that 
which would take all wealth, distributing “our common 
product for free consumption,” and justifying this course 
by denying the individuality of the man, reducing him to 
the level of a “cell in a relation of coérdinate activity,” 
saying, “a man has no own labor.” Deny in practice that 
a man has “own labor,” deny his right to himself, his own 
powers, and the results of their exercise, and slavery en- 
sues as surely as it does when he is denied equal access 
to the earth with all other men,—the earth, that storehouse 
of nature,—to enter which the race has an inalienable 
right for all time. 

But if, on the other hand, we have reached one of those 
periods when man may take a stride forward towards lib- 
erty and hold his ground, then the single tax will be the 
next help toward the solution of the time-long problem. 
And man, from the eminence it has helped him to attain, 
may take a breathing spell between possible oppressive 
phases of the problem and establish the “vast coéperative 
commonwealth” of Mr. George, wherein free competition 
in production, exchange, and transportation, including 
those more subtle forms of production, discovery, and in- 
vention, will raise society to heights material and moral 
yet unattained and perhaps unsuspected. And this with- 
out changing human nature, which, I beg the writers of the 
symposium to remember, will not be affected in its funda- 
mental attributes by either socialism or single tax. 
SARAH MIFFLIN GAY. 
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FouNDATION AND FELLOWSHIP. 


RL tl ey > aaa 

Our discussion of the sufficiency of the single tax to solve 
the labor problem quickly outran the original intention. 
A few questions and misconceptions remain. There may 
be some “failure to understand” and “lack of comprehen- 
sion” on both sides of the discussion; but probably there 
is more substantial agreement than appears at a glance. 
For instance, I think we are all agreed that “The relation 
of man to land is a basic relation,’ and there can be no solution 
of the labor question which does not involve the establishment of the 
principle that all men have a natural, equal, and inalienable right 
to the use of the earth. 

I think we all believe that since physical life cannot 
exist without land, but can exist without the use of money 
or railroads, the financial and transportation questions are 
intrinsically of secondary importance. Yet these “second- 
ary” questions are now demanding immediate attention, 
if we would escape great increase of subtle forms of slavery. 
The nation is being “held up” in open day and system- 
atically robbed by a class which is using every means to 
increase its power of legal robbery. We are in the midst 
of the war for industrial freedom, with small chance to 
carry out ideal plans of campaign. “New occasions teach- 
new duties.” 

Again, “the vast co-operative commonwealth of Mr. George,” 
mentioned respectfully by the last writer, is probably not 
very different from “national coéperation” advocated in 
this discussion. The statement of one writer that “a man 
has no own labor” seems harmonious with the declar- 
ation of the last writer that “he must coéperate or perish.” 
No one could assert that “slavery is the essence of all social- 
ism” who thinks of the root-meaning of the word—socious, 
a companion. It is the principle of companionism, fellow- 
ship, equality—crudely conceived and imperfectly embodied 
at first, but gradually leavening the whole lump of human- 
ity as a saving principle or evolving ideal. Whatever is 
tyrannical or unjust cannot be true socialism. It has been 
said that the creed of communism is, “to every one ac- 
cording to his need”; of socialism, “to every one according 
to his deed”; of individualism, “to every one according to 
his greed.” The ideal of national codperation is “economic 
equality,” not communism; this principle to be applied, 
like the keystone of an arch, when the full codperation of 
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all- productive and distributive labor has gradually been 
accomplished, instead of the concentration of monopolies 
and trusts now threatening us with a plutocratic oligarchy 
having the people at its mercy. 

We are told that the “farmer was prosperous fifty years 
ago.” Was the prosperity of the average farmer then such 
as would satisfy you and me, for ourselves and families, 
to-day, with its endless round of hard labor and its close 
pinching and monotonous life? It is asked, “With the 
causes which have changed his condition removed by the 
single tax, and his productive power increased, as all admit 
it has been, by discovery, invention, and the specialization 
of labor, what is to prevent his condition being not only 
as good under the single tax but better? There is nothing 
in political economy to tell us that the worker at the 
margin of cultivation is not abreast of his age.” 

Much is taken for granted in putting this question, but 
never mind. Fifty years ago rapid transportation and com- 
munication had not placed the farmer in competition with all 
the world; his prices are now largely determined by the 
cheap labor of India, Russia, Egypt, and other foreign coun- 
tries, and his home markets mainly in the power of trusts 
and corporations. Steam machinery had not been applied to 
agriculiure, requiring for its successful use great tracts 
of land and great capital; the conditions described by Mr. 
George showing that the small farmer must be driven out, 
since “with great capital nothing can compete save great 
capital.” 

The productive power of the bare-handed individual is 
little greater than that of his grandfather—is often less. 
The power of labor has increased enormously by the incre- 
ment of those “mighty forces,” steam and electricity: but 
this immense increase in the power of labor can no more 
be averaged among individual workers as the personal abil- 
ity of each, than the increased land values of New York 
state can be divided by the number of acres to set the price 
of each acre. I do not see how the worker at the margin of 
cultivation, unable (because of location or poverty) to take 
advantage of latest improvements or best markets, can pos- 
sibly be “abreast of his age” in respect to labor. Great 
numbers of these, too poor to compete or codperate success- 
fully, would form an American peasantry. 

Invention is the gift of God to the race, to bestow leisure for 
higher culture and enjoyment; but its capitalistic monopoly in- 
creases the numbers of the idle rich and the idle poor, saving the 
latter from labor by turning them adrift. 
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A striking instance of labor-saving, since steam and elec- 
tricity stimulated invention, is found in the new iron works 
of Mr. Edison. The ore is drilled from the ground in great 
blocks of earth, hoisted by derricks and carried through 
many processes in the forty-one contiguous buildings, till 
it is packed as iron bricks on cars ready for shipment, to be 
used in the manufacture of steel—all this without any ex- 
penditure of muscular exertion, the twenty-four men em- 
ployed for a daily output of one thousand tons simply clean- 
ing, oiling, and tending the machinery. It is said that Mr. 
Edison makes a profit from these works of sixty-nine hun- 
dred dollars daily. Did God love Mr. Edison better than 
other men? 

We are told that in the cotton industries one man and 
two boys now do the work that employed 1,110 spinners not 
long ago; and in weaving, one man takes tke place of forty 
men; while in the fields the cotton-picker has now come 
to displace ninety workers. I read the other day that ships 
are now unloaded by machinery, one man taking the place 
of 2,000 men. This is the tendency everywhere—meant for 
the blessing of the race. Ability, the unearned increment 
of the power of labor, has so increased that the work of 
the world must be done by a comparatively small part of 
the population, or the great gift of leisure and the oppor- 
tunities for culture and enjoyment which leisure implies 
must be shared equally among all by coéperation. 

Just look at the situation. Great multitudes of our fel- 
lows are in compulsory idleness, surely and unavoidably 
degenerating and increasing the numbers of defectives and 
criminals; while those who, by our bad management, have 
been allowed to accumulate standing orders on all wealth 
and tribute rights against labor, as landlords or bond- 
holders or monopolists of one kind or another, are coolly 
skimming the cream from everything and setting up as 
superior beings in consequence. Yet statistics are said to 
be capable of proving that the whole work of the nation 
could be done—if the great powers and best inventions 
were applied coéperatively with coérdination of all indus- 
tries—by less than two hours’ daily labor of all the men 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty, or less time if women 
helped. Tesla, the great electrician, says the work of the 
future wiil be mainly “touching electric buttons” to set 
automatic machinery in motion. An equal sharing of the 
annual labor values (in the form of equal credit on the 
national stores and services—to be used according to per- 
sonal taste and judgment) would result in such freedom 
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and independence as we hardly dream of now. All this is 
possible. Those who think it is not desirable have not 
enjoyed Mr. Howells’ “Traveller from Altruria” as I have. 

Formerly the rent of ability seemed to be reflected in land 
values, but this cannot be seen in (for instance) the introduc- 
tion of linotype machines in the newspaper offices, throwing 
three-fourths of the printers out of work. Some of the 
proprietors of the greatest inventions are taking rent of 
ability literally, refusing to sell the machines but rent- 
ing them out for immense sums and keeping them under 
their own strict supervision. 

“When does rent of ability begin?” Let me answer by 
asking, When does economic rent begin? Morally, when- 
ever there is inequality of opportunity. In the family there 
seems no “slavery” in “bearing one another’s burdens, so 
fulfilling the law of Christ.” In a “vast coéperative com- 
monwealth,” taking advantage of all the organization and 
equipment which would be impossible to small societies, 
the truth of Mr. Bellamy’s statement in the Contemporary 
Review would be obvious: “Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
parts out of the thousand of every man’s produce are the 
result of his social inheritance and environment.” Mr. 
Kidd quotes this in “Social Evolution,” and adds, “This is 
so; and it is, if possible, even more true of the work of our 
brains than of the work of our hands.” 

Free competition between individuals has become almost 
impossible, and it can be regained only by giving up the 
great inventions which offer the human race leisure and 
freedom from the strife and slums of the present, and going 
back to the primitive methods. Free coéperation is better 
than free competition. Competition now means fierce bat- 
tling for supremacy between great corporations, with con- 
stant tendency to end the wasteful strife by uniting in one 
great monopoly—perhaps the “military despotism” which 
Herbert Spencer a few years ago foretold as our destiny. 

The people do not know their danger. The public mind 
is kept in a partially asphyxiated condition by a press 
mainly controlled by the bankers and a monopolized tele- 
graph. Wendell Phillips warned us in these words: 


The great question of the future is money against legislatiqn. My 
friends, you and I shall be in our graves long before that battle is 
ended; and. unless our children shall have more patience and courage 
than saved this country, republican institutions will go down before 
moneyed corporations. Rich men die, but banks are immortal and 
railroad corporations never have any diseases. Our fathers, when 
they forbade entail and provided for the distribution of estates, 
thought they had erected a barrier against the money power that 
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ruled England. They forgot that money could combine; that a 
moneyed corporation is a succession of persons with a unity of pur- 
pose. Now, as the land of England in the hands of 30,000 land- 
owning families has ruled it for six hundred years, so the corporations 
of America mean to govern; and, unless some power more radical 
than ordinary politics is found, will govern inevitably. The survival 
of republican institutions here depends upon a successful resistance 
of this tendency. The only hope of any successful grapple with this 
danger lies in rousing the masses, whose interests lie permanently in 
the opposite direction. 


° FRANCES ELDREDGE RUSSELL. 


















A BAREFOOT BOY WHO WAS ALSO A 
DREAMER. 





BY B. O. FLOWER. 





“ Blessi: on thee, little man, 
Erastent y, with cheek of tan! 

y turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy me whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still : 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart ae thee joy,— 

‘oot boy!” 


1 was once a ba: 
— Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy.” 
‘I think at the age of which thy note inquires, I found about equal satisfaction in 


an old rural home with the shifting panorama of seasons, in the few books 
within my reach, and in dreaming of eee wonderful and grand in the future.” 
— Whittier to a youthful correspondent. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was born on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, in a typical New England farmhouse a short 
distance from the town of Haverhill, in Massachusetts. His 
father was poor; rigid economy and incessant toil on the 
part of all members of the household were required in order 
to provide life’s necessities and lift a debt which hung over 
the dear old homestead. If, however, the little Quaker 
boy was schooled in poverty, it cannot be said that he was 
poor in any other sense than that he possessed little of that 
which gold may purchase. As a matter of fact, few 
children enter the arena of life so dowered with inestimable 
riches as the little barefoot boy who was destined to become 
New England’s poet of home life and America’s prophet of 
freedom. Behind him were generations of pure, high- 
minded and sturdy ancestors. In his parents we find 
united the rare charm which marks the life of the consistent 
and profoundly religious Quaker and the sturdy, almost 
austere morality of the Puritan shorn, however, of that 
harsh, unrelenting and intolerant spirit which not unfre- 
quently shadowed and made repulsive the otherwise noble 
lives of the early Puritans. 

Nor were the hereditary influences and prenatal condi- 
tions more favorable than the environment that enclosed 
his early years. Biographers have frequently deplored the 
poverty of Whittier’s parents, which prevented the youth 
from having access to many books adapted to the young; 
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ruled England. They forgot that money could combine; that a 
moneyed corporation is a succession of persons with a unity of pur- 
pose. Now, as the land of England in the hands of 30,000 land- 
owning families has ruled it for six hundred years, so the corporations 
of America mean to govern; and, unless some power more radical 
than ordinary politics is found, will govern inevitably. The survival 
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“ Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

‘oot boy! 


J was once a ba 
— Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy.” 
‘| think at the age of which thy note inquires, I found about equal satisfaction in 


an old rural home with the shifting panorama of seasons, in the few books 
within my reach, and in dreaming of sae wonderful and in the future.” 
— Whittier oa youthful correspondent. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was born on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, in a typical New England farmhouse a short 
distance from the town of Haverhill, in Massachusetts. His 
father was poor; rigid economy and incessant toil on the 
part of all members of the household were required in order 
to provide life’s necessities and lift a debt which hung over 
the dear old homestead. If, however, the little Quaker 
boy was schooled in poverty, it cannot be said that he was 
poor in any other sense than that he possessed little of that 
which gold may purchase. As a matter of fact, few 
children enter the arena of life so dowered with inestimable 
riches as the little barefoot boy who was destined to become 
New England’s poet of home life and America’s prophet of 
freedom. Behind him were generations of pure, high- 
minded and sturdy ancestors. In his parents we find 
united the rare charm which marks the life of the consistent 
and profoundly religious Quaker and the sturdy, almost 
austere morality of the Puritan shorn, however, of that 
harsh, unrelenting and intolerant spirit which not unfre- 
quently shadowed and made repulsive the otherwise noble 
lives of the early Puritans. 

Nor were the hereditary influences and prenatal condi- 
tions more favorable than the environment that enclosed 
his early years. Biographers have frequently deplored the 
poverty of Whittier’s parents, which prevented the youth 
from having access to many books adapted to the young; 
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but I am by no means convinced that this apparent mis- 
fortune was not a blessing rather than an evil. Many of 
the men who have accomplished most for the moral uplift 
and enduring progress of the race have had access to but few 
books in youth. Indeed, the studious child who possesses 
few books soon assimilates their contents and uncon- 
sciously acquires the habit of retaining the facts which have 
been drawn from their pages, in a manner quite unknown 
to those who are surfeited with literature and who early 
learn to skim over rather than carefully peruse a printed 
page; and this early acquired habit of retaining facts re- 
mains with the person throughout life. Again, the 
thoughtful and ambitious child whose literature is so 
limited that he soon masters the knowledge contained 
in the books within his reach early turns his mind in other 
directions in search of knowledge; he becomes a close ob- 
server of nature and, if possessed of imagination, the sky, 
earth and sea, the changing seasons, the forest and the 
flowers, the birds and bees—each of these bears a message 
to his brain. We must also remember that the child who 
from early youth has been surrounded by books comes to 
rely too much on the opinion and thoughts of others and 
loses an originality in idea and expression which has 
never been properly fostered byeducational processes. This, 
fortunately, Whittier escaped; what he lacked in book- 
learning was more than made up by— 


Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 


Nature teaches those children who will hearken to her 
words, and she is never false in word or note. or picture. 
If the literature of the Whittier family was very limited, 
she was prodigal with treasures which appealed to the 
eye, ear and imagination of the Quaker boy. 
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I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine on bending orchard trees 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew 

Larger grew my riches, too. 


Whittier never lost sight of the treasures which were his 
amid what men of to-day would term biting poverty. On 
one occasion in casting a retrospective glance over the long 
vanished past, he thus characterized his early lot: 


A farmer’s son, 
Proud of field-lore and harvest-craft, and feeling 
All their fine possibilities. How rich 
And restful even poverty and toil 
Become when beauty, harmony and love 
Sit at their humble hearth, as angels sat 
At evening in the Patriarch’s tent; when man 
Makes labor noble! 


The old homestead of the Whittier family has been en- 
deared to the nation by the many bits of descriptive verse 
which the poet has woven into his poems of New England 
life. It was a large frame building somewhat better than 
the average farmhouse of the period. Around it grew a 
variety of hardy trees such as maple, walnut, butternut 
and the picturesque Lombardy poplar. In one of his 
prose sketches the poet thus describes the site of the 
old home: 

It was surrounded by woods in all directions save to the southeast, 
where a break in the leafy wall revealed a vista of low green meadows 
picturesque with wooded islands and jutting capes of upiand; through 
these a small brook, noisy enough as it foamed, rippled and laughed 
down the rocky falls. By our garden side wound silently and scarcely 
visible a still larger stream known as the Country Brook. 


Rising abruptly almost from the Whittier garden was 
Job’s Hill, a high eminence from which a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country could be obtained, although 
not so favorable in this respect as Great Hill, a little dis- 
tance further. It was on the slope of Job’s Hill that the 
young poet when quite small suddenly found himself con- 
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fronted by great peril, from which he was only saved by 
what in a human being we should call presence of mind, 
on the part of a favorite ox named Old Butler. Mr. Samuel 
T. Pickard, whose “Life and Letters of Whittier” is the 
‘latest and most authoritative utterance on the life of the 
poet, thus describes this interesting incident: 

One side of Job’s Hillis exceedingly steep — too steep for such an 
unwieldy animal as an ox to descend rapidly in safety. Greenleaf went 
to the pasture one day with a bag of salt for the cattle, and Old Butler 
from the brow of the hill recognized him and knew his errand. As the 
boy was bent over, shaking the salt out of the bag, the ox came down 
the hill toward him with flying leaps, and his speed was so great that 
he could not check himself. He would have crushed his young master, 
but by a supreme effort, gathering himself together at the right mo- 
ment, the noble creature leaped yey into the air, over the head of 
the boy, and came to the ground far below with a tremendous concus- 
sion and without serious injury to himself. 

The same author gives an additional anecdote about this 
favorite ox, as related by Mr. Whittier: 


Quaker meetings were sometimes held in the large kitchen at his 
father’s house. One summer day, on such an occasion, this ox had the 
curiosity to put his head in atthe open window and take a survey of the 
assembly. While a sweet-voiced woman was speaking, Old Butler paid 
strict attention, but when she sat down and there arose a loud-voiced 
brother, the ox withdrew his head from the window, lifted his tail in 
air and went off bellowing. This bovine criticism was greatly enjoyed 
by the younger members of the meeting. 

The most important room in the old homestead, as it was 
lovingly called by the poet, was the kitchen, immortalized 
in “Snow-Bound”; but besides this room, on the ground floor 
were other apartments, one of which was always regarded 
somewhat as a sanctuary by the children and was known 
as “mother’s room.” On the second floor were several 
chambers which hold special interest for lovers of the poet. 
In one of these the young poet made his experiment in 
lifting, which Trowbridge has so aptly described in one 
of his delightful little poems. The story is as follows: One 
day during the working hours young John, musing on the 
fact that he found no difficulty in lifting his brother Matt, 
and that his brother had also frequently lifted him, came 
to the conclusion that if the two lifted together both would 
simultaneously rise. This conclusion, it will be seen, 
though plausible on its face like so many things in life 
which involve factors that have not been considered, was 
destined to prove a disappointment to the youthful experi- 
menter. The poet imparted his deductions to his brother, 
who thought them reasonabie, and forthwith the experi- 
ment was tried in their room. Somehow it did not work, 
but as Trowbridge observes: 
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’Twas a shrewd notion none the less, 
And still, in spite of ill success, 
It somehow has succeeded. 
Kind Nature smiled on that wise child, 
Nor could her love deny him 
The large fulfilment of his plan; 
Since he who lifts his brother man 
In turn is lifted by him. 


Whittier was an ethical philosopher rather than a scien- 
tist, and the idea he conceived was neither false nor 
unphilosophical in the ethical realm, or world of con- 
duct, as his own life illustrates. 

Many of those most delightful pictures of New England 
life which were indelibly impressed upon the sensitive plate 
of his brain at this time when nature taught the artless 
boy, hold for us a special charm, due to their revealing the 
secret hopes, loves and disappointments which entered into 
his life. While it is probable that Whittier does not repro- 
duce in detail actual experiences when he reveals to us 
love welling high within his heart—for pictures of this 
character are usually held sacred and carefully guarded 
from an unsympathetic world, even when the profound emo- 
tions which they awaken lend power to imagination’s flights 
—there can be little doubt but that he experienced every 
emotion which he so simply and beautifully depicts. Thus, 
when we read the following exquisite lines from “My Play- 
mate,” we see behind the moaning pines on Ramoth Hill, 
the falling blossoms eddying in the fitful breeze, the melody 
of the robin’s song or the gay plumage of the oriole, beyond 
the violet-sprinkled sod, beyond the graceful waving 
branches of the birch, beyond all these beauties and mel- 
odies of nature, the workings of the human heart; we catch 
a glimpse of something which is always sacred, something 
in the presence of which “the soul kneels though the body 
may remain erect,” and that something is the Holy of Holies 
of the human heart from which the poet for a moment lifts 
the veil: 

The pines were dark on Ramoth Hill, 
Their song was soft and low; 


The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 

And took with her the laughing spring, 

The music and the bloom. 
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She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine: 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


She left us in the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o’er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 


She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


There, haply, with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her silken gown— 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 


I see her face, I hear her voice — 
Does she remember mine? 

And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours, — 

That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers? 


O playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean, 


The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow, 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee! 


Again, these simple but natural lines have won their 
way into the hearts of English-speaking people, because in 
them our poet in picturing a boyhood scene has imbued it 
with sentiment so delicately expressed and so true that the 
heart of humanity, being one, responds to that which recalls 
youth’s young dream, when for the first time all things are 
glorified with the indefinable rapture of love’s awakening: 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 
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Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled, golden curls 
And brown eyes, full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delaye 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stvod the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing: 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“* Because, you see, I love you!”’ 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him. 


But of all the poems descriptive of child life and New Eng- 
land scenes and incident which were absorbed by his 
plastic brain while he was still a boy and destined to be 
marvellously developed in later years, none equals that 
superb idyl of the old-time New England winter, “Snow- 
Bound.” In this creation we have some wonderfully faith- 
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ful pictures, almost photographic in quality, although to 





a certain extent idealized. “Snow-Bound” was written in — 


1866; it was the first imporant work by the poet after he 
had exchanged the helmet of the aggressive reformer for 
the robe of the poet-priest of nature. And in this counter- 
feit presentment of his childhood’s home during that memor- 
able New England winter we see a subtle and almost 
indefinable idealization which might be compared to the 
purple mantle which rests over the distant hills at eventide. 
Here we see the power of the poet in describing home life, 
in depicting character; and here, too, we see the moralist 
and philosopher. 

Whittier was first of all a teacher; to him duty was 
august, her commands imperative. This did not please the 
dilettanti. It has always offended those who fail to see the 
highest and divinest mission in art. The teacher, the phil- 
osopher, the moralist—these must be sneered down. They 
are disquieting; they compel us to think; they startie our 
conscience; they compel us to boldly take sides in the 
great battle of progress which is being waged, or win the 
contempt of our better selves. It is not pleasant to break 
with conventionalism, it is also perilous to do so; let us re- 
main as we are; let us parley with wrong if we cannot ignore 
it, but do not compel us to join the maligned and slandered 
minority. Such is the voice of conventionalism. But 
the true prophet cannot heed the smooth tongue of the 
charmer. He has a mission; God’s hand has touched his 
eyes; he sees the enormity of the injustice on every hand; 
he beholds the splendid possibilities which lie beyond 
humanity’s conquest of animality or selfism. He cannot 
remain silent; he cannot prophesy pleasant things. He is 
an optimist, and therefore he refuses to allow the hideous 
wrongs to fester when health and happiness lie within the 
grasp of humanity the moment shortsighted selfishness is 
exchanged for wisdom. Whittier was always a teacher, 
always a moralist. If in the later years he came to some 
extent under the spell of conventionalism and ceased to be 
the aggressive reformer he had been in early manhood, he 
never ceased to be a teacher. 

Here is one of those rare glimpses embalmed in descriptive 
verse which reveal the artist power in the poet and which 
constitute one of the chief charms of many of Whittier’s 
pictures of life in old New England. As the reader will 
quickly recognize, it is taken from “Snow-Bound”: 


As night drew on and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
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The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 


We piled, with care, our nigh 
Of wood against the chimney 


tly stack 
back,— 


The oaken log, green, huge and thick, 
e 


And on its top 


stout back-stick; 


The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 


On whitewashed wall and s 
Until the old, meta tn as 


ging beam, 
room 


Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. 


* *- 7” 


7 * 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 


Content to let the north-wind 


roar 


In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its ep draught 
c 


The great throat of the 


imney laughed, 


The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 


Next we find the reminiscent poet becoming the moral- 
izer, as was his wont, and the great problem of the future, 
p to serious musing, chal- 
lenges his attention, as it does more than once in subsequent 


ever present when he gave himself u 


lines of the same poem: 


What matter how the nighv behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 


Blow high, blow low, not all 


its snow 


Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and C e! — with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 


Ah, brother! only I and thou 


Are left of all that circle now,— 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 


The voices of that hearth are 


still; 


Look where we may, the wide world o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 


. * . 


7 ia 


Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 


Alas for him who never sees 


The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
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Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


We come very near to the heart of that memorable little 
circle as we read these lines in which some members of the 
group are described in Whittier’s frank, graphic and simple 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 
* * * * . 
Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days,— 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away. 
* * * * * 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 
Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began. 

* * * * 
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Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home,— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 


7 ca * * * 


Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 


* * * * * 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 
That heaven itself could give thee,—rest. 


” - * 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeiess green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 


. * * oa * 


With me one little year ago :— 

The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 

And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And briar and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 

The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 

Yet following me where’er I went 

With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
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I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


An incident in the life of the aunt referred to above was 
frequently related by Whittier when talking over psychical 
and spiritual matters with friends greatly interested in 
such subjects. The main points in this story, which is in- 
teresting alike to students of psychical phenomena and to 
lovers of romance, are as follows: : 

The poet’s aunt was betrothed to a young man who was 
absent in the state of New York. One winter evening the 
Quaker maiden had lingered over the great wood fire in 
the spacious kitchen until the others had retired. At 
length she rose and, turning to the window, beheld without 
in the clear moonlight which fell on a landscape wrapped 
in snow her lover approaching on horseback. She hastened 
to the door, noticing as she passed the window that he had 
reined in his horse as if to leap from the saddle. On opening 
the door, however, no one was visible. Then a great fear 
fell upon her which grew into a nameless terror; she called 
her sister and related the strange vision and expressed her 
forebodings. In vain did the sympathetic sister try to 
reason away her apprehensions, suggesting that she had 
been dreaming; the maiden only shook her head, affirm- 
ing that she had never been more thoroughly awake. Some 
days later a letter came to her written by a stranger telling 
of the death of her lover at the very time when she had 
beheld his apparition. ; 

To his mother, lovingly described in “Snow-Bound,” 
Whittier owed more than to any other person for his 
success as a poet. While the father, a plain, prosaic and 
matter-of-fact man, frowned upon his verse making and dis- 
couraged him, the mother lent him sympathy and encour- 
agement. She also stored his mind with legends and 
stories which he later immortalized in his simple and heart- 
reaching lays. This mother was a very superior woman, 
and the moulding power which she exerted over her son 
cannot be overestimated. Her influence and the poetry of 
Burns were far more to the poet than the benefits he re- 
ceived from the district school or the academy at which he 
spent a short time. Burns was a real educator to Whittier; - 
he fulfilled the function of a true teacher in calling out 
or developing the latent power in the poet’s mind, and teach- 
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ing him how to appreciate the beauty in the commonplace 
things of life. He was fourteen years old when a copy of 
the Scotch poet’s works fell into his hands. In his autobio- 
graphical notes Whittier thus refers to his introduction to 
Burns: 

When I was fourteen years old, my first schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin, 
the able, eccentric historian of Newbury, brought with him to our 
house a volume of Burns’ poems, from which he read, greatly to my de- 
light. I begged him to leave the book with me, and set myself at once 
to the task of mastering the glossary of the Scottish dialect at its close. 
This was about the first poetry I ever read — with the exception of that 
of the Bible, of which I had been a close student — and it had a lasting 
influence upon me. I began to make rhymes myself, and to imagine 
stories and adventures. In fact, I lived a sort of dual life, and in a world 
. Of fancy as well as in the world of plain matter of fact about me. 


Robert Collyer, in relating a conversation which he had 
with the poet, quotes Whittier as follows: 

Burns is to me the noblest poet of our race. He was the first poet I 
read, and he will be the last. . . . I read Burns every moment I had to 
spare. And this was one great result to me of my communion with 
him: I found that the things out of which poems came were not, as I 
had always imagined, somewhere away off in a world and life lying 
outside the edge of our own New England sky — they were right here 
about my feet and among the people I knew. The common things of 
our common life I found were full of poetry. 


It is the true teacher who so instructs the childish mind 
that it learns to apprehend the beauties and truths which lie 
around it, who stimulates the imagination and awakens the 
noble sentiments of the soul, who succeeds in calling inte 
independent action the reasoning faculties, and centres 
the youthful thought upon the vital problems of life as 
they affect the peace, happiness and elevation of man. 

Whittier inherited a deeply poetic nature; his imagina- 
tion was limited, but within its bounds it was compelling 
in its power. He also inherited a deeply spiritual nature. 
On one occasion when in conversation with a friend, he 
described a sense of awe and almost oppressive solemnity 
which suddenly came over him one evening as he was 
driving home the cows—he was only seven years of age— 
when the thought, “Why am I different from those cows, 
what have I got to do in life, what is life?” swept in upon 
his startled mind.* 

“He never lost the impression of that hour,” observed his 
friend. “It affected his whole life.” 

He was a born dreamer. In reply to a little girl who 
wrote him of his childhood, he said: “I think at the age of 


* “ Whittier with the Children” : by Margaret Sidney. 
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which thy note inquires, I found about equal satisfaction in 
an old rural home with the shifting panorama of seasons, 
in reading the few books within my reach, and in dreaming 
of something wonderful and grand in the future.” In 
reminiscent moods the poet often related how when a 
boy his imagination carried him far away from the work 
in hand and, lost in dreams, he would lean upon his hoe 
or spade until his father, “a prompt, decisive man,” would 
call out, “That’s enough for a stand, John.” 

The work on the farm was ill suited to one so delicate 
as Whittier and, when seventeen years of age, he sustained 
from overexertion injuries from which he never fully re- 
covered. Yet this apparent calamity was not an unmixed 
evil, as it helped to gain for him his father’s consent to 
his going to the Haverhill Academy. Heretofore the only 
regular schooling the poet had enjoyed had been received 
in the district schools, which were very indifferent in char- 
acter. He had written many verses which his sister Mary 
had highly complimented. One day this sister, who had 
always occupied a very large place in the poet’s heart, 
sent one of his poems to Garrison for the Newbury Free 
Press. The poet knew nothing of the submitting of the 
lines, and the editor was ignorant of the authorship. 
However, on reading them, Mr. Garrison promptly published 
the poem. Whittier was spell-bound when he found his 
stanzas in print. In referring to this experience Mr. 
Pickard observes: 

His heart stood still a moment. Such delight as his comes only once 
in the lifetime of any aspirant to literary fame. His father at last cailed 
to him to put up the paper ard continue his work, but he could not 
resist the temptation to take the paper again and again from his pocket 


to stare at his lines in print. He has said he was sure he did not read 
a word of the poem all the time he looked at it. 


Garrison found out by inquiry who the youthful poet was, 
and forthwith drove out to the Whittier homestead to meet 
the young author. On the editor inquiring of the father 
for his son John, the worthy Quaker became much agitated, 
fearing that his boy had in some way got into trouble or 
disgrace; when, however, the facts were made known, the 
old gentleman was much relieved, but he frowned upon 
Garrison’s suggestion that the boy be encouraged in his 
literary aspirations. “Poetry will not bring him bread,” 
exclaimed the old man, a fact which Garrison could not then 
gainsay. 

The visit, however, fanned anew the ambition of the 
dreamer boy. He importuned his father to let him go to 
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the academy about to be opened in Haverhill. At length 
it was agreed that, if Whittier could earn sufficient money 
by working nights to pay his way, he might go. The 
youth made shoes during the winter evenings and thus 
earned enough for his first six months at the academy. 
Subsequently he taught school for a short time and as- 
sisted in posting books, and in this manner earned enough 
for his second term. 

Thus, with the slight profit derived from the district 
school and two terms in the academy, Whittier went forth 
to play upon the heartstrings of his fellow-men, and touch 
the conscience of a nation in a manner seldom equalled in 
this century. He entered upon the aggressive warfare that 
marked his early manhood without the polish which lent 
grace to the work of several of his contemporaries; but he 
also escaped the benumbing influence of soulless con- 
ventionalism, whose skeleton fingers extend from a dead 
past and too often crush originality and silence the voice of 
conscience in aspiring youths while they are pursuing the 
curriculum of our conservative educational institutions. 
If he lacked in polish, he possessed what were of far 
more importance—a heart aflame with love of justice, a 
nature pure and simple, and a brain stored with “knowl- 
edge never learned in books and schools.” His boyhood 
days, if uneventful, were far from uninteresting; and the 
pictures he has given us of old New England life, no less 
than the hopes, joys and sorrows which filled the horizon 
of his boyish world, are dear to our people, and will con- 
tinue to be a source of pleasure and inspiration for many 
generations to come. 

Ah! thou little barefoot dreamer boy, who wandered 
over the hills and vales round thy native home, revelling 
in the beauty and fragrance of our wild flora, charmed by 
the matchless music of the forest’s feathered orchestra, 
awed by the sublimity of nature in her grander manifesta- 
tions, thou child of pure and honest parents, had we more 
lives like thine, the curses of our day and generation would 
lose their power, and in the place of feverish hate, misery, 
poverty, drunkenness, debauchery, bigotry, intolerance and 
woe, we should see peace, love, prosperity, purity, and 
nobility open their blossoms on every side; earth would 
put on Eden-like beauty, and humanity with great strides 
would sweep onward and upward toward the sun-bathed 
plane of perfect civilization. And all peoples, even as the 
voice of one man, could unite in these words from thy song 
of triumph: 
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The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold. 


The love of God and neighbor; 
An equal-handed labor; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 


* * * . * 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the at march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, - 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 














MYSORE, OR A GLIMPSE OF AN EAST 
INDIAN STATE. 


BY JNANENDRA NARAYAN GHOSE, M. D. 








Mysore is one of the feudatory states of India governed 
by an Indian prince. It is situated in the southern part of 
India, and has an area of 27,936 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 4,943,604, of whom 4,639,127 are Hindus, 252,973 
are Mohammedans, and 38,135 are Christians. It is larger 
than West Virginia, but with the advantage of having more 
than six times the population of that state. The importance 
of Mysore does not lie in its size or population, but in its rep- 
resentative system of government, its railways, telegraphs, 
educational institutions, irrigation works, good roads, sani- 
tation, and the prosperous condition of its people. Mysore 
is to-day not only one of the most prosperous states of India, 
but it can be favorably compared with any other civilized 
country of the world. 

The administration report of the last year is just out. 
We have very meagre materials at our disposal to give an 
adequate idea of its good government. We have before us 
The Sanjibani, a Bengalee weekly paper published in Cal- 
cutta, containing a brief review of the last fourteen years’ 
government of his highness, the late maharajah, Sir Chama 
Rajendra Bhadia Bahadur. 

From 1830 to 1880 Mysore was governed by the British 
government. The story of Mysore of this period is a very 
sad one. A British officer was appointed chief commis- 
sioner. The Public Works and other departments were 
under the control of the British officers—in fact, British 
officers were everywhere, and they were highly paid. “They 
had the country to deal with after the most approved British 
fashion.” The seasonal rains failed in 1876, 1877, and 1878 
in Mysore as well as in other places of India, and the result 
was that one out of every four persons died for scarcity of 
food. Such was the forethought and precaution of the Eng- 
lish officers. There could never have been a famine in 
Mysore had the officers in charge of the Public Works 
department been careful; for so complete and admirable is 
the tank system of Mysore that famine was an impossibility. 
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There are tanks in Mysore varying in size from small ponds 
to extensive lakes, 38,000 in number, and are dispersed 
through. the country, the largest being forty miles in circum- 
ference. Some of the anicuts on the river are as old as one 
thousand years, while the most recent were constructed 
three hundred years ago. And these, by the negligence of 
the officers in charge, were out of repair and were useless 
for storage of water. 

There were Rs. 10,000,000 in the treasury when the Eng- 
lish took the government of Mysore. In the year 1880 
Mysore was found in debt of Rs. 8,000,000, after spending 
the money in the treasury. The British government was 
baffled to find means to save Mysore from bankruptcy. And 
the last resource was to reduce the official staff, which, 
instead of improving, made ihe matter worse. And this was 
not all. When the government of Mysore was handed to 
the late maharajah, Rs. 1,000,000 were added to the British 
government to his annual tribute. 

When such was the condition of Mysore the Marquis of 
Ripon, the then viceroy of India, than whom India has never 
had the fortune of having a better governor, installed the 
young maharajah on March 25, 1881. The maharajah, 
though then only eighteen years old had received a sound 
education and possessed a rare executive ability and judg- 
ment, which made him, later, one of the most enlightened 
and efficient rulers of the day. But unfortunately for India 
and the people of Mysore, the maharajah, after a brief but 
very successful government of thirteen years and nine 
months died in Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1894. During this short 
period, under exceptional difficulties, his highness did not 
only make many improvements in Mysore, but raised its 
people to a condition of prosperity equalled by few other 
people in India. We shall in this paper roughly endeavor 
to give a brief review of his thirteen years’ government. 

After assuming the government, the maharajah’s first 
thought naturally was, how to save the people from another 
such terrible famine, which had already swept away about 
one-fourth the population of Mysore. His highness directed 
his attention to building railways and improving the tanks 
that were in a condition of disrepair, and if possible to dig 
new canals. But from where was the money to come was 
the question. A man of his highness’ calibre was not to be 
daunted even by such a difficulty. He began the railway 
works, repair of the old tanks, and dug some new canals. 
During the first three years the expenditure was more than 
the income. And he had to borrow Rs. 2,000,000 from 
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England. In four years one hundred and forty miles o7 rail- 
ways were completed. And he saw three hundred and sixty- 
five miles of railways completed in Mysore before he died. 
For repair of tanks, digging wells and canals, from 1881 to 
1885, Rs. 1,800,000; from 1885 to 1889, Rs. 3,400,000; and from 
1889 to 1894, Rs. 8,100,000, were spent. The result is that, 
though for years there may be no rain in Mysore, it will be 
impossible to have another famine throughout an area of 
1,558 square miles. 

Then the maharajah directed his attention to reform the 
government. As the prime minister was at the head of all 
departments, and could not pay equal attention to all, 
his highness divided the government into the following 
departments, and appointed a secretary at the head of each: 
Land Revenue, Legislation, Pubiic Works, Education, 
Police, Mining, Forest, and others. 

In 1881, when the maharajah first assumed the govern- 
ment, the expenditure was more than the income, and for 
three years there was no possible way to improve this condi- 
tion. In the fourth year there was another famine for 
want of rain, though this was not so bad as the former one. 
The expenditure of this year was even more than the previ- 
ous year. The railways and the irrigation and repairing 
works were not yet quite completed, but by this time the 
people appreciated the benefit of these works. Az this time 
Mr. William Digby, C. L E. and late member of Parliament, 
wrote the following about the condition of Mysore: 


At this moment, in spite of the strenuous efforts of a wise Indian 
statesman, the late Runga Charlu, C. I. E., and the earnest attempt 
of the present minister, Sir Sheshadri Ayer, the state is on the verge 
of bankruptcy. It is safe to assert that, had an Indian minister of 
the calibre of Sir Madhab Rao, or any other of a dozen who could 
be named, been in charge of Mysore during the maharajah’s minority, 
the famine notwithstanding, the state would at this moment have 
been among the most prosperous in the whole continent. 


At the end of ten years it is very gratifying to note that, 
under the wise ministry of Sir Sheshadri Sekhar Ayer, 
Mysore is to-day one of the most prosperous states of India. 
Since 1885 there has been every year a gradual increase in 
the income. The income in 1881 was Rs. 10,300,000, but in 
1894 to 1895 is Rs. 18,050,000. In fourteen years there has 
been an increase of 75.24 per cent without levying any fresh 
tax, while, on the other hand, millions of money have been 
spent to better the condition of the people. 

Mysore is a hilly country, and many parts are covered with 
forests. There were only 6,154 square miles of cultivated 
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land; whereas now, since the improvements in irrigation and 
the building of railways, there are 9,863. Land revenue has 
also increased from Rs. 6,900,000 to Rs. 9,600,000. 

There has been an improvement in the administration of 
the forest department, the income being double what it was 
ten yearsago. The area of the protected forest is now 1,704 
square miles, against 643 square miles in 1881. Valuable 
trees have been planted in thirty-five square miles. The 
rent was decreased on the land suitable for coffee planting, 
and there has been an increase of twenty-eight square miles 
of coffee plantation. Income has also increased. 

During the maharajah’s government a gold mine was dis- 
covered in Mysore. The mining work began in 1886. Last 
year Rs. 15,000,000 worth of gold was mined. The revenue 
received from the mine by the Mysere government was 
Rs. 703,000. Geologists and mining engineers have been 
appointed to discover new mines. They are now engaged 
in work in different parts of Mysore. There has been an 
increase of income in every department. The income of the 
excise department has increased four times; from stamps 
and registration, 65 per cent and 124 per cent respectively. 

An agricultural bank has been founded for the farmers. 
They deposit money in it, and can draw in time of need, 
receiving a nominal interest. Better laws have been 
enacted so that the people can easily sell and purchase lands. 

The number of government and aided schools has 
increased in thirteen years from 866 to 1,796; the number of 
male scholars from 39,413 to 83,390, and of female scholars 
from 3,000 to 12,000. Three times as much money is 
spent now as in 1881. During his highness’ rule 800 pri- 
mary and grammar schools, 50 middle-class English schools, 
30 Sanskrit colleges, one English college for arts and 
sciences, one English college for the higher education of 
women, and three colleges for Oriental languages have been 
founded. 

Mysore has a small army of about 3,500 men, consisting 
of both infantry and cavalry, which is equipped with the 
latest improvements. An efficient police force has been 
organized. The state is divided into sixty-six districts, 
having municipal and district boards. All the important 
districts have been connected by telegraph lines. All the 
towns and important villages have post offices. Letters are 
delivered by the postman, no one having to go to the office 
for the letters, as is the case in the small towns of the United 
States. Rs. 6,800,000 have been spent for the public roads, 
besides the money spent by the municipalities and the dis- 
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trict boards. There are now 5,107 miles of good roads, 
against 3,930 miles in 1881. 

Sanitary arrangements have been improved. All the 
towns and villages have been supplied with pure drinking 
water at the government expense. Schools have been 
founded for the scientific training of midwives. Of the 
sixty-six districts of Mysore, sixty-three have midwives 
appointed by the government. In 1881 there were only nine- 
teen hospitals, and the number of patients treated was 130,- 
000; but now there are one hundred and fourteen hospitals, 
and the number of patients treated last year was 706,000. 
There are special hospitals for women and children. From 
1881 to 1891 there had been an increase of 18.34 per cent 
of population, while in the surrounding British districts the 
increase has been much less. 

A system of competitive examination has been inaugu- 
rated for the civil service of Mysore. The privilege of com- 
peting in this examination has been extended to the gradu- 
ates of the different Indian universities, whether born in 
Mysore or in British India. Anyone who holds the degree 
of B. A. and is under twenty-five years of age can compete 
for this examination. The whole policy of the late maha- 
rajah’s government was to secure the best men available. 
to improve the condition of the people. His highness was 
a patron of all that is good. Trade has flourished and com- 
merce has increased in Mysore during the last few years. 

The following, we believe, are the crowning glories of his 
highness’ short but brilliant government: 

1. The granting of the representative system of govern- 
ment to the people. 

2. The abolition of child marriages by law. 

3. The foundation of a college for the higher education of 
women. 

Every student of history knows what a hard struggle it 
has been for peoples to obtain free institutions and a repre- 
sentative system of government. England boasts herself to 
be the mother of parliaments. What a hard and continuous 
struggle it was, not to mention the length of time it occupied, 
to get these rights and privileges which the free Britons 
now enjoy! The history is almost the same everywhere. 
No emperors and monarchs yielded to the demands of the 
people very easily. But the history of Mysore is different. 
His highness, unasked, granted this boon to the people of 
Mysore. Three hundred men are elected for a term of three 
years from the different districts as representatives of the 
people. They assemble together and discuss the annual 
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budget and other important matters of the state. This is 
by no means a very perfect form of representative govern- 
ment. But the experiment has worked well. It is now 
acknowledged by all to be an important institution. 

In social reformation the maharajah accomplished what 
the British government has not yet been able to do. The 
British government, with its usual policy, has always been 
careful not to interfere with the social customs and relig- 
ious beliefs of the people of India. The same policy was 
manifested when the suttee (burning of the widows) was 
abolished in the beginning of this century. The progressive 
Hindus, at the head of whom was the late Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, the founder of the Bramah Somaj, who has been called 
by Prof. Max Miiller “one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind of this century,” had to fight hard, and then the 
government made a law prohibiting this monstrous custom. 
Some years ago the English government with great reluc- 
tance passed the bill raising the age of consent. 

We admire this policy of the British government. We do 
not believe in unnecessarily interfering with the social cus- 
toms and religious beliefs of a people when governed by 
a people whose social customs and religious beliefs are differ- 
ent. Nevertheless we believe that a government ought to 
protect its people from such social customs as are morally 
wrong and harmful to society, especially when there are 
people in the same society who demand reformation. This 
is what the maharajah of Mysore did. His highness first 
took a census of the number of child marriages each year, 
and then consulted some of the prominent men of Mysore, 
and finding that there were men who wanted reformation, 
his highness, two years ago, with the assistance of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, passed a law prohibiting child mar- 
riage forever. The maharajah knew the evil effects of child 
marriage, so common in India, especially in southern India. 

The third important event of his government was the 
foundation of an English college for the higher education of 
women, where now more than four hundred native women 
are studying literature, arts, and sciences. 

After such an enormous sum of money had been spent for 
the welfare of his subjects, we notice that at the end of 1892 
there were Rs. 9,004,000 in the treasury. 

The maharajah left two sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son is about eleven years of age now, and he has been 
recognized by the British government to be the heir. Her 
. highness the maharanee, who had always been a companion 
in all the good works of the late maharajah, has been 
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appointed regent during the minority of the present maha- 
rajah. There has been no.change in the government. The 
British government, appreciating the good work done by the 
Indian officials, did not think proper to interfere in any way. 

What the British government, with an able staff of Eng- 
lish officers, failed to do, an Indian prince accomplished with 
purely Indian officials, who at the time of his installation 
was only eighteer years of age, and at the time of his death 
was only thirty-one. The people of Mysore to-day are one 
of the most prosperous and happy communities in India. 

We cannot close this paper without saying a few words 
about His Excellency Sir Sheshadri Sekhar Ayer, the prime 
minister of Mysore, without whose wise council and help 
the maharajah, perhaps, could not have brought Mysore to 
such a prosperous condition. The ability of a minister who 
can achieve such a result without any increase of taxation, 
and yet leave the people better off than they were thirteen 
years before, and more prosperous than corresponding 
classes in British territory, is unquestionable, and surely he 
is a statesman of no mean order. In recognition of the valu- 
able services rendered to the Mysore government, his excel- 
lency was knighted by the British government two years ago. 
The maharajah was very fortunate in the selection of his 
officials. There is no corruption among the Mysore officials. 
High or low, every one is devoted to his duty and to the bet- 
tering of the condition of the people. 

Yet it has been flippantly asserted that the Indians have 
no capacity for self-government. Give them a chance, they 
will perform what Sir Salar Jung accomplished in Hydera- 
bad, Sir T. Madhab Rao in Baroda and Travancore, and Sir 
Sheshadri Sekhar Ayer in Mysore. India during this century 
has produced statesmen like Sir Salar Jung, Sir T. Madhab 
Rao, Raghunath Rao, Nilambar Mukherje, Kristo Das Pal, 
Purneah, Sir Dinkur Rao, Rungacharhi, Tantia Tope, Shaha- 
mut Ali, and a host of other such statesmen whose names 
cannot be mentioned here, “who have” to quote Mr. Digby, 
“ander exceptional difficulties, accomplished feats which no 
European ministers of this country have excelled.” 

This is a short though imperfect review of what an Indian 
prince accomplished with Indian officials in India. 

While this is the condition of Mysore and such other feu- 
datory states, what is the condition of the people of India 
under British rule? Let an Englishman speak. Says Mr. 
William Digby, who was an honorary secretary, Indian 
famine relief, 1877-78. in his “India for the Indians—and 
for England”: 
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The effect of English rule in the ordinary Indian district may be 
illustrated by the definition given of gout as a pain in comparison 
with rheumatism. Put, it is said, your hand in a blacksmith’s vise, 
and turn the screw till you can bear no more; that is rheumatism. 
Give the screw an additional turn; that is gout. Likewise, consider 
a state of existence whereby a vast proportion of the people barely 
keep body and soul together, and do not know what it is from one 
year’s end to another to have as much to eat as they want. This is 
the condition of the Indian people under the collectors in our prov- 
inces. Then, once every four years, in one part of India or another, 
a famine occurs, and those insufficiently-nourished subjects of ours 
die by hundreds, by thousands, and in extreme cases, say, once in ten 
years, by miliions. This is an accurate statement of our rule in 
India. Such is the general effect of the picture seen through clear 
glasses and with eyes which look straight. Here and there in British 
districts the keen observer finds incidents of a pleasing character; 
a little closer investigation and the rosy gleam is lost in a dark ray 
of gloom quivering with suffering. Of the Indian-ruled states such 
experiences are not recorded. In those territories the people are 
uniformly prosperous and are wholly contented and loyal. 


Why is the contrast so great between India ruled by the 
Indians and India ruled by the English? The reason is not 
far to seek. While the money obtained by taxation in the 
feudatory states remains in the country and is spent for the 
prosperity of its people, the money collected by the British 
government by taxation, goes out of India and is spent in pay- 
ing pensions to the retired civil and military officers and in 
providing for an enormous army, while the people die of 
starvation. Nowhere in the world are officers so highly paid 
as in India. The viceroy of India gets three times as much 
as the president of the United States, the governors of Bom- 
bay and Madras each more than twice as much, and the 
lieutenant-governors of Bengal, Northwest Provinces and 
the Punjab each twice as much, in addition to travelling 
expenses; and each of them is provided with two palatial 
houses, one for summer and anoti.er for winter. The Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court gets four times as much 
as the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. No use of multiplying cases. Hindus from British . 
India migrate to the adjoining feudatory states, while no 
Hindus from a feudatory state have ever been known to mi- 
grate into a British province. The Hindus under the Eng- 
lish government are to-day, perhaps, the most highly taxed 
people in the world in comparision with their average 
income. 

It is a melancholy fact, and there is no use in disguising it, 
that while the people of India are so poverty-stricken and 
are dying of starvation, millions of money are drawn, every 
year, from that unhappy country to England, where the 
people are already living in wealth and luxury. 














DIVINE HEALING OR WORKS. 


BY EUGENE HATCH. 








There are people who consider the Bible as inspired and so 
authority upon all questions that come within its province, 
but there are many who only accept it upon its own merits 
as a human production. Those who do not accept the Bible 
as authority can hardly fail to recognize the fact that it 
is a great reservoir of truth, containing the treasured wis- 
dom of past centuries. 

Jesus Christ stands out prominently as the grandest, 
purest, and most attractive character, not only in Biblical, 
but in all history. It is a well-established historical fact 
that He lived in Palestine near nineteen hundred. years 
ago and taught the people a new system of truth, and that 
He performed many strange and wonderful works. It is 
also true that a reasonably clear record of His life, teach- 
ings, and works has been preserved in the New Testament 
against the ravages of time. 

The truth that Jesus revealed to the world is always true 
and in harmony with all other truth, whether taught by | 
science or religion. Truth, from the fact that it is truth, 
is always true, everywhere and in all relations. If change- 
able or false in any of its relations it is not truth. Truth 
is like the sunlight, everywhere and always the same and 
unchangeable. We may alter our relations to truth 
through a better understanding of it, but we can never 
alter truth any more than we can change the sunlight. 

In the Book of Revelation we read, “I will give unto him 
that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely” 
- (Rev. xxi, 6). It is unto those who are thirsting for truth 
that the Divine Presence is not only ready but waiting an 
opportunity to supply it. That divine, all-inclusive life, 
whose kingdom Jesus says is within you, is able, willing, 
and ready to give the water of life to whomsoever thirsts 
for or desires it. But we must seek if we would find, and if 
we will seek earnestly and with the whole heart we shall 
not seek in vain. The mistake that is commonly made is 
to think that we are seeking the light of life when we are 
in fact not seeking truth at all. Living as we do in our old 
beliefs, we seek to confirm them. We think they are true 
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and so try to explain or understand everything in keeping 
with them. This keeps us in error. We are too apt to 
allow our mistaken view of the great questions of life to go 
ahead and decide for us without a full and fair in-estigation. 
Our disposition is to oppose any new question rather than 
to seek the light. People are not prejudiced and do not in- 
tend to be, but they are misled by their own false beliefs. 

There is but one right way to search for truth, and that 
is to bear in mind the fact that our old firmset opinions 
are liable forever to lead us astray, and to lay them aside 
and seek for truth and truth only for truth’s sake. A spirit- 
ual willingness and desire to be led right, to be led by truth, 
is necessary before it is possible for the spirit of truth to 
lead us. 

‘* Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 


Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


‘* Great truths are greatly won; not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream.”’ 

Job says, “There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth him understanding. Great men,” 
he says, “are not always wise: therefore I said, Hearken to 
me.” Jesus Christ saw that He that made that which is 
within made that which is without also, and that life in all 
its relations is one. This is a great truth and one not com- 
monly understood or appreciated. The author of the life 
of man is the author of the body of man. God, the Indwell- 
ing Life, is the Sole Cause, the All in all in all things and 
all men. Jesus from His spiritual perceptions was enabled 
to do His mighty works; from His understanding and con- 
viction of truth, His word was with power. Whatever He 
did and whatsoever He said were at one with eternal, un- 
changeable truth. He lived and spoke the truth from the 
centre of life and says, “If I do not the works of My Father, 
believe Me not,” but He says, “If I do, though ye believe not 
Me, believe the works.” His works were His credentials, 
they proved His words; but if the world declined His teach- 
ings He wanted it to accept His works for the good there 
wasinthem. “Believe for the work’s sake.” 

In Matthew we read how He went about all Calilee. 
“healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people.” And again how he “went about all the 
cities and villages . . . healing every sickness and every 
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disease among the people.” It is not strange that “they 
marvelled and glorified God which had given such power to 
men.” Christ is still saying to the world, “If ye believe not 
Me believe the works.” 

The testimony of the Bible as to the disciples and others 
doing like works as Christ, and especially the teachings and 
very commandments of Jesus Himself, are plain. They 
are so plain that he who runs may read and understand, 
if he will, that a part of the Christ ministry is to heal the 
sick. “These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, 
saying, As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead.” Or, as again expressed, He sent them to preach 
the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick. And they de- 
parted and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, 
and healing everywhere.” “After these things” it is related 
how “the Lord appointed other seventy also,” and sent them 
forth saying, “Go your ways; and into whatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you, heal the sick that are therein, 
and say unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you.” Again we read, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. ... And these signs shall 
follow them that believe ... they shall lay hands on the 
sick and they shall recover.” 

These commands, or rather this one command several 
times stated in different ways or different words, is plain 
and specific. Jesus sends out His disciples, His followers, 
the twelve, the seventy, and all them that believe, to give 
His glad tidings to the world, and to heal the sick. They 
were to teach what He had taught them, the way to health 
and happiness, to live the life He lived and do the works 
He did. Teach this gospel to every creature, and these 
signs shall follow them that believe, they shall lay hands 
on the sick and they shall recover. 

We see, in the first place, that Jesus sent out the twelve 
to preach the kingdom of God and heal the sick. In the 
second place, we see that He sent out the seventy to heal 
the sick and say unto those that would receive them, “The 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” In the third place 
we see that “these signs shall follow them that believe: 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover’; 
or, as Christ again says in the Gospel of John, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the works 
that I do, shall he do also.” 

The last two verses in Matthew contain the only other 
record of Jesus’ charge to His followers, and in them He 
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says, “Teach all nations . . . to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you: and-lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Among the things “what- 
soever I have commanded you,” healing cannot very easily 
be forgotton. There are no other commands or teachings 
of Jesus that conflict with those given. There is nothing 
between the covers of the Bible that teaches a contrary 
doctrine. There are scores of passages that support gospel 
healing but not one against it. 

The disciples are then sent out to teach the new way and 
to put it into practice—to heal “all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease among the people”; and they went 
forth “healing everywhere.” The disciples carried out the 
whole command to teach and heal, and who can, or has a 
right to say, that one part of the command shall be accepted 
and the other part rejected? Christ says té all believers, 
“Follow thou Me.” The Christ gospel is a gospel of works 
as well as words. The command is, “Say and do, teach and 
heal.” 

The works were signs rather than miracles. They seemed 
miracles or wonders because the principle upon which they 
were based was not understood. They were signs that the 
workers had the truth. They were signs that the Christ 
truth was the true healing agent. They were signs of 
present salvation. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” Jesus says, “These signs shall [not 
may] follow them that believe the truth.” To believe error 
does not set free but to know the truth does. The works 
are the ever living signs of the truth of Christ. A want 
of works, a lack of signs, is proof of error, if not in doctrine 
then certainly in life; and as Jesus says, “If I do not the 
works of the Father believe Me not.” So if works do not 
follow a teaching we need not believe it. 

There are many passages in the Old Testament showing 
that divine healing was known and practised long before 
the times of the apostles: “I make alive . . . and I heal.” 
“I am the Lord that healeth thee.” “I will take sickness 
away from the midst of thee.” “My son, attend to my 
words; incline thine ear to my sayings. Let them not 
depart from thine eyes; keep them in the midst of thine 
heart. For they are life unto those that find them, and 
health to all their flesh.” “I will restore health unto thee, 
and I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord.” “Fools, 
because of their transgression, and because of their in- 
iquities are afflicted. Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He saveth them out of their distresses. He 
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sent His word, and healed them, and delivered them from 
their destructions.” “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
get not all His benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
who healeth all thy diseases.” The fame of Elisha as a 
healer was so great that Naaman, captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, came to him and was healed of leprosy; and 
he even raised from death the son of the good Shunammite 
woman. Many other passages might be given showing that 
healing was known and practised in the Old as well as the 
New Testament. 

There are many material methods in the practice of the 
healing art, the allopathic, homeeopathic, and others but all 
are based on the same fundamental error, that of medicating 
or treating symptoms or effects as seen in the body. The 
science of Christ teaches healing through mind or spirit. 
The Scripture records show plainly that one way is not in 
keeping with divine truth, as is manifest in the following 
passages: “In vain shalt thou use many medicines.” 
“Thou hast no healing medicines.” “Why shouldst thou 
die before thy time?” “Ye are all physicians of no value.” 
The following is a plain and pointed statement from Second 
Chronicles: “Asa was diseased in his feet, until his disease 
was exceeding great; yet in his disease he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers 
and died.” In the New Testament is recorded the case 
of the woman who “had suffered many things of many phy- 
sicians, and had spent all that she had, and was nothing 
bettered but rather grew worse,” who was healed the Christ- 
way. Was not this last, like the case of Asa, recorded for 
a purpose? They show the Christ-way right and the other 
ways wrong. 

The Christ-way of healing is based on truth. Jesus gave 
it to His followers and the world, and it was not overlooked 
and left unrecorded—this truth that Jesus and His fol- 
lowers proved true over and over again by the marvellous 
works they performed. 

This is the principle as given by Mark. He says, “And 
when He had called all the people unto Him, Jesus said 
unto them, Hearken unto Me, every one of you, and under- 
stand; there is nothing from without a man that, entering 
into him, can defile him; but the things that come out of 
him, those are they that defile the man.” “If any man have 
ears to hear, let him hear.” “And when He was entered 
into the house from the people, His disciples asked him con- 
cernin, the parable. And He said unto them, Are ye so 
without understanding also? Do ye not perceive, that 
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whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, it 
cannot defile him; because it entereth not into his heart, 
but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging 
all meats? And He said, That which cometh out of the 
man, that defileth the man. For from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornication, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciv- 
iousness, envy, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all these 
evil things come from within, and defile the man.” 

This is the true cause of all sickness, and the statement 
of this principle has been standing here for nearly nineteen 
hundred years. Now it is being proved true by scientific 
experiment under government supervision at Washington 
by actual chemical test. It has always been known that 
fear and wrong belief have a deleterious influence on the 
body. Sudden and great grief and fright have been known 
to bring on sickness, insanity, and even death. This line 
of thought is now receiving attention by scientific men. 
Prof. Elmer Gates, by chemical tests, proves cause to be 
in mind. “To illustrate,” he says, “suppose half a dozen 
men are in a room; one feels depressed, another remorseful, 
another ill-tempered, another jealous, another cheerful, and 
another benevolent. It is a warm day; they perspire. 
Samples of their perspiration, on examination, reveal all 
these emotional conditions. Each bad emotion produces 
its own peculiar poison and has a deleterious physical 
effect. For each bad emotion there is a corresponding 
chemical change in the tissues of the body, which is life- 
depressing and poisonous, while every good emotion makes 
a life-promoting change.” Again Professor Gates says, 
“This new science does not pertain to the realm of the 
visionary. Its conclusions are based on facts.” So the 
trouble comes, as Jesus says, from the heart, or as Pro- 
fessor Gates is proving, from the emotional conditions. 
Revelation and material science coincide. 

Professor Gates speaks of the putting a person through 
a course of mental lessons and the benefit that would re- 
sult. This would do great good, but as wrong mental con- 
ditions are legion and do not always produce sickness at 
any particular time, a system based on physical facts alone 
is incomplete and insufficient in rendering the help human- 
ity wants. What the world wants is a full mental renova- 
tion not only in harmony with physical but moral and divine 
truth, regardless of the present state of health, and this 
will insure permanent health and abiding happiness. This 
is the truth that Jesus Christ gave to the world. Professor 
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Gates has touched the hem of the robe of man’s divine 
rightness, and as the world believes so generally in physical 
facts and physical sciences these discoveries will do great 
good. 

The body and spirit are so intimately interwoven that 
they are as one, and what affects the mind through the 
mind affects the body. In the mind is the cause, in the body 
the effect. Jesus says, “The light of the body is the eye; 
theretore, when thine eye is single, thy whole body is full 
of light. But when thine eye is evil thy body, also, is 
full of darkness. Ye fools, did not He that made that which 
is without, make that which is within, also?” He that made 
the body made the mind; and when Professor Gates finds 
that thoughts are the cause of physical conditions he only 
proves the truth of Christ by material science. 

It has been aptly said, “Had the demonstrations of the 
Master only extended to reforming sinners, He could never 
have said, Be ye whole; He could only have said, Be ye 
half whole and take this prescription of drugs for the other 
half.” 

We read that Christ did not many mighty works in His 
own country because of their unbelief. He was without 
honor in His own country; His own people refusing to be- 
lieve on Him, His teachings, and His works. Unbelief, or 
lack of faith and trust, is the only obstruction to a full 
and free manifestation of His presence and power; “Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

We know in reason that Peter states what is true when 
he says, “I perceive of a truth that God is no respecter of 
persons,” and that “God is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, without variance or shadow of turning.” 

Truth is always and in all relations true. All we need is 
to know, live, and speak it and the Divine Presence will 
do the works. “The Father who dwelleth in Me, He doeth 
the works.” 

John the Baptist, while in prison, hearing of the marvel- 
lous things Christ was doing, sent two of his disciples unto 
Him to learn the truth about Jesus. The messengers, com- 
ing to Him, made their mission known, and “in that same 
hour Jesus cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits; and unto many that were blind He gave sight. 
Then Jesus answering said unto them, Go your way, and 
tell John what things ye have seen and heard; how that 
the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is 
preached. And blessed is he whosoever is not offended in 
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Me.” After John’s disciples make their errand known to 
Jesus, and before He gives them His answer, He performs 
His works of healing before them, that they may go and tell 
John what they have actually seen. He healed the sick 
and taught the gospel to the poor, and again we have healing 
and teaching united and by the Great Physician Himself. 
These are the glad tidings He sent to John and, as He said 
to the messengers of old, His spirit is saying now, at all 
times and to all men, “Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in Me.” 

Christ says, “Judge not according to the appearance.” 
Here is where we make our mistake. We judge according to 
appearances and our conclusions are wrong. We see the 
surface of things, but do not see the moving cause. God 
is Spirit, and Spirit is everywhere and acts from within. 

In answer to the Pharisees as to when the kingdom of 
God would come, Jesus says, “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation; neither shall they say, Lo, here, or 
Lo, there, for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
This is only a part of Jesus’ answer. In a fragment in 
Second Clement He is recorded as saying in reply to this 
same question, that the kingdom of God will come when 
“Two are one and when that which is without shall be as 
that which is within.” 

When our outer life and thought is in harmony with 
the kingdom of divine life in our inner spiritual nature the 
kingdom of God is come. The inharmony between the 
outer life and thought or acquired mental condition and our 
inner spiritual nature is the one first cause of all sickness, 
pain, and death. The various effects which Professor Gates 
finds in the blood and perspiration express the nature of 
the thought or belief at the time active in the mind; if one 
of these effects manifests inharmony it is called poisonous; 
if it shows harmony it is called helpful. 

This universe is the product of Omniscient Wisdom and 
all truth is one. The manifest and the unmanifest, the 
within and the without, are one grand unity. Error and 
discord cast shadows while they last, but “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

So the kingdom of God is not a place or locality, but is an 
inner, spiritual state in the mind of man. “Ye are the 
temple of God and the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” Then 
omnipotence is within the mind of man, and it is from 
within, through the mind, that Jesus and His followers 
did their mighty works. The same truth is endued with 
the same power now that it was nineteen hundred years 
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ago, as truth is unchangeable and God is no respecter of 
persons. ; 

Jesus Christ understood man, his nature, and his needs, 
and His teachings were to free man from sickness and mis- 
ery by freeing him from the cause of his sickness and his 
misery. He says, “I came that ye might have life and that 
ye might have it more abundantly.” He knew that for 
man to lay aside the errors of life would free him from their 
consequences and bring into his consciousness that more 
full and abundant life which is health and happiness. 

Christ-truth is to save men from error, from all wrong 
mental conditions, and not from punishment, and now and 
here in this world is the time and place. “Seek and ye shall 
find,” but we must seek where it is. The kingdom of heaven 
is within and there we must seek. “Knock and it shall be 
opened,” but we must knock in the right way. Truth stands 
at the door and knocks, the door of our mental conscious- 
ness. If we will open this door to the truth it will come 
in and sup with us. “Ask and ye shall receive.” Jesus 
has pointed out the way. What is it that we may ask and 
receive? “All things whatsoever ye desire,” for we are 
heirs of God, “joint heirs with Christ.” We are all branches 
of the one vine of Life which in its inner spiritual nature 
in man as the divine Ego is pure and perfect and present 
possessor of every good thing. The only worthy object of 
life in our oneness with God and one another is to assist 
in making the without as the within in all men. “He that 
hath done it unto the least of these hath done it unto Me.” 
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BANK MONOPOLY — SPECIE CONTRACTION — 
BOND INFLATION. 


BY ALBERT ROBERTS. 








One of the strongest presentations of the evils of the inter- 
est liabilities being forced upon the tax-payers of the United 
States through the continued and unnecessary issue of 
national bonds is contained in an article in the ARENA 
of March, 1894, by Mr. L W. Bennett, on “The Cause of Finan- 
- Cial Panics.” He claimed that it was susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration that the average interest charge for 
the last decade upon the various kinds and character of 
bonds, including national bonds, more than absorbs the 
entire yearly increase of wealth in the United States, and 
that “the very foundation principle of our industrial system 
leads us to recognize obligations which we can never pay.” 
He shows that during the last decade the country’s wealth 
increased about twenty-two billion dollars and during the 
same period the interest charges were thirty billion dollars. 
Thus every ten years the assets of the country’s citizens fall 
eight billion dollars below their liabilities. But when there 
is added to interest on national, state, county, and municipal 
bonds, the expenses of these various governments, we have, 
according to Mr. Bennett, $16,970,000,000 as the sum which 
our assets fall behind our liabilities every decade. The 
writer’s condemnation of interest-taking applies with force 
to the proposition of Mr. John Sherman and President 
Cleveland in the scheme of unlimited inflation of the interest- 
bearing paper in order to facilitate the compound-interest- 
bearing device of the national bank system. 

An equally strong presentation of the evils of interest- 
taking is given in the chapter on “Usury” in Mr. Arthur Kit- 
son’s work, “A Scientific Solution of the Money Question,” 
comprehensively reviewed in a recent issue of the ARENA. 
Both of these papers are worthy the thoughtful considera- 
tion of patriotic citizens of the United States. 

The foundation of all our commercial distresses and losses 
for the past quarter of a century may be laid to the charge 
of the interest-takers and usurers. The National Bank sys- 
tem was the most brilliant and audacious scheme of usury 
ever devised in the cunning brains of able and far-seeing 
financiers. 
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The political press throughout the country teems with 
discussions of the metallic standards, but significantly 
ignores the national banks of issue. President Cleveland, 
with a coincidental significance, in every executive message 
or utterance on the money question since his inauguration 
in 1893, has studiedly ignored the one plank in the party 
platform upon which he was elected demanding the repeal 
of the ten-per-cent tax, enacted, not for revenue, but as a 
protection to the monopoly to which, it is alleged, he owed 
his nomination and election. 

Address a direct question to the newspapers comprising 
the Associated Press, requesting a categorical answer as to 
their views on the national bank system, and the result will 
be a golden flash of silence and an increased vehemence in 
the denunciation of free-coinage heresies. How consistently 
to discuss the currency question and persistently avoid 
even a reference to the instrument which creates and dis- 
tributes the currency, is a problem. The opponents of the 
single gold standard do not seem to realize that the political 
Poloniuses, who do the dirty work for the bank monopoly, 
are fooling them to the top of their bent. The censors of the 
subsidized press in bank parlors adroitly direct the discus- 
sion to the metallic excitement and away from the funda- 
mental issue. It is suspected that at the proper time they 
will concede the free-coinage demand, but only when they 
shall have secured the perpetuation of their beautiful 
interest-making and interest-taking system, the national 
banks of issue, based upon bonds. They encourage and 
provoke the metallic-standard agitation, but they know well 
that with the abolition of that system the gold-standard ques- 
tion dies by inanition and desuetude. For the only interest 
they have in contending for the gold single standard (having 
destroyed silver as specie of resumption) is that it is the 
means by which an involuntary issue of interest bonds can 
be forced upon the country. 

That the private bank of issue scheme, the gold, or specie- 
cornering scheme, the bond-forcing scheme were part and 
parcel of one colossal scheme of usury and interest-making, 
goes without saying, and cannot be successfully refuted. 
The object of issuing bonds was to create a debt, whereby « 
few would be enabled to accumulate the representation of 
wealth, without working for it or producing it. It is esti- 
mated that the bond-holders have received in twenty-eight 
years profits amounting to $3,048,972,903.77. This they 
received without taxes on their bonds, and it was drawn 
from the taxes of the people. The English bankers, in col- 
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lusion with others in the deal, in the United States, sent 
over in 1862 the “Hazzard Circular,” which, while favoring 
the abolition of chattel slavery as a mere owning of labor 
carrying with it the care of the laborers, was for capital 
to control labor by controlling wages, and this secured by 
control of the money. Said this infamous circular: 

The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made of the war 
must be used as a measure to control the volume of money. To 
accomplish this, the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We 
are now waiting to get the secretary of the treasury to make this 
recommendation to Congress. It will not do to allow the greenback, 
as it is called, to circulate as money for any length of time, for we 
cannot control that. 


Thus the debt was created, and has been growing ever 
since, not to borrow money, but to be used as a measure to 
control the volume of money. The system was introduced 
by London bankers, adopted by an American Congress, and 
favored by two secretaries of the treasury from Ohio, Sal- 
mon P. Chase and John Sherman, as essential preliminaries 
to the National Bank Act, which became the law in March, 
1863. E. G. Spaulding, in his “Financial History of the 
War,” says: 

No national bank currency was issued until about the first of Janu- 
ary, 1864. After that time it was gradually issued. On the first of 
July, 1864, the sum of $25,825,695 had been issued; and on the 
twenty-second of April, 1865, shortly after the surrender of General 
Lee, the whole amount of national bank circulation to that time, was 
only $146,927,975. 

It will therefore be seen that comparatively little direct 
aid was realized from this currency until after the close of 
the war. All the channels of circulation were well filled up 
with the greenback notes, compound-interest notes, and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness to the amount of over $700,000,- 
000, before the national bank act got fairly into operation. 
This bank issue was, in fact, an additional inflation of the 
currency. 

The Hazzard circular was followed later by a cir- 
eular said to have been sent out by the National Bank 
Association to bankers. It, substantially, urged them to 
support such daily and weekly newspapers, especially the 
agricultural and religious press, as would oppose the issuing 
of greenback paper money and withhold patronage or favors 
from all applicants now willing to oppose the government 
issue of money. The same practice is pursued to-day in the 
buying up of papers opposing the bank monopoly, and in 
the distribution of gold-standard literature over bank coun- 
ters. The provincial bankers were advised that the issue 
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of more greenbacks would furnish the people with money 
and “therefore, seriously affect your individual profit as 
bankers.” The convenient and impecunious press, carried 
by national banks, were prompt to denounce the greenback 
as “rag money” and “the rag baby.” Yet during the war, 
according to Spaulding’s History, “the greenback was 
indispensably necessary and a most powerful instrumen- 
tality in saving the government and maintaining the 
national unity.” The government had no money and could 
get none except by creating it. Greenbacks were paid out to 
the soldiers and for supplies, paid back by taxation, and 
would have continued to circulate, but for legislation dic- 
tated by the bank combine against the people. The issue of 
treasury notes in 1862 was made legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except interest on the public debt and 
duties on imports, and exchangeable for six-per-cent bonds 
redeemable after five years. The act shows that they 
were issued for funding the floating debt, not to borrow, 
but to destroy, money. It was to give the usurers op- 
portunity to exchange non-interest-bearing greenbacks for 
untaxed, interest-bearing bonds. 

In a little brochure published by L C. Vallette, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., he shows the absurdity of the proposition 
that the first bonds were issued to borrow money, when 
the government issued more than $830,000,000 of seven- 
thirty treasury notes, made them a legal tender, and within 
three years’ time they were all destroyed and bonds put in 
their place. The efforts of the money power were directed 
against the government issue of greenbacks. The only 
reason for opposing greenbacks was because the govern- 
ment was furnishing the people with money without in- 
terest and they could not control it. Mr. Vallette shows, 
by high official authority, that a large part of the bonds 
were issued after the war was closed and the soldiers and 
contractors had all been paid. Of the $1,854,736,150 issued 
from 1862 to 1868, only $603,262,250 were issued before 
Lee’s surrender, and $1,251,473,900 after it. There are 
many people in the United States who yet believe the bonds 
were issued to carry on the war. 

To further this colossal scheme of debt-making and 
interest-gathering, the banking association procured legis- 
lation which was a long series of shameless repudiation of 
honest money. They repudiated United States treasury- 
note obligations in 1862 by inserting the exception clause as 
to import duties, to give coin-hucksters a chance to make 
“honest money.” They repudiated greenbacks in 1863 and 
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substituted national bank notes based on interest-bearing 
bonds, by making the greenback non-receivable for bonds 
after July 1, 1863. They repudiated our fractional currency 
of 1864 by substituting in 1865 fractional coin at an annual 
cost of two and a half million interest on bonds sold by 
bullion. They repudiated treasury notes in 1869 by making 
them payable in coin, contrary to the law creating them, by 
which they were redeemable exactly as gold and silver fiat 
money was redeemable in debts due the government save the 
one cunning exception as to duties; and finally they repudi- 
ated the silver specie of the constitution in 1873-4. Said 
Professor Lumley, of Wheaton College, in his little work on 
“National Suicide”: 

In corruptly repudiating just obligations to the people, they have 
destroyed thousands of millions of value of other people’s property 
and are, before God, responsible for the loss of thousands of human 
lives of men who have died by suicide because of their losses; and 
for much of the intemperance, poverty, crime, misery, and idleness 
that now make every thoughtful patriot tremble for his country. 


If no more bonds are issued before 1907, the maturity of 
those outstanding will put an end to the present unsatis- 
factory national bank system, and with the fall of that 
system the necessity for the gold-standard monopoly and the 
necessity for a prohibitive tax upon competing bank cir- 
culation, will not exist. Of the bonds available for the 
use of national banks, the most numerous are the four-per- 
cents, of which there are some $559,605,700 outstanding. 
These are not due until 1907. Long before that time it will 
be necessary to improvise a new banking system and the 
plans may as well be inaugurated now as later. The present 
system was establishee in 1863 while the war was raging, 
and when gold was held in the East, affording that secticn 
the opportunity to reap the greatest measure of profit from 
it. Mr. Goldsmith, of Georgia, describes thus the modus 
operandi: 

Greenbacks were worth forty cents on the dollar, and United 
States bonds the same price. Now, see what these shrewd people did 
with the $4,000 in gold. A decided he would establish a national 
bank. He had $4,000 in gold, his entire capital. He borrowed from 
his friend B, for a few days, $90,000 in currency. With this $4,000 
in gold he bought $10,000 in currency. He went to Washington, 
bought $100,000 of government bonds with his $100,000 in currency, 
and applied for a national bank charter. The government took his 
bonds as collateral and handed him $90,000 in national bank bills. 
He returned to his friend B the $90,000 in bills, so that he was out 
only $4,000 in gold. The minimum rate of interest paid by the gov- 
ernment on the bonds was four per cent. At this rate the govern- 
ment has paid $120,000 for the use of his $4,000 in gold. It was paid 
semi-annually and frequently in advance. Just after the war, 
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interest was high, and the man who had ready money could get 
almost any price he chose to ask for it. This interest paid him each 
six months $2,000. He has loaned easily at ten per cent per annum 
for the average time. What do you suppose it amounts to? 
$736,915.86. Deduct from this the $4,000 invested and the interest on 
it at the same rate, and he has a net profit of $732,738.86. 

Of course this profit has all been “taken out” of the pockets 
of the people by direct taxes, tariff taxes, revenue taxes, 
etc. Is it any wonder that 30,000 people in the United States 
own more property than 64,970,000, that they are getting 
richer each day, until they will own all the property and the 
64,970,000 will own none? The national banking laws have 
been a great thing for them; and is it to be wondered at 
that they should advocate their continuance, and that they 
should spend millions of dollars in perpetuating the system? 

No warrant of the constitution ever authorized a congress 
to give to holders of bonds the exclusive right to bank, and 
monopoly control of the circulating medium of the people. 
By this monopoly land and real estate are denied all bank- 
able value; bonds and stocks were the only collaterals and 
the monopolists held the bonds and stocks, and the borrower 
must buy them at the holders’ price to hypothecate. The 
prices of these collaterals were churned up and down in the 
stock exchange, which has always been a convenient appen- 
dix to the banking combine. They act in concert. The 
banks lend on stocks and bonds, and the exchange gambles 
in them. The gamblers, by “wash” sales, mark the col- 
laterals up and down, and the banks will accept no other 
price than this fictitious one. And yet, great as is the con- 
tractile power of the banking monopoly, it is weak at the 
base. Says Col. Thomas M. Norwood, of Georgia: 

It is a seeming paradox in physics and dynamics that the claw of 
a crab which can pinch to the bone, is so highly articulated that a 
baby can break it off. This banking system, so powerful to crush, 
is so weak at its base that a few small depositors in New York, by 
concert of action last year, could have forced every bank to suspend. 
So sensible were the officers of this result that they had to turn back 
to back to prop themselves up, and took refuge or safety in refus- 
ing to pay out currency, and in using certificates of credit. Even 
depositors had to use these certificates. 


By this system of robbery the banks themselves are 
handicapped by their inactive reserves from which they 
earn no interest, and the people are burdened with an 
interest-bearing circulating medium which custs them 
twenty millions a year in unnecessary taxation—some esti- 
mates making it from thirty to forty millions. These are 
bank reserves $571,000,000 at five per cent, making $28,550.- 
000, and treasury reserve of gold $100,000,000 at tive 
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per cent, making $5,000,000 more, and a total loss to 
the people of $33,550,000. And this to make the govern- 
ment pretend to do what it does not and cannot do for itself, 
viz., currently redeem $1,200,000,000 of currency notes. 
Instead of adding to local circulation under this system, we 
really send out from a state $6,000 more money than we 
receive in return for every national bank of $100,000 capital 
started in that state. Hence the more invested in United 
States bonds as a basis for circulation, the greater the loss 
to the banks—the greater the drain upon the actual money 
circulation of the state. Hence an inflation of capital, but 
contraction of currency. In short, we are banking upon the 
debt of the country instead of upon its wealth. 

The only way to break the backbone of this crushing 
monopoly is to give emphatic voice at the ballot-box against 
the further issue of bonds. It will also be necessary to quit 
sending to Congress bank presidents and bank directors to 
make our financia! laws. That the founders of our govern- 
ment had a salutary dread of the bankers’ influence making 
itself felt in shaping legislation on national finance was 
shown in the adoption of this resolution in the Third Con- 
gress, Dec. 23, 1793: “Any person holding stock in any insti- 
tution of the nature of a bank for issuing or discounting bills 
or notes payable to bearer or order cannot be a member of 
the House whilst he holds such office or stock.” This reso- 
lution was signed by President George Washington. At 
that time there were only three banks in the whole country. 
The three banks of 1793 had grown to over 3,000 in 1894, 
and the banking interest had at one time within the past 
twenty years 189 representatives in Congress—the next 
largest representation being that of the legal profession. 
Any party—yea, even the Republican party—espousing the 
cause of the abolition of interest-bearing bonds, the abo- 
lition of specie redemption primary money, the abolition of 
national banks based upon bonds, and the abolition of an 
interest-bearing circulating medium, would sweep the coun- 
try from ocean to ocean. Not only this, the party so 
determined would give to the United States twenty-five 
years at least of unprecedented prosperity, and would save 
the Union from dismemberment or revolution and the 
national debt from repudiation. The demand for the repeal 
of the ten-per-cent tax on bank circulation other than that 
of national banks, by many opponents of the tax, was less a 
desire to return to the old system of ante-bellum state bank- 
ing than it was a protest against the present national bank 
system. The repeal of the prohibitory ten-per-cent tax was 
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regarded as an essential preliminary step toward breaking 
the monopoly behind which the national bank system had 
entrenched itself. 

In a well-considered paper by William Knapp in the 
American Journal of Politics for August, 1894, these evils of 
the present banking system are vividly and pointedly pre- 
sented. Briefly summarized, they are “the power conferred 
for the prevention of the use of the currency so as harmfully 
to contract its volume.” Mr. Knapp holds that all banks 
should, as individuals, be required to do business upon their 
own resources, and exercise no control over the currency, 
except in their legitimate current business transactions, and 
on equal terms with all the people, for whose use and benefit 
it. is created. The principal injustice inflicted upon the 
people by the present system is the great power of its 
organization to monopolize and contract the currency and 
divert its use by all alike. In furtherance of this, he shows 
how the policy of the creditor class is “to keep the volume 
of currency for actual use as small as possible all the time, 
regardless of its volume,” and of course, of the much 
vaunted large per capita of circulation, a few individuals 
holding and withholding the per capita from distribution. 

The radical and fundamental defect of the present bank- 
ing system is the theory of “doing business upon the money 
of depositors, with a nominal capital.” Why, indeed, should 
not banks, like individuals, do business upon their own 
resources? Why should paternalism furnish an interest- 
bearing debt to be used as a basis for circulating notes, and 
exempt this circulation from taxation? “To allow them to 
do business upon the funds of depositors, and not upon their 
own capital, or from the avails of the sale of stock, and not 
even utilize the surplus funds for this purpose,” is certainly 
an extraordinary privilege to be extended to a private 
association of individuals. 
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BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 








CHAPTER IX. 


They sat in the morning room of the chapel. Salome 
- had called, as was her wont, to get herself in condition 
to begin the day. Poor girl! They both welcomed her, 
and with words of love and encouragement strove to help 
her into the right path. They understood that the trouble 
lay within her own young heart; the older woman felt that 
nothing is so bitter as the aspirations of a proud heart con- 
scious of inability to reach its goal. She longed to see the 
mother, to thus learn the source, but every effort: to learn 
anything of this girl’s home life was unavailing. At times 
she alluded to her mother with great affection and always 
with a genuine respect; but a kind of shame, fear, or horror 
accompanied any allusion to her home, and they noticed 
that after one of these conversations she would sometimes 
remain away for days and then appear again and seem to 
studiously avoid broaching any subject that would lead 
them into that channel, until it became tacitly understood 
that it was dangerous ground. But she never avowed a 
sentiment that did not give them a clew to her unhappy sur- 
roundings, mysterious as they were, for she evidently had 
been reared with care and by a woman of superior mental 
and moral attainments. Her neatly fitting clothing was 
most beautifully. made, with every evidence of taste and 
skill, and she sometimes alluded to the fact that her mother 
was her dressmaker. 

This morning the question of envy and jealousy was 
broached in some incidental way. In a moment Salome 
was on fire. 

“A woman without envy, jealousy, or any of the baser 
passions of the human heart—I would like to see her,” 
Salome said with the most withering scorn. 

“Do you not believe there are such women?” asked Mrs. 
Goode, raising her calm eyes to the excited face of the young 
girl. 

“No; woman is woman’s natural enemy. Who so heart- 
less to woman as woman?” 

“Do you believe that they are worse than men?” 
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“T believe that if a woman needs a friend she must never 
expect to find one among those of her own sex. Man was 
created to protect and befriend her.” 

“But do you not observe that men are sometimes as 
treacherous as you claim women are?” persisted the good 
old lady. ' 

“To men, yes. If a man wants a sure, reliable ally he 
chooses a woman.” 

“Then you do not believe the sexes are true to themselves? 
Is that it?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“Then, Salome, my dear, listen to me. You must feel 
that you are not a true woman; you feel that you have 
never seen one, and that you have never seen a true man; 
if you were right in your own heart you would believe in 
a true womanhood, exalted above all the petty jealousies 
and meannesses of which you speak; one who from her 
throne of purity and truth could reach out a helping hand 
to all her sister women; strong in her own strength of noble 
purpose she could know no fear that others might outstrip 
her and could praise them if they did for a true woman will 
accord honor where honor is due” 

“Ah, that is it; but a woman cannot see merit in another 
woman, it is impossible. She may acknowledge success 
where it would be bad taste not to do so. For instance, 
all women must agree upon the beauty, power, pathos, of 
’s voice, yet they would do it with a slur upon her 
virtue. I’ve heard them do it. They cannot leave out the 
personality; they cannot separate the art from the woman.” 

“How is it with yourself in regard to her?” 

“T could listen to her and forget all else about her but 
her voice; and how God has favored her with that divine 
gift of song. I care not what she is nor who she is, the 
tones she sends forth awaken within me a new life; inspire 
me with fresh courage, and I thank God for the privilege 
of being able to comprehend the possibilities of the human 
voice, a thing of which I never could have had any con- 
ception had I never listened to her.” 

Mrs. Goode’s face brightened. “There, you express no 
envy, but only wonder and admiration; you do not know if 
the evil things said of her are true or not, and you do not 
care; yeu freely acknowledge her talent and her genius. 
not only that, but her physical beauty, perhaps; you feel 
elevated and inspired to emulate her in your own divine 
gift. Humph—do you suppose you are the only woman 
who feels just the same?” 
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Salome was a little abashed. 

“But I have only heard the unkind things said.” 

“That is true. Great people never say little things; the 
unkind criticisms are always made by little souls; the kind 
ones by great ones. You have really done credit to woman 
by your praise of this one; believe me there are many 
women who feel just as you do. Meanness is the product 

‘of a narrow, little soul. Who knows her sin? Who 
knows any other’s sin? If we would allow within our- 
selves a counsel for the accused and permit him to ask 
questions, how few of us would bear witness against our 
neighbors. ‘How do you know his sin? ‘I saw it.” ‘Ah, 
then you were there, right in the same sphere, on the same 
level; or else you are judging without knowing—you are 
lying.’ ” 

In all these conversations between Salome and Mrs. 
Goode Ruby sat apart, listening with quiet attention, never 
venturing a remark unless directly appealed to, and then 
answering by asking another question, as if thus appealing 
to this strange girl’s reasoning power, or rather trying to 
awaken it. 

That in her art Salome had talent, Ruby knew; that 
she had genius she had yet to prove, for the difference is 
a difference between the head and the heart. The actor 
upon the stage who has talent only, seldom wins distinction; 
if he has genius he may, but the two combined override 
all opposition in every direction. In music it is the same; 
talent produces the great bassos, baritones, and contraltos; 
genius the great sopranos and tenors. Talent charms 
the public, genius wins the people; talent shows ability, 
genius true power; the one skims along the earth, the 
other soars up towards heaven. 

“One question to you, Miss Gladstone, before I go; you 
put so much stress upon the physical that at times I have 
questioned whether in spite of the contradiction in your 
own physical appearance you are not more than half 
materialist.” 

“Then I must correct a false impression unintentionally 
given. Papa’s lesson to me is that we have no means of 
manifestation of our thoughts but through speech, action, 
and writing. If the machine is out of order its work is 
indifferent, therefore I believe in keeping the physical ma- 
chine in perfect order. ‘Materialism that claims that mat- 
ter is all is not true; idealism that claims that thought is 
all is not true; but a dual realism is true.’ You seek self- 
reliance, There is no such thing to be found. You must 
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work and look to God for the result. Self-derived intelli- 
gence that will sustain you is a treacherous ladder, hooked 
upon a phantom wall that will fall and leave you broken 
and dismembered on the earth. If blind ask God for sight 
and He will make clay with spittle and anoint your eyes and 
bid you go wash in the pool. If your physical condition 
were harmonious you would not only feel well but you 
would look well, and you would always be able to say 
just what you mean. As it is you do but imperfectly what 
you aim to do, and express but feebly what you think, or 
else make yourself entirely misunderstood and not in- 
frequently misunderstand others. But you are improving 
rapidly. It cannot all come in a day. 

“The unrest of life, the lack of appreciation of home, 
parents, friends, all comes from an abnormal physical con- 
dition, brought about by unwholesome diet, irregular hours 
for rest and nourishment. We see the woman in her 
luxurious home more miserable than the very servant who 
scrubs her steps. The whole fabric of life is wrong. Men 
become drunkards, women use narcotics and try to forget 
what should be their daily joy. Where shall we begin? 
Politically we are wrong, socially we are wrong, and all 
because physically we are wrong. Revolutionize medicine 
and you will revolutionize theology. Revolutionize the- 
ology and you will change the whole fabric. There are 
too many churches, too few Christians. Too many doctors, 
too little skill. I am not a materialist, but I insist upon 
it the natural man is the expression of the spiritual man. 
The physical must be harmonized.” 

Salome said good-morning and was passing out of the 
door. Her feet seemed tired and heavy, and she moved 
apparently like one in pain. 

“T come and come again,” she said, “to learn the secret 
of you two who have it but will not part with it. I want 
to know how to live, how to make others happy and thus 
be happy with them.” 

“Salome,” said Ruby rising, “I give you freely the only 
power I know. It is no secret. It is but this; live to-day; 
I mean, live in the Present, the living, breathing moment; 
it is all we have. The past is gone, and with it our fail- 
ures and mistakes; the Future is what the Present makes 
it. To-day is ours, is yours—our time to love, our oppor- 
tunity to do good, to bind up wounds, to wipe away tears 
from sad eyes about us. To make our faces bright with 
smiles, to cheer the faint-hearted. Oh, one to-day is worth 
a thousand yesterdays, for it can weave the golden thread 
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of a thousand joys for the to-morrows yet to come. Don’t 
forget a loving word for your mother to-day, to-morrow 
may never come. To-day, now, this moment, fill it with 
sunshine, let it be too precious to permit one cloud to fall 
upon it, and O, Salome! this world will grow so bright. 
If you have a flower for your mother, give it to her to-day, 
don’t wait to plant it on her grave.” 

“You can well say this with your Present; I must live 
in the Future; I dare not for a moment pause to think of 
the Present, else my strength would fail me—I would have 
no heart to goon. It is a thought of the Future that makes 
the Present endurable. I try to close my eyes when night 
comes and forget the day that is done; to let it be a dead 
thing whose ghost will not, I hope, rise up against me 
somewhere and tell me that I have murdered it. Work, 
work—hope, hope. Ah, Miss Gladstone, you may live to- 
day, I will live next year, or in five years, perhaps—I am 
dead to-day.” 

The smile she forced upon her pale lips was sad indeed, 
and she repressed her tears and walked hastily from the 
room. 

“The poor child! She is too sentimental; she has some 
real sorrow, but she is her own worst torment, I am sure. 
I pity her poor mother; what a cross such a child must be. 
But, like your father, I believe there is great good deep down 
within her. I would like to know something of her child- 
hood, say from infancy to the present time, then I could 
judge what her womanhood would be. ‘The internal 
of thouzht is from the life’s love and its affections and 
consequent perceptions; while the external is from the 
things which are in the memory, and which are subservient 
to the life’s love for confirmations and for means to attain 
its end.’ ” 

The quotation Mrs. Goode made only half audibly, but 
Ruby’s quick ear caught it. 

“Goodie, your frequent reference to this subject causes 
me to examine myself almost daily to recall all the early 
impressions of my childhood, then my heart’s longings and 
desires, to thus endeavor to ascertain what my life’s love 
or trend really is.” 

“In childhood, from infancy, we involve, and impressions 
for good and evil are stamped upon the memory, or sink 
into the heart, to be evolved later in life, for it ig certain 
that nothing can be evolved which has not first been in- 
volved.” 

While Mrs. Goode and Ruby discussed the subject Salome 
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walked slowly and mechanically homeward. Her thoughts 
were turned inward; she was resolving to turn over a new 
leaf; to begin that very day; to forget her own misery, to 
crush down her own longings and desires, her own hopes 
and ambitions, to take hold of the things near at hand, to 
help her mother with her toils and care. With this feeling 
in her heart she reached the uninviting place called home. 
Her little sister had put away the dishes and stood unkempt 
in the open doorway watching for her, while her mother 
sat near the window at the sewing machine. 

“Mother,” said Salome, tossing aside her hat, and with- 
out pausing she called her sister to her as she took up a 
brush and began to arrange the disordered mass of curls, 
“mother, I have been wondering if it would not be best to 
give up this plan of fitting myself for the stage and to just 
content myself to spend my days teaching. As a sub- 
stitute I have been successful and next year can have a 
permanent position in one of the best public schools. The 
principal tells me that I am a born teacher—do hold still, 
child; it is tangled dreadfully and you only make it worse. 
When I was your age I could comb and braid my own 
hair.” 

This last was an unfortunate remark. The mother had 
looked up with surprise at Salome’s first remark, but her 
words to her little sister touched an old wound in the deli- 
cate, overworked mother’s heart, and flushing painfully 
she said: 

“When you were her age we had servants to do the 
drudgery and I could give you some attention; now I must 
do what half a dozen servants did, besides helping to earn 
a living; I have no time to give to the children, and you 
prefer leaving the house and spending your morning in 
better company to sharing the duties that a more affection- 
ate, or, I should say a more natural daughter would do,” 
and with a sniff and a few tears the mother rose, took the 
brush from Salome’s hand and proceeded to curl the little 
girl’s hair. 

Little Lois felt that she had made a mistake; she wished 
that nothing had been said about her tangled hair, for she 
well knew it had begun an unpleasant day, and all children 
dread unpleasant days at home. Mother would pout, Sa- 
lome would go off to her room alone, and she would have 
te look after her little brother when he awoke. She was 
a true prophetess; without one word Salome started to 
leave the room, but the irritated mother would fain learn 
more of this half-formed resolution which made her ill 
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at ease, for she was proud and fond of Salome but had 
never learned how to manage her. 

“T suppose you imagine that my heart is set upon your 
being something and somebody is the reason why you take 
a notion all at once to be a nobody.” 

Salome paused and maintained a respectful silence. 
Ruby’s words came like the echo of silver bells: “Remember 
to have a loving word for mother to-day; to-day, now, this 
moment; fill it with sunshine, let it be too precious to let 
one cloud fall upon it.” 

As her eyes filled with tears and her lip quivered she 
would fain have dropped upon her knees and cried, “O 
mother, let us begin all over again,” but a memory of being 
once repulsed and the love of her young heart turned aside, 
held back the words. 

“Don’t shed any of your crocodile tears about me,” said 
the mother, turning her face away from her and apparently 
giving her whole attention to the child’s hair. Salome 
hesitated no longer; she turned and walked proudly away 
and up the dark stairway to her little gloomy room, and 
throwing herself upon the bed burst into a passion of 
tears. . 

Here then is a question for philosophers to solve. Why 
did this mother, who loved her child, who put forth each 
day all the strength in ner puny frame to bring comforts 
to her children, and insisted that Salome’s earnings as a 
teacher should be expended wholly upon herself, thus turn 
the channel of this same child’s love into stony places, away 
from herself, and send her away in bitterness of spirit from 
her? Where lay the trouble? Here is one of the inconsis- 
tencies of love. Who is to blame? Where shall we go to 
find a remedy for these domestic ills, the root and bane of 
social life, for as the home and family is, so must the nation 
socially and morally be. We ask again “Who hath sinned, 
this girl or her parents?” and we might go further and 
ask “Her parents or her grandparents?” 

Mrs. Blake’s mother had a large family, the eldest a 
daughter who married at an early age leaving her mother 
with a large family of boys and a little daughter of seven 
years; the father owned a business to which he had ap- 
prenticed all his sons, for he belonged to one of those old 
Virginia families who held to their forefathers’ maxim that 
every man should have his own legitimate trade. Mrs. 
Blake’s mother was a thorough housekeeper; she super- 
intended the spinning, the weaving, the knitting, the darn- 
ing, but did very little of it herself. She recognized a 
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treasure in her little daughter, who was expert with scis- 
sors and needle, and at an early age, only a child, she was 
head of the workroom where the sewing for a large family 
of boys, as well as half a dozen negro servants, was done. 
The child’s pride was flattered by the dignity of her posi- 
tion, and the praises she received from all the old ladies 
of the town and surrounding country. The married sister 
sometimes suggested to the mother that little Mary might 
“overdo” herself, but the good mother with the Roman nose 
knew better than all the daughters in the world, and so 
little Mary queened it over all other girls like the fairy 
princess in the tale, who spun the wonderful amount of 
flax; but poor little Mary had no fairy godmother to bring 
her help; she cut and sewed, and stitched and felled, and 
soon it was found that she was so rapid that the outside 
help could be reduced to half, and next year two-thirds, 
and at last little Mary, who bid fair to be always little 
Mary, sat alone in the workroom day in, day out, earning 
with weeks of toil a visit to her sister or to some one of her 
brothers’ wives who had folded away many a package of 
linen or lawn that no scissors but those in little Mary’s 
hand could invade, and no hand but hers should cunningly 
fashion into a robe for some mysterious angel, nameless 
still, whose advent was expected sometime when little 
Mary would be too busy to make these preparations, so it 
must be done during her holidays. So she worked, and 
was so rapid that she turned it all off before it was time 
to visit the next brother, for whom half a dozen linen shirts 
were to be made that only little Mary knew how to do; be- 
sides, he was no longer a journeyman; he had been to col- 
lege and was just granted a license to practise law; another 
brother was studying medicine, and little Mary saw them 
all rising out of the workshop into professions. 

Beaux by the score came to this busy bee, but the Roman 
nose was ever on the alert. No ordinary man could as- 
pire to the hand of little Mary. Who was ordinary? Why, 
a poor clerk, a man of no means, even though it was 
whispered that little Mary wept in secret over one tall 
young clerk who believed, and expressed the belief, that 
she was most shamefully imposed upon, and who did not 
care if her brothers did give her prettier clothes than any 
of the village girls could wear; he vowed that with less 
work she could earn better, and would not be laying the 
foundation for a life of misery and ill-health as she was 
then doing. It was believed that little Mary would never 
have thought of such a thing as that she was imposed 
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upon if this young gentleman had not suggested it, and that 
he only wanted to win her for some selfish purpose of his 
own; so he was forbidden the house, and little Mary could 
think of no other means of avenging her wrong than to 
at once receive the attentions of young Blake, whom 
her mother pronounced a most eligible match, for he 
had money, plenty of it. So little Mary then had ser- 
vants of her own to sew for, a house to care for, guests 
to entertain, and yet did most of the sewing for her mother’s 
family, which was smaller of course, and for the brothers’ 
wives and children, and found time to help her neighbors. 
Her husband was a generous man, fond of company, as all 
those good old Virginians are to this day, and nothing 
pleased him better than to have a house full of young folks 
around. His wife’s cares he lightened by adding now and 
then another servant; but as time went on the love of 
company took him from home, and from the innocent pleas- 
ures of home and company he sought the gaming table and 
more exciting scenes. 

Then little Mary’s sorrow began indeed. This was when 
Salome was a very young child. Petted, praised, spoiled, 
and neglected by turns, she grew up among the changing 
crowds of visitors which filled her father’s house until 
she was sent away to school. She was delicate and ner- 
vous, but like her mother a worker, though in a differ- 
ent line. Her mother had taught her to sew and thus 
relieve her in some measure; no other child wore such 
beautiful clothing as Salome; handsomely embroidered 
merinos, lawns, and swiss; all of her mother’s work with 
now and then a piece from her own deft hands. Salome 
loved her mother. She was a tender-hearted, impression- 
able child, whose heart threw out its tendrils in all di- 
rections for love and sympathy. Her mother’s expres- 
sion of love was in her work—in the beautiful clothes, 
so faultless in fit and workmanship, so exquisite in their 
dainty frills and almost priceless embroidery. Sometimes 
the child was ill; the mother’s love shone forth then in 
tenderness and untiring care, so that the little one almost 
enjoyed her pains soothed by the presence of her beautiful 
mother. She was timid and did not like to mingle with 
children in general at school, so she drew to herself, by 
a peculiar magnetism of her own, what she believed to be 
a true heart now and then and loved it with a worshipping 
idolatry until she was disappointed in it by some act of 
slight or rudeness too plain to be mistaken. It took her 
a long time to understand that her pretty clothes, her lib- 
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eral allowance of pin-money, attracted some and turned 
others from her in jealous rage; but when she did learn 
the lesson she shrank within herself, fell to work with her 
books to study or to read things scarcely wholesome for 
so impressionable a nature, too much inclined to dreamy 
sentimentalism already. She loved and would have been ~ 
demonstrative to the last degree to one who loved her un- 
selfishly; but she found no such love. If she won a prize 
in school she was praised and given presents, when a 
caress or words of love would have fed her starving heart 
to satisfaction. If she made some childish mistake she 
was scolded or punished with unwonted severity. She 
was looked upon as precocious beyond her years, while 
in truth she was immature in many things. While she 
stood at the head of her class among boys and girls 
many years her senior, she was as ignorant of things 
in which they were already graduated, as her little sister 
at her mother’s knee. Love; love for somebody, some- 
thing; she had wasted more love on her beautiful wax doll 
in one lonely hour than had ever been shown to her in all 
her life. She had poured out in gushing, fervent kisses, and 
in the tender twining of her poor little bony arms about 
her baby sister, more love than she perhaps would ever 
know in this world, live she never so long. She had hung 
upon a word of praise spoken by her mother’s lips longer 
than any lover would ever dwell upon any avowal of hers. 
Her mother would sometimes say: “Kissing love does not 
amount to much; if you love me prove it by being a trath- 
ful, honest, industrious child, and then we can dispense 
with the hugs and kisses.” Her mother had not wholly 
neglected her soul; she had taught her the Lord’s prayer 
and the first chapters of St. John, and from her old nurse 
she had learned “Now I lay me down to sleep.” These 
Salome repeated every night as she lay upon her little bed. 
and the sound of merry grown people’s voices floated 
through the open windows. In those days children were 
taught to be seen and not heard, and truth was, then as 
to-day, that when children are not heard they are seldom 
seen by the class of pleasure-seekers that filled Mr. Blake’s 
house. Therefore it was best after having her supper, con- 
sisting of anything she chose, to seek her little bed. But 
Salome could not always sleep, and it happened frequently 
that she lay looking up at the sky and wondering about 
strange things, among others if she was always to live 
here, in this very same place, and see these same people. 
She wanted to go away to school and be a great lady and 
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a clever one, for even into that tiny breast crept the spark 
of ambition that years of sorrow, neglected love, and dis- 
appointment fanned into a flame. It was a laudable ambi- 
tion at first, a wish to be good as well as great, and a visit 
to a theatre at this time perhaps was the decisive point 
’ in Salome’s young life. Her father had promised her such 
a treat. The actress was the reigning star of that period, 
and the play was one which took hold upon ‘the im- 
pressionable child with great and lasting force. It never 
left her. She would be an actress; she avowed the in- 
tention to her horrified grandmother, who scolded Mr. 
Blake, as only a mother-in-law can scold; he responded 
with a mocking laugh that could only emanate from an 
obdurate son-in-law, that Salome should choose her own 
career, and that of an actress would please him above all 
others. 

Little Mary loved her children, loved her home, and gave 
that love expression through her untiring energy. Now 
we may condemn her that she did not manifest it in caresses. 
Did she have the time? There is a limit to the endurance © 
of every human being’s strength; we condemn the society 
woman for neglect of her children; when we think of the 
demands made upon her, by herself as well as by others, 
how can we blame her for having no more time to give to 
her children than to her own soul; both must go neglected 
or be cared for by others. 

Mr. Blake became a confirmed drunkard while Salome 
was still a child, and she had grown up in an atmosphere 
hateful, revolting to the delicate, sensitive nature she 
inherited from her mother. Liquor had almost brutalized 
her father; he became coarse, profane, almost cruel to his 
wife and children, and what she had suffered through shame, 
fear, and mortification, God only knew. All her sym- 
pathy was for her mother, all her love. She would gladly 
have seen them separated, but little Mary was of the olden 
type that had a horror of divorce. Oh, no, she might be 
disgraced by her husband’s conduct but not by herself. 
Seeing all hope cut off in that direction, Salome resolved 
to get away from home and every hateful memory of it. 


Alas for Salome! 
(To be continued.) 
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A Nove. or TENNESSEE LIFE. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The patient was asleep and Alicia busy putting things 
to rights in the shed room, when Joe tapped against the 
window. Carefully she opened the door to admit him, and 
drew back, laughing noiselessly at the figure he presented. 
His arms were filled with hickory sticks he had cut in the 
forest; his very chin was invisible; only a mass of tawny 
hair, a slouch, and a pair of restless blue eyes appeared 
above the “lumber pile.” 

“T fetched you up an armful of wood,” said he. “T’ll pile 
it back here by the fireplace handy for you. I reckin it 
_ won’t come amiss in the mornin’, nohow.” 

“Set it down careful, Joe,” said Lissy, “so’s not to dis- 
turb Mis’ Tucker. It was certainly thoughtful of you to 
fetch it up for—Lucy Ann.” 

“Lucy Ann be”—— 

“Heish,” laughed Lissy, nodding toward the sick room. 

“Waal,” said Joe, “I didn’t fetch it for her, though I 
knew in reason she’d use it. I reckin I’d better take the 
pail and run down to the spring for some water. It’s goin’ 
to be mighty dark outside, an’ toler’ble cold. Yes, I lay 

i'll fetch a pail o’ water—for Lucy Ann.” 

Alicia left the dishes she was arranging on some shelves 
and came and stood by him resting her hand lightly upon 
his sleeve. 

“You’re mighty good, Joe,” she said, “an’ mighty thought- 
ful o’ others.” 

He looked down into the pretty uplifted face so near his 
shoulder. It was very pleasant to have the face there— 
very pleasant. 

“Pm a-feard it’s only you I’m thinkin’ of, Lissy,” he ad- 
mitted. “A feller don’t deserve much ‘praise for tryin’ to 
pleasure the girl he loves, I reckin. But”—he hesitated; 
it was pleasant to hear from Alicia’s pretty mouth that he 
was “good”; he would like her to say it again, to have her 
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think it always; but his natural honesty spurned the de- 
ceit. “Shucks!” he said, “I ain’t ‘good. You know I’m 
the biggest sinner on this earth, maybe in Georgy, too. Ask 
old mealy-mouth if you misdoubt it,—he’ll tell you, Brother 
Barry will. Shucks! I say I'd ruther be a sinner o’ the 
deepest dye ’an ter be like him: he’s the darndest”—— 

She laid her hand lightly upon his lips: 

“Heish!” The laughter in her eyes belied the sternness 
in her voice. “You’re mighty wicked, that’s certain; and 
I ain’t any better. I reckin we’re about give over to Satan 
alike—me and you, and Doctor Borin’, too.” 

There was a momentary flash in the eyes fixed upon her. 
If she saw it, it was gone so quickly she doubted it had 
been there; his voice was friendly enough when he asked 
quietly: 

“Has he been here, the mad doctor?” 

“Why, I went after him,” she replied, “and he wasn’t 
there, but he come up and fixed a plaster out o’ mustard, 
and mixed somethin’ in a teacup, for Mrs. Tucker to swal- 
low; and then he went home again. O Joe, I just wish you 
could hear him say—” she glanced over her shoulder, drew 
closer to his side, and put her lips to his ear—“ ‘Hell!’ when 
things don’t go to pleasure him.” 

“I heard him say a hornet sting ware erysip’las,” said 
Joe, mollified by the nearness of her face, “an’ if I rickerlict 
right hit ware me as said ‘Hell’ that time.” 

“Tl be boun’ it was,” said Alicia. “When compliments 
o’ that kind air passin’ I'll be. boun’ you'll get in a say. 
What’s become o’ the pail o’ water, Joe? I reckin I'll need 
it about knockin’ up somethin’ for Lucy Ann and Bob to 
eat, ’gainst they get here.” 

“Plumb forgot it,” said Joe. “But I'll go now, if I can 
get my own consent ter tear myse’f away ter the spring an’ 
leave you a-standin’ here by yourse’f when I might be 
a-standin’ with you.” 

She glanced up with sudden inspiration. 

“Why, Joe,” she said, “I'll go with you. Wait till I 
peep at Mrs. Tucker.” 

She drew the covers gently about the sleeper, noiselessly 
laid a stick of wood on the fire, and as noiselessly slipped 
back to Joe, the cedar water bucket in one hand, her old 
shawl in the other. : : 

“Tll have to hurry back and get you a mouthful to eat,” 
she said, as they started briskly off together. 

“Don’t you be worryin’ about me,” said Joe. “I come over 
here ter he’p you, not to be makin’ of more work for you-uns; 
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I can jest as well wait till the rest have their supper as 
not, an’ waitin’ will make less work for you, Lissy. My! 
this gate is a bother; [ll come over ter-morrer an’ mend it 
if the Lord spares me, seein’ as that lazy Bob won’t. Now 
then! see who’ll git ter the spring first.” 

They swung the bucket between them, and started off, 
like two children, in the crisp, cold air, down the road to 
the spring under the bluff’s side. It was a short run, for 
there was no moon and the stars were straggling in the 
west, clouds were gathering, and when they turned off the 
road into the footpath, the way was too narrow and the 
rattling dead undergrowth too close and thick, for further 
racing. They tarried but a moment, for the night was cold; 
yet they returned slowly, and their talk was serious, their 
voices low, as if that had been said-at the spring under 
the bluff which had touched the stronger chords and 
awakened the deeper feelings of the heart. In his right 
hand Joe carried the bucket; his left lay upon his heart, 
and Lissy’s right slipped through his arm was snugly 
folded within it. 

“Tm a comin’ sometime, sometime,” she was saying, “just 
as soon as they can spare me. When you talk about the 
little chickens and the lambs, and the cows waitin’ to be 
milked, I want to go real bad, and he’p you with ’em, Joe. 
I like little chickens; and I never hear a lamb bleat but 
I want to pick it up in my arms and rock it to sleep. 
But °—— 

She hesitated, and resting her head against his arm 
sighed. 

“Do as you see best, Lissy,” said Joe. “I’m a-tryin’ not 
ter worry you. But it do seem to me as you air mighty 
give ter puttin’ off.” 

“[ know it,” she admitted. “I know it, Joe. Granny’s 
tellin’ me about that constant; and Brother Barry.” 

“Oh, damn Brother Barry! What’s old mealy-mouth 
got ter do with you-uns? I know I do despise the groun’ 
he tromps on. An’ I tell you now, Lissy, I ruther hear 
that ole sinner down yander, the mad doctor, as don’t know 
heaven from hornet—I’d ruther hear him draw his breath 
in and shet his teeth, an’ say one good honest ‘Hell! like 
he says it, as to hear Brother Barry hallaluyahin’ for a 
month. Thar’s more religion in it, ter my notion. An’ 
ther’ aint no sneak about him, nuther. He’s ready ter own 
up, fair and square, if a feller gits the best of him. Why, 
he told it all over the mount’n about that hornet-sting joke 
—told it up ter S’wanee even; let on he ware plumb sold. 
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It was only a little runt of a joke anyhow, but blamed if 
he didn’t stan’ up ter it like a man.” 

“I reckin we’re all mighty wicked,” said Lissy, ignoring 
the bringing of the doctor into the conversation; “but 
somehow I can’t bring myse’f to think like Brother Barry. 
I can’t make God out to be as brother Barry makes Him. 
He preached to the people over at Goshen last fall that 
God killed Ike Jordan last September, because Ike drove 
his sheep up the mountain on Sunday. Everybody knew 
the lightnin’ struck him when he was bringin’ Mrs. ‘tucker’s 
warpin’ bars home for her, because she wasn’t able to go 
down to Pelham to get ’em, and there was nobody else at 
home to go, unless it was Lucy Ann’s baby that hadn’t 
learned to walk yet. And he told at Jim Tyler’s funeral 
last spring that the Lord had need of Jim and took him 
home. I’m a-thinkin’ as there must be a mighty dearth 
of hands in heaven if such a no-’count as Jim Tyler was 
needed to fill out. Truth is, Jim fell off the bluff when he 
was drunk and broke his own neck after gettin’ lost goin’ 
home from Tracy. He was a professin’ member, however, 
and so maybe his sprees were overlooked, and he really 
had a call to come up higher. 

“I’m a sinner—I can’t set myse’f upin judgment. Though 
it always seemed to me as there ought to be, as there must 
be, some better way o’ savin’ folks than by threat’nin’ of 
’em, an’ killin’ ’em off with lightnin’ and such. Seems like 
it ain’t right: it makes God most like a—wild beast. I 
reckin that’s why I can’t love Him; I’m ’fraid of Him. An’ 
1 won’t be druv—I can’t. But I would truly like to know, 
for certain; I'd like to know what be the truth. Sometimes 
I almost get my own consent to ask Doctor Borin’ to tell 
me.” 

The arm upon which her hand rested gave a sudden jerk; 
the owner of it stood free of her, and although it was too 
dark for her to see his face she understood that Joe was 
angry; the jealousy that had been brooding in his heart 
suddenly burst forth. 

“Do!” he exclaimed, “do ask him; he knows; he knows 
ever’thing. He’s smart—he’s smart as God, I reckin; since 
he knows the plan o’ salvation so peart. Keeps it corked 
up like he does his doctor stuff, in a bottle, I reckin. Oh, 
yes! go ask the mad doctor to save yo’ soul; he can do it. 
He’d like mighty well to have you saaft-so’derin’ him like 
the sisters saaft-so’der Brother Barry. An’ it ain’t so clear 
ter my mind but you’d enjoy it *bout as much as old 
erysip’las would.” 
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“Joe Bowen!” 

Her voice was full of surprise, indignation, shame. Had 
he been calmer, more himself, he would have known that he 
alone had suggested Doctor Boring as something more 
than the truly benevolent friend, the lonely old man, the 
thoroughly good physician. He would have detected in 
her simple, startled exclamation, her inability to find words 
with which to deny his unseemly charge, the very first in- 
timation of the doctor’s regard for her that had ever .so 
much as hinted itself to her unsuspecting heart. But he 
was too angry to see anything, or to heed what he did 
or said. 

“Oh, I know you, Lissy,” he broke out fiercely. “You’re 
mighty careful not ter set a day for marryin’ me; [ll 
lay you wouldn’t find it so hard ter fix a time for marryin’ 
him, if he asks you. I know you. It’s all mighty well ter 
be runnin’ over the mount’n nussin’ of the sick, as ain’t 
no manner o’ kin ter you, an’ got no manner o’ claim, when 
you know he'll be thar, ter pass complimints over you, an’ 
send you off ter breakfast at his house, ridin’ jis horse. An’ 
happen he ain’t thar you must up an’ sen’ for him ter mix 
mustard, an’ dose out qui-nine, an’.do a lot o’ rubbish as ain’t 
got neither sense nor savin’ in it. Darn his hide! if he 
don’t leave this valley Pll shoot him. An’ you may tell him 
so with my complimints. Shucks! it’s easy as eatin’ ter 
see he’s in love with you.” 

They had reached the door of the shed room; Lissy stood 
with her hand upon the latch-string, afraid to draw it lest 
the loud, angry voice disturb the sick woman in the next 
room. Yet she was terribly angry; angry enough to go 
in at that door and leave him there on the outside, and on 
the outside of her life forever. She had made no reply to 
his outbreak other than the simple exclamation of surprise. 
While she stood there, waiting until he should finish his 
tirade, she heard Mrs. Tucker calling to her to come in: 
“she wanted her special.” 

“Mrs. Tucker’s ’wake and wantin’ me,” she said quietly. 
“Good night, Joe. You can leave the pail outside, I sha’n’t 
need it.” And giving the latch-string a pull, she went in 
and left him there in the darkness, with the door shut fast 
between them. 

He had planted a thought in her heart which might 
never be cast out; had accomplished that which of all 
things he would not have done. He had awakened her 
wonder, drawn for her a comparison between himself and 
the man sleeping at that moment the sleep of one who 
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feels that he has met a burden and lifted it,—he had lifted 
many burdens for the poor, the last for the old woman to 
whose need he had responded at the sacrifice of his own 
comfort and inclinations. Joe, too, had offered his shoulder 
to the burden; but ah, the difference of motives. He ad- 
mitted that difference to his own heart as he rode through 
the valley toward hishome. But he was ungenerous enough 
to hope that Alicia would not see it in the same light. 

But Alicia scarcely thought of him. At another time, 
girl-like, she would have sat down and cried over the ruin 
of her pretty dream; but now, having explained to Mrs. 
Tucker that Joe had “got mad and gone home,” and having 
given her the medieine as she had been instructed to give 
it, and having seen her patient drop into a gentle slumber, 
Alicia went back to the shed room, made a pot of coffee 
for Lucy Ann and Jim, and otherwise proceeded to “have 
things ready ’gainst their comin’.” 

But that night when her work was done and the pretty 
head lay upon its pillow in Mrs. Tucker’s close little rafter 
room, sleep, heretofore so easily wooed, refused to come. 
Still, her thoughts were not of Joe, so much as of Joe’s 
words. Did the doctor care for her? She felt the red creep 
to her temples. She had never thought of such a thing; 
but now—since Joe had thought for her—his touch had 
been always gentle, his voice kind; he had always a smile 
for her. “And he was so good, he never went off at a tan- 
gent and railed out upon folks. If he loved a woman, and 
knew someone else loved her better, he would close his 
lips for all words but the very kindest. He would never 
fault a girl because someone else found her good and 
pretty.” 

And although no word was spoken, Joe lost by the 
comparison. 

“It did look bad, perhaps, her always meeting him when 
there was sickness; but she had always helped this way. 
Most of the neighbors did who had nothing to prevent. 
Still, it did look bad; she had never thought of it before, 
but now that she did think, it looked decidedly queer. She 
would not do it again. Doctor Boring might think bad of 
it his own self—might think she was trying to meet him. 
And she wouldn’t go over there as free as she had been 
going; he might think bad of that. But no: he was good; 
had sense; he was too good to think bad of anybody. And 
he liked her to come, ordered eggs just to make her come 
—perhaps.” And with a smile upon her lips, as if the 
— might be not altogether unpleasant, Alicia fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


There was trouble in the wind. The old trust and quiet 
sense of oneness that had existed between Joe and Lissy 
had received a shock. As the weeks went by and the quar- 
rel was not made up, Joe began to grow sullen and morose. 
He had never known Lissy as she appeared to him during 
those weeks. Light, gay, careless, she seemed to care no 
more for his anger than she cared for his suffering. He 
had expected to teach her a lesson, to force her to sue for 
forgiveness; failing in that, he sought to play upon her 
tenderness, to reach her by his own sadness and regret. 

His first call after the rupture was ostensibly upon the 
old people. He brought a turn of corn to the mill, and 
while waiting “allowed he’d step up ter the house an’ see 
how granny was comin’ on.” 

Lissy saw him coming up the mill path and, blushing, 
rose to receive him. ‘After all, she liked Joe, and regretted 
the quarrel; had he asked her to do so, at that moment of 
surprise and pleasure, she might have received him again 
into her trust and affection. 

But he merely gave her a careless “Howdy, Lissy,” and 
asked to see her grandmother. 

The next time he called she was careful to meet him at 
the door, and, calling to her grandmother that he was there, 
went quietly on making her preparations for carrying some 
fresh butter to the boarding house on the mountain. He 
had the chagrin of seeing her adjust the red felt upon her 
head with more than her usual care; she even tied a bit 
of bright ribbon into her hair; he noticed how perfectly 
the red adornment blended with the color in her cheek; and 
he noticed, in the same mirror that had reflected the laugh- 
ing girlish face, his own hollow eyes that told the story of 
sleepless nights and weary vigils. She made no apology 
for leaving; on the contrary she tossed him an offhand 
defiance by calling to Al to bring her the basket of eggs 
for Doctor Boring. 

“T’ll stop as I go by, and see if anybody’s sick and needin’ 
me,” she said. “I’m gettin’ my hand out since Mrs. Tucker 
got up and about. Though I’m glad she’s well, goodness 
knows. Well an’ singin’ the praises of the mad doctor like 
the woods afire.” 

Granny unconsciously added fuel to the flame jealousy 
had kindled: 

“Though she’s a wonderin’ some whar the pay air ter 
come from, for the powders an’ stuff he give her. It do 
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beat my time, the hold the infidel air gittin’ on the valley. 
He even tol’ Lissy thar as he’d make his nigger plow her 
gyarden an’ plant it in the spring. Servin’ ter destruction, 
I tell Lissy, but seems like her an’ her grandad can’t see 
it so.” 

Joe could do nothing but see her go off with that con- 
tented look upon her face, and a basket on either arm. 

But his visit lost its flavor when she was gone; he had 
exhausted himself upon the new colt he had bought and 
meant to “break ter a side saddle,” before Alicia left; the 
horse was mean and valueless enough when it dawned upon 
him that the rider he had intended should occupy that 
same side saddle might never mount it after all—might 
marry the mad doctor, just to spite him; for it never oc- 
curred to him that she could love the man old enough to 
be her father. Still she might marry him; women were 
guilty of very foolish acts sometimes, and Lissy was a 
woman. So he reasoned, and the more he reasoned the 
more angry he became; until, unable to sit tamely there 
with the knowledge that she was at that moment at his 
rival’s house, sitting opposite him at the fire perhaps, with 
that same motherly sweetness in her face that had been 
there when she spoke of rocking the little lambs to sleep in 
her arms, he got up, said good by, and struck out across 
the mountain. He meant to meet her somewhere upon the 
way, or to wait for her if she tarried, and to have it out 
with her. They must either “make it up” or “fight it out,” 
he declared; meaning that she was to understand that she 
couldn’t play fast and loose with him. 

By the time he reached Mrs. Tucker’s cabin his anger 
had cooled somewhat; he was quite willing to make up. 
If Alicia would agree to marry him without further “fool- 
ishness,” or would even “fix a day,” however distant, he 
would let “bygones be bygones and say no more about it.” 
So he hung about, talking to old Mrs. Tucker, and inwardly 
fretting because Alicia tarried at the doctor’s. 

When at last she did come she would have passed him 
without a word, without so much as a nod of recognition, 
but that he went down the road a little distance to meet 
her. Then when her eyes were lifted to his he saw that 
she had been weeping; the lids were instantly dropped, 
refusing to meet his. 

Old Mrs. Tucker from her window could see, without hear- 
ing what was said, that Joe was angry. She saw, too, that 
which Joe failed to see—that Alicia was not feigning in- 
difference. 
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As they drew nearer her sharp old ears caught a threat 
the jealous young lover let fall; not the whole of it, but 
enough to convince her that the doctor was in danger of 
his life. 

“Land o’ mercy,” she exclaimed. “Air Joe Bowen drunk? 
Or air he out of his head? Or air he just a nat’ral fool? 
Jealous of the mad doctor! Well, I'll be beat. What air 
we-all a comin’ ter, I wonder. Thar! if Lissy ain’t comin’ 
in, an’ just leavin’ him ter preach ter the gate post an’ 
the horse block. I don’t wonder. I ain’t forgot how he 
talked that night’ I ware so sick, an’ I called the child in 
so’s he couldn’t jaw the life out of her,—though he didn’t 
know I heard his threatn’n’, an’ no more did Lissy.” 

How easy it would have been to set him right; yet Alicia 
refused to speak the consent he asked, or to explain her 
tears and agitation. She had meant to tell him, to be 
kind to him; but he had given her no opportunity; now 
she said “He might go.” 

She gave Mrs. Tucker a quiet “Good mornin’,” and as that 
woman wisely refrained from speaking of the quarrel it 
was not mentioned. 

After awhile she said “Good mornin’” again, and went 
back down the mountain, home, and sent Al to carry the 
butter to Sewanee. Once alone in her own little room with 
its white naked walls and muslin curtains, Alicia buried 
her face in the pillows of her bed and burst into tears. For 
the moment, Joe became dear; the sense of loss made him 
so. But the next day she went about her duties as usual; 
the storm had passed. Of his threats she had little fear. 
She had known him a long time, almost all her life, and she 
had never known him do a cowardly or an unprincipled 
thing. 

Mra. Tucker, however, was not so sure of him. No sooner 
had Alicia gone home than the old woman tied the strings 
of her black sunbonnet under her chin and went down the 
mountain. She did not, however, follow the footpath lead- 
ing to the physician’s house from the rear, but took .the 
little trail to the right which would cross the “big road” at 
a point where she knew he often walked mornings, going 
as far sometimes as Pelham Creek. 

When she reached the top of a little bluff where there 
was a clearing she saw him coming down the road, fleck- 
ing with his cane at the long dry grasses either side. His 
head was dropped forward in the attitude of one lost. in 
thought. And indeed he had abundant cause for medita- 
tion; he was half tempted to close his house and go back 
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' to the city, as his first plan had been, and remain there 


until summer. Joe Bowen was beginning to annoy him 
considerably. He had been disappointed in Bowen; he 
had not been the friend a first acquaintance with him had 
promised. Of late, indeed, he had been quite unfriendly; 
had displayed a touch of meanness even, in shooting a fine 
colt of the doctor’s that had broken out, and found a way 
into Joe’s pasture. 

“T ought to sue him and make him pay for it,” said the 
doctor, “and I would only that I believe he is trying to pro- 
voke me into a quarrel.” 

Since the killing of the colt, that sense of littleness, the 
sure effect of a cowardly deed, had kept him at a dis- 
tance. What had he done, he wondered, to so arouse the 
animosity of the young fellow? If he bad wronged him 
he was more than willing to make atonement if he only 
knew wherein the wrong consisted. 

He was soon to be enlightened; the enlightenment, or 
the bearer of it, was calling and signalling from the bluff 
above the roadside. 

“Doctor Borin’,” she called, “O Doctor Borin’! wait thar 
a minute if you please, Doctor Borin’; I am comin’ down by 
the path to speak ter you-uns.” 

Nothing loath, he seated himself upon a great gray 
boulder at the foot of the bluff and waited, while Mrs. 
Tucker ran down the path to meet him. 

She stood before him at last, breathless, panting, and 
although she made an effort to disguise it he saw that she 
was excited. 

“Doctor Borin’,” she said, “I want ter have a settlemint 
with you-uns, for doctorin’ of me whenst I ware took sick 
last month. I want a settlemint.” 

Accustomed to humanity in many phases, he saw at once 
that she was manceuvring. 

“A settlement?” he replied. “Well, bring me half a 
dozen chickens. I’m not going to skip the country yet and 
I don’t believe you are.” 

The worried expression in her face did not leave it, as 
she said, “Doctor Borin’, you air a good man; you have been 


_mighty clever ter me an’ mine.” 


“Much obliged, madam,” said the doctor, a twinkle in his 
eyes. But she gave no heed to the interruption. 

“T wish you well, Doctor Borin’; I ud hate mighty if any- 
thing ware ter happen to you-uns.” 

“Well,” he said, “am I in any danger, Mrs. Tucker?” 

The amusement left his face; an expression of annoyance 
came in its place. 
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“Yes, Doctor Borin’, ’'m afeard you air. Leastways— 
won’t you take t’other path home? I ain’t a-sayin’ anybody 
ud be mean enough or sneak enough or coward enough ter 
hurt you unbeknownst. But I wish’t you’d take the 
mount’n path home, ’stid o’ the valley path.” 

Her solicitude touched him keenly. But there was no 
coward taint in his blood; the man who had braved creeds, 
religious and social ostracism, was not the man to quail 
before a physical danger. He hesitated, but only in order 
to shape his language into a form not to wound her. 

“Neither shall I,” he said, “be small enough or weak 
enough or coward enough to turn my back to a hidden dan- 
ger. , Madam, no coward ever sees the old doctor’s heels!” 

“Then won’t you go, tother way I mean, for me? Jest 
ter pleasure an ole woman who air obligated ter yer, an’ - 
who wishes you well?” 

She laid her hard old hand upon his sleeve; in the faded 
eyes tears were starting; the thin lips twitched in a way 
that was almost painful to witness. - Watching her, there 
stirred in his heart a feeling which had slumbered for years. 
Before him, between the yellow old face and his own, an- 
other face arose, his mother’s; gentle, wistful, the tears 
in the sad fathomless eyes, the white lips a-quiver with 
pain as they pleaded with him to renounce his “heresies” 
for her sake. He had tried, for her sake, and had failed; 
but for her sake he would “pleasure” this humble old woman 
who had come to him in his mother’s stead. 

“Well, well,” he said, “if it will be any gratification to 
you I will take the path down the mountain and go home 
by the back way. But you must know that I am not afraid 
of dangers that hide in the bush, because I am not afraid 
of death; it is life that makes cowards of men, not death. 
I hope you are not going to ask mé to put on your sun- 
bonnet.” 

He was laughing again, as he walked by her side, up the 
mountain to a point where her path met the path leading 
to his cabin. 

“Naw, sir, I sha’n’t ask you to do that,” she replied; “but 
Doctor Borin’, if you meet Lissy Reams on the way, I wish’t 
you wouldn’t stop ter talk ter her.” 

He gathered himself together, looked her full in the eye, 
and said, “Hell!” 

“T knowed that ware just what you would say. But I wish 
you would mind what / say. I’m goin’ up this way now; 
I'll come down an’ fetch the chickens to-morrer, maybe this 
evenin’; good day, Doctor Borin’.” 
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Her black sunbonnet appeared now and then, bobbing 
above the laurel where her path wound among the short 
stunted growth. He watched it a moment, the tail flapping 
in the breeze like the wings of a great crow about to alight 
among the bushes. Then he turned and went slowly down 
the mountain. He forget the wrinkled old face under the 
sunbonnet’s shade; to his vision appeared only the sub- 
limity of gratitude, in an earnest, simple heart. She had 
tramped all that distance to warn him of a fancied, perhaps 
a possible, danger. 

When she had eaten her dinner she caught six of her 
best young pullets, and, tying their legs securely with strips 
of old cotton, set off down the mountain again. All her 
fears were reawakened. She had seen Joe ride by with a 
rifle flung across the saddle bow. 

How he laughed at her, the odd, death-defying old man. 

“Why, my good woman,” he said, “I am no more afraid 
of Joe Bowen than I am of you. He will never shoot me, 
don’t you believe it; not if I can get a word with him before 
he pulls the trigger. If he does he will have to shoot me 
in the back, and Joe Bowen isn’t a coward, whatever may 
be his faults.” 

“He’s crazy,” she insisted. “He’s ravin’ mad, a-thinkin’ 
as how you-uns air tryin’ ter keep company with Lissy 
Reams. I told him myself that he was a fool, an’ little 
better than a idiot, ter s’pose you ware thinkin’ o’ that chil’. 
An’ you ole enough ter be her gran’father, a-mighty nigh.” 

He colored, and dropped his eyes; the folly of his thought 
had been brought home to him many times during the day. 
Strange he had not seen it himself. Yet if he chose—that 
pure, wax-like nature—— 

He put the temptation aside; he would put a thorn in 
no man’s content. 

“You are very good to think of me,” he said. “And 
Joe is very foolish to hold such ideas. Yes, Iam an old man 
—an old man. Old enough to be her father; yes, quite so, 
quite so.” 

He had forgotten her presence, and sat with his head 
‘dropped forward, and his eyes fixed upon the fire. The 
vibrant clearness of her voice when she spoke again, quite 
startled him. “Can’t we have a settlemint now, Doctor 
Borin’?” 

He glanced up quickly: 

“Bring me another half dozen chickens,” he said. 

He sat there long after she had gone, his head drooped 
upon his breast, his eyes fixed upon the glowing coal bed. 
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The gold of the afternoon faded; the gray twilight set in, 
and then the night, starlit and cold. Ephraim came in 
and built up the fire, but the physician did not stir. At last 
old Dilce called him to supper, and he got up, exchanging 
without thought his coat for the purple dressing gown. 

As he stood before the mantel he caught a glimpse of 
his face in the little mirror above it. His head had never 
looked so white, his eyes so wearily heavy. “Old enough 
to be her father,” he murmured, resting a moment against 
the mantel. 

“De supper am gittin’ col’, marster.” 

“Yes, yes, I am coming. I forgot all about it, I am 
afraid.” Then softly, “An old man; old enough to be her 
father; quite so, quite so.” 

Yet he remembered that she had said, “You don’t appear 
to be so old.” ; 


(To be continued.) 





THE WONDERFUL CITY. 


BY EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


Have you heard of the tale of Alvarez 
Of the city he found in the wild, 
Where Mexico’s mountains climb highest 
In masses forbiddingly piled? 
He tells us that this city’s pavements 
Have never by white men been trod, 
And that in a tall teocatli 
Men still worship Gautemozin’s god. 


They drove him away from the city, 
For they dreaded the white man’s sway; 
And the path was lost on the mountains 
As night is forgotten in day. 
So Alvarez can tell us no story 
Of this people secluded and lone, 
Who laugh at intending invaders 
In their natural fortress of stone. 


But I wonder, when thoughts of this city, 
Crowd into and dwell in my mind, 
Whether its rulers and wise men 


. Are great and observing, or blind. 


I wonder if its little children 
In hunger and pain droop and die, 
All unpitied by fortune’s lieutenants 
Who heed no unfortunate’s cry. 


Has it shops, this mysterious city, 
Where from dawn until star-bedecked night, 
Pale girls droop like sun-withered flowers 
Crushed down by the fierce heel of might? 
Has it mills, where the swift turning spindles 
Hold many a wight’s thread of life? 
Has it mines where men’s souls are buried 
In greed’s awful and pitiless strife? 


Are the blessings of life in this city 
Given o’er to the homes of the few? 

Are the doors of its dungeons closed tightly 
On the noble, the fearless and true? 

Are its workingmen sunk in dejection? 
Are its lawmakers cruel and stern? 

Are its women compelled to grovel in shame 
The means of existence to earn? 
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Or is it the oft-sung Elysium 
Where love is from interest free; 
Where noble works earn not contumely, 
And where Right need not cower or flee? 
Are its citizens strong, fearless freemen 
Who refuse the slave’s collar to wear? 
Are its poets and singers such minstrels 
As to sing the truth valiantly dare? 


If the latter is true, O strange City, 
Then happy we know are your days, 
And gladsome and blithe are your children. 
And kind seems the god that you praise. 
But if the former conditions 
Have into your midst been hurled, 
Then wide fling your gates; you are only 
A part of the great unjust world! 
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THE CENTURY OF SIR THOMAS MORE.* 
REVIEWED BY MarGaREetT CONNOLLY. 

Emerson says that, properly speaking, there is no history, only 
biography; and in “The Century of Sir Thomas More,” the latest 
and most brilliant work of that versatile and prolific writer, B. O. 
Flower, this will be, to a large extent, verified to the thoughtful 
reader. In writing a review of this work for the pages of the 
ARENA it were superfluous to dwell on the personality of its 
author, already so well known to readers of this magazine by his 
soul-stirring and inspiring words in the articles, essays, and edi- 
torials which, month after month, pour from his pen, which seems, 
verily, to be touched with fire from heaven in its tireless energy 
for the cause of humanity and a higher and nobler civilization. 

Every agé has its heroes, its great men—poets, prophets, sages, 
saints—the men whom that age needs as pioneers in the vanguard 
of progress; for as it is with the individual, so it is with nations: to 
stand still is to retrograde; we must either progress or deteriorate, 
and it is only by holding the torchlight up to the past, profiting by 
the experience of those who have gone before, drawing inspiration 
from the noblest and best that it has to give us, while avoiding its 
errors and excesses, that we can take another step forward in the 
evolution of the race. And in tracing the events of this most 
momentous epoch in the history of modern civilization, 1450—1550, 
in bringing out its lights and shades, passing in review before us 
the colossal figures who have left their mark for good or ill on its 
pages, Mr. Flower has accomplished a work which is destined to be 
a factor of immense value in the further enlightenment and progress 
of this our century, so fruitful in scientific discovery, in invention, 
and in research along every line of thought. Indeed, “The Century 
of Sir Thomas More” is no mere record of historical facts, to be coolly 
read over and stored away in the memory, cataloguing important 
events chronologically, and religiously remembering dates for future 
reference. It is a work palpitating, throbbing with human interest; 
it carries us back to this wonderful century; we live in it; we forget 
we are reading history; it is a great drama enacted before us, so 
vividly and impressively are the commanding personalities and the 
important and far-reaching events of this marvellous age brought 





“«* The Century of Sir Thomas More,” by B. O. Flower. Cloth, pp. 293; illustrated 
with numerous portraits; price $1.50. Arena Publishing Company”! Boston. 
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before us. The object of the work is to arouse the thoughtful to an 
appreciation of the importance of the many-sided crisis through 
which civilization is now passing, on the ethical, the moral, and the 
spiritual planes; to point out the marked similarity of the century 
of Sir Thomas More to our own, and to show how gloriously the 
nineteenth century may enrich itself if it will only profit by the 
example of the sixteenth century, and so make this one of the 
proudest and most exalted periods in the annals of time. 

The volume is divided into thirteen chapters with the following 
suggestive titles: Western Europe during the Century of Which We 
Write, 1450-1550—The Reformation and Some of Its Leading Spir- 
its—A General Survey of the Italian Peninsula during the Renais- 
sance—Some Fatal Figures of the Italian Renaissance—Some 
Bright Lights of the Italian Renaissance—The Spanish Peninsula 
during the Century of Sir Thomas More—The France of this Period 
—The England of Sir Thomas More—The Life of Sir Thomas More— 
The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, Part I—The Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, Part Il—Historical Parallels Presented by the Lives of Seneca 
and Sir Thomas More—A Survey of the First Century of Modern 
Times. 

The book opens with an Introductory Note, in which Mr. Flower 
describes in the following terse and cogent sentences the century 
of More and the conditions which mark our own at the present time: 

It [the century of More] was a period of transition, when civiliza- 
tion passed with pain and anguish from an outgrown order to a 
freer state; and the battle which was waged during that century is, 
to a great extent, being fought by us at the present time. We, 
to-day, are in the midst of a struggle much the same as that which 
marked the century of More; the same velvet-tongued sophistry is 
heard now from scholarly special pleaders for the old order as was 
heard in that elder time. For gold, fame, and the praise of the 
powerful the prophets of conventionalism are actively endeavoring 
to lull to sleep the newly awakened conscience of civilization. But 
the struggle has gone too far; the forces of the new time are too 
numerous and too powerful to be beaten back. A new social order 
is inevitable. 

Then follows a brief but lucid sketch of the conditions prevailing 
in Western Europe during this time, which, in the author’s brilliant 
characterization, was 
an epoch of unrest and growth, of dazzling surprises and momentous 
achievements. It was an era of exit and entrance, witnessing at 
once the eventide of the Middle Ages and the dawning of modern 
times; a century in which the glory of former ages seemed to flood 
the receptive vision of chosen spirits, revealing at once the beauty of 
the past and unveiling new heights of attainment and nobler ideals 
than the preceding ages had conceived. This century broadened 
and deepened the ethical and spiritual impulses of the German and 
Anglo-Saxon peoples; it crowned Italy with immortal glory in the 
realm of art; it gave to Spain the sceptre of Western domain; it 
brought forth Colet, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, Savonarola, Luther, 
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Calvin, Zwingli, Knox and Melanchthon; it was the age of Angelo, 
Titian, Correggio, Da Vinci, and Raphael. During this period 
Columbus gave to Europe a new world, and Copernicus revealed a 
new heaven. 

Mr. Flower points out how the general awakening of this cen- 
tury affected the different nations; how the peoples north of the 
Alps, especially the German and English races, were affected on 
the ethical, religious, and philosophical side, while south of the 
Alps art or the zxsthetic nature was appealed to, and “All for 
beauty” became the dominant thought of Italy; to the westward, 
the awakening being more on the physical plane, man was actuated 
by the spirit of avarice, the greed of conquest, and the lust for gold, 
“which,” he observes, “furnished the money for Columbus’ expedi- 
tion and which nerved the Portuguese to weather the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

In this remarkable work, which is as notable for profound spirit- 
uality and loftiness of thought as it is for brilliant scholarship and 
intellectual and critical research, the author never loses an oppor- 
tunity of arousing the soul to a consciousness of its own dignity and 
inculcating the fundamental principle of the divinity in man, as the 
following quotation will serve to illustrate. After rapidly reviewing 
the causes which led up to the Reformation, he thus describes its 
moral effect: 

The Reformation demonstrated the essential heroism which 
dwells in the soul of man, whether he be peasant, priest, or noble. 
It held before the mind’s eye of those who hungered for a higher 
life and an exemplification of religion purer than was to be found 
in the conventionalism of the day, an exalted though austere ideal 
which awakened a deep response, causing men, women, and children 
to sink all thoughts of present happiness, comfort, or even life, rather 
than yield what they believed to be the eternal truth. It illustrated 
anew the wonderful power which an idea or conviction may exert 
in transforming human lives. As though a trumpet-blast had called 
them to come up higher from a plane of sordid selfishness and 
license, or a condition of sodden hopelessness, a multitude of high- 
born souls in various European lands became living examples of 
a purer conception of religion. To the student of human nature 
nothing is more instructive than the constantly recurring illustra- 
tion of the transforming power of ideas or ideals which appeal 
strongly to the imagination, and the Reformation furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration of this truth, which when appreciated by civilization 
will render a redeemed humanity an assured fact instead of a per- 
sistent but elusive dream. 

Brief sketches are given of the leading lights of the Reformation, 
but entering more into detail with the most prominent figures, 
Luther and Calvin, while we have impressive pen pictures of 
Erasmus and of that John the Baptist of the Reformation, the noble 
and godlike priest, statesman, prophet, martyr, Savonarola. 

While every chapter abounds in suggestive lessons, perhaps the 
most suggestive and important for patriotic Americans and all 
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lovers of the great republic and of republican institutions in general, 
is that dealing with the Italian peninsula during the Renaissance, 
in which is outlined the causes which led to the downfall of the 
three republics, Venice, Florence, and Milan, which at one time 
were the pride and glory of Italy. At the present time, when many 
of the causes which conspired to the ruin and enslavement of these 
states are existent among us, when the toiling masses of the United 
States are being crushed under the iron heel of wealth, and a small 
but powerful minority, dominated wholly by the lust for gold, 
seems to have complete ascendancy in the council halls of the na- 
tion, nay, even in her very institutions of learning, all lovers of 
liberty may well linger over this chapter and take to heart the warn- 
ing it conveys. Equally suggestive is the history of the Medici 
family (chapter IV), because, in the author’s own words, 


it illustrates the manner in which the usurer class and the acquirers 
of wealth subvert liberty, trample upon justice, and, while main- 
taining the shell and name of free institutions, exercise a despotism 
as baleful in its influence over the masses as it is progressive in its 
character; a despotism which subtly advances step by step, through 
controlling the opinion-forming organs of society, and later by con- 
trolling legislation from behind the scenes, until the wealth-pro- 
ducers of a city, nation, or civilization become in reality, though not 
in name, the bond slaves of the acquirers and manipulators of 
unearned wealth. 


The history of the Papal See, and the scandalous corruption of the 
church is touched upon; the life and writings of Machiavelli, that 
prince of conscienceless politicians; the growth of art in Italy, 
including short sketches of the life and work of some of her great- 
est artists and sculptors—Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Raphael, who with other bright geniuses of this period “wrought 
on canvas and in stone dreams and conceptions which made this 
period the golden age of art,” and the startling céntrasts which 
marked the Renaissance in Italy—the beauty and refinement, the 
coarseness and sensuality, the luxury and riotous profusion, the 
degradation and misery, are brought into bold relief. A graphic 
picture is drawn of the Spanish peninsula during this century, 
with its awakened appetite for gold and power, its blind religious 
dogmatism and fanatical persecutions, the fall of Grenada and 
the reéstablishment of the fatal Inquisition, the conquests of Cortez 
in Mexico, Columbus’ discovery of the New World, and Magellan’s 
cireumnavigation of the globe. The France of this period is also 
reviewed, showing that while she was affected by the general awak- 
ening experienced in Germany, Italy, and Spain, she was not a 
leader in any direction; a very interesting sketch is given of the 
great satirist, Rabelais, one of the giant intellects of the age. 

The most interesting portion of the volume, however, is devoted to 
a consideration of thelifeand work of oneof the greatest of England’s 
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statesmen and philosophers, and of the England of his time. After 
a brief but comprehensive outline of the general political and social 
conditions in England at the time of Sir Thomas More’s entrance 
upon active life, when the Hundred Years’ War with France had 
just been ended and the War of the Roses had terminated in the 
overthrow of Richard III and the accession of Henry VII, the author 
observes: 

Like all revolutionary or transition periods, it was a time charac- 
terized by wonderful activity, undaunted hope and far-reaching 
misery. ... It was a period of unrest for the brain of man. Pro- 
found moral, spiritual, and intellectual agitation was visible every- 
where. It was an age when daring ideas were conceived and great 
thoughts were born. It was this century which laid the solid 
foundation for the golden age of Elizabethan literature. 

But, on the other hand, turning to a contemplation of the condition 
of the masses, he observes: 

We find that for the poor man this century was essentially tragic. 
Feudalism, as has been intimated was rapidly giving place to a new 
social order, and as a result the retainers and the hosts of humble 
laborers who had long been a part of the feudal organism—depend- 
ents upon the various noble houses—were cast adrift. Large areas 
of farming lands were being turned into pastures for sheep, as 
wool growing was less expensive and more remunerative than farm- 
ing. The very poor were the prey of the landlord and the capitalist. 

How admirably does this last sentence describe the condition of 
the toiling millions in our own land to-day. This condition of things 
it was which called forth More’s “Utopia,” which Mr. Flower criti- 
cises in detail; and it may be said in passing that his admirable 
analysis of this wonderful work of the great English humanitarian 
will render it far more interesting and intelligible to many who may 
not yet have read it, and perhaps to many who have read it but may 
not have grasped its full import. The seeming incongruities and 
inconsistencies in the life and conduct of Sir Thomas More, its 
magnificently altruistic and progressive author, will also be made 
clear by his sympathetic and intuitive comprehension of the oppos- 
ing influences which beset the great statesman, and which caused 
him on more than one occasion to run directly counter to the teach- 
ings of his immortal work, whose lessons, alas! are as much needed 
to-day as they were in that far less favored time. And well would 
it be for our nation if “The Century of Sir Thomas More” were to 
be made the “Utopia” of this century, and that its lofty teachings 
instead of falling on dull and unheeding ears, as did the teachings 
of Sir Thomas More three centuries ago, might kindle a flame 
which should never die until one more height had been gained, one 
more forward step taken in the march of humanity toward a diviner ~ 
ideal. And, indeed, it is shame to the nineteenth century that with 
the experience of more than three centuries behind her and the key 
to the knowledge of the ages within ber grasp she should still lag 
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so far behind that if the spirit of Sir Thomas More were to come 
amongst us to-day he might imagine that he had only fallen asleep 
for a short time and awakened in his own England, at least so far 
as the condition of the masses is concerned, as will be seen by the 
following quotation of Mr. Flower’s from “Utopia”: 


The rich men not only by fraud, but also by common laws, do every day 
pluck away from the poor some part of their daily living. Therefore, 
when I consider all these commonwealths which nowadays do flourish, 
I can perceive nothing but a certain conspiracy of rich men procuriny 
their own commodities under the name and title of the commonwealth. 
They invent and devise all means and crafts, first how to keep safely with- 
out fear of losing that which they have unjustly gathered together, and 
next how to hire and abuse the work and labor for as little money as may 
be. These most wicked and vicious men by their insatiable covet- 
ousness divide among themselves those things which would have 
sufficed for all men. 


And again, how vividly do these sentences of More’s bring to our 
minds the condition of a large proportion of our agrarian population 
to-day: 


Therefore, that one covetous and insatiable cormorant may com- 
pass about and enclose many thousand acres of ground together 
within one pale or hedge, the husbandmen be thrust out of their 
own, or else by cunning and fraud or by violent oppression they be 
put beside it, or by wrongs and injuries they be so wearied that they 
be compelled to sell all: by one means, therefore, or by another, by 
hook or by crook they must needs depart away, poor wretched souls, 
men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless, children, widows, and 
woeful mothers with their young babes. Away they trudge, out of 
their known and accustomed houses, finding no place to rest in. 
All their household stuff they are forced to sell for a pittance, and 
when they have wandered abroad till that is spent, what can they 
then do but steal and be hanged, or beg and be cast into prison as 
vagabonds because they work not when no man will give them 
work though they ever so willingly proffer themselves thereto? 
Thus the unreasonable conclusion of a few hath turned that thing to the 
utter undoing of the island in the which thing the chief felicity of the 
realm did consist. 


Another point alluded te in “The Century of Sir Thomas More” 
will be of especial interest to students of occultism and those who 
are interested in psychical research, namely, the widespread interest 
which existed at that time of general intellectual awakening in the 
study of astrology and oecult phenomena. Very suggestive are the 
quotations from “Utopia” in this connection. 

It is impossible, however, to give any adequate idea of the pro- 
found significance and absorbing interest of that portion of the 
volume which treats of Sir Thomas More and his “Utopia.” It must 
be read to be appreciated. The last chapter is devoted to a luminous 
review of the whole century, 1450-1550, with suggestions as to the 
kinship of great eras of civilization and a recapitulation of the many 
parallels offered by the century of More and the nineteenth century. 
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In literary excellence, historical accuracy, and concise compre- 
hensiveness “The Century of Sir Thomas More” is a masterpiece, 
and places its author among the first rank of writers to-day. Shorn 
of all unnecessary detail, yet omitting nothing that would help toa 
better understanding and clearer comprehension of the ethical, 
political, and religious revolutions and the social conditions of that 
century, it will be invaluable to students, teachers, and thinkers. 
Adorned with passages of poetic beauty and bursts of impassioned 
eloquence, and pervaded throughout with a magnificent spirit of 
optimism, which inspires hope and fills the soul with enthusiasm 
for the ushering in of that new time of which Mr. Flower is so 
ardent a prophet, it will be enjoyed by the millions who are longing, 
hoping, praying, for that better time which will surely come. But 
in order to hasten its coming it is necessary that we should realize 
how much depends upon the individual, and that, “There can be 
no progress by people or nations without obedience to the laws of 
healthy development of the best part of our nature; a steady, per- 
sistent struggle after more light; the earnest desire for truth; an 
invincible determination to leave the world better than we found 
it; and onward and upward progress achieved by knowledge of the 
laws that cause success, and the faithful observance thereof.” 

Such are the lessons which Mr. Flower constantly seeks to 
impress upon his readers, whether his theme be ethical, religious, 
social, political, or historical; and while he is outspoken and unflinch- 
ing as Thomas Carlyle in his denunciation of sham, fraud, and all 
forms of injustice, tender and sympathetic as Victor Hugo for the 
sufferings and hardships of the poor and downtrodden in humanity’s 
field, yet he ever holds up the ideal of a truer and nobler civiliza- 
tion, which each one of us has the power to advance. And while 
“The Century of Sir Thomas More” is a profound historical study, 
the production of a master mind, a monument of scholarly and 
critical research, this central thought is never for a moment lost 
sight of. 

The mechanical part of the volume is in keeping with the con- 
tents. It is handsomely bound in cloth, printed on heavy plate paper, 
with wide margins, and illustrated with many portraits of the leading 
men of the century written of, that of Sir Thomas More forming the 
frontispiece. 


STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


The more I study the scholarly works of Henry Wood, the more I 
am impressed with the conviction that he is the legitimate successor 





* “Studies in the ht World,” by yy An author of “ Ideal Suggestion,” 
“ God’s in Man,” “ Edward Burton,” “ Political Economy of Natural Law,” 
etc, Cloth $1.25, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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of Ralph Waldo Emerson in so far as progressive idealistic concep- 
tions are concerned. As Charles Darwin, Alfred Russel Wallace, 
and Herbert Spencer were successors of Lamarck and Erasmus Dar- 
win, not in literary style but in taking up and elucidating the thought 
which they enunciated, so Henry Wood is accentuating and placing 
in a more definite and scientific manner the noble ideas more or less 
vaguely put forth by the great New England transcendentalist. 
Both must be classed as apostles of idealism, ‘but Mr. Wood is far 
more positive, aggressive, and scientific than was the Sage of Con- 
cord; hence, in a sense he cannot expect the popularity at the 
present time which is being bestowed upon Emerson. The fact, 
however, that his works are in great demand speaks well for the 
author and also indicates how firmly the revolutionary ideas which 
he presents in so scholarly a manner are taking root in the minds 
of thinking people. The literary style of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Wood is very unlike; indeed, it would be difficult to compare 
Mr. Wood's style with that of any author with whom I am acquainted. 
The general impression given to the mind by his writing, due doubt- 
less to the wealth of imagery, is that the author is to be classed 
among florid writers; but the moment one analyzes his work he is 
struck with the singular absence of superfluous words, the concise- 
ness of expression, and wealth of imagery which are rarely found 
in modern literary works, but in these excellences Mr. Wood excels. 
One is charmed with the beauty of his writings even though he may 
not be ready at all times to agree with him, while the presence of 
the discriminating or scientific spirit, added to felicity of expression, 
renders all his writings delightful in the extreme. 

Probably no work from the author’s pen, however, will do so much 
to establish him as a foremost thinker among the scholarly meta- 
physicians and idealists of our time as his new volume, “Studies in 
the Thought World, or Practical Mind Art.” Some of the chapters 
of this volume have appeared in the ARENA but the greater number 
will be new to our readers. Among those which impress me as being 
of special interest, owing to the scholarly and suggestive treatment 
they have received and the new and comprehensive manner in which 
they are discussed, I would mention the following: Has Mental 
Healing a Valid Scientific and Religious Basis?—The Evolutionary 
Climb of Man—Mental and Physical Chemistry in the Human Econ- 
omy—The Education of Thought—The Vital Energy and Its Increase 
—The Nature and Use of Pain—The Psychology of Crime. 

So excellent is the work in its masterly treatment of the various 
subjects discussed, and so charming and engaging is the author’s 
style of expression, that this book is, in my judgment, justly entitled 
to a position in the very forefront among the scholarly metaphysical 
and idealistic works of recent years. 
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A DAUGHTER OF HUMANITY.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Nothing is at once more striking, suggestive, and hopeful than the 
efforts visibly exerted on every hand for the hastening of a new birth 
of civilization. The battle being waged by those who believe in a 
religion of life as against an obsequious conservatism, which is as 
busy enlarging its phylacteries and cringing before wealth and 
power as was the pharisaism of the days of Jesus is scarcely less 
marked than the activity in the world of invention, which under the 
guidance of the altruistic spirit enunciated by the great Galilean in 
the Golden Rule, would transform the world, changing present-day 
misery, starvation, and degradation to a condition marked by har- 
mony and goodwill no less than enduring progress. In the domain of 
social, economic, and political thought change is written on every 
hand; the larger ideals of evolutionary philosophy have acted on the 
brain of man much as the discovery of the New World acted on the 
thought of European civilization in the closing decade of the fif- 
teenth century and the opening half of the sixteenth century. But 
this is not all. In the domain of ethics, our civilization apprehends 
as never before the august demands upon the individual. We are 
coming to see that the interdependence of the units is such in our 
civilization that every impure, unholy, or immoral act affects society 
as a whole and what is more it extends its baleful poison to genera- 
tions vet to come. The realization of these stupendous facts is day 
by day taking root in the minds of the oncoming generation in a 
manner which has probably never been equalled in the history of 
the world before. We are coming to see that the religion of life 
demands (1) temperance and the return to a simpler mode of living; 
a life less artificial, in which excesses will be unknown for the 
reason that enlightened understanding and an illuminated con- 
science will rule where passion, appetite, and selfishness have so 
long held sway; (2) more justice, more toleration of others, more of 
the spirit of fraternity and love; (8) patient, scientific, sympathetic 
investigation of all those things which give clews and hints of another 
life; (4) social purity, or a white life for two. This last idea is taking 
possession of the minds of thousands of our young men and women. 
It is manifesting itself in various ways,—-in educational agitation, in 
higher ideals, in the teachings enunciated by physicians and clergy- 
men, in essays, and scientific discussions, and in that tremendous 
engine of modern educational agitation, the novel. 

In “A Daughter of Humanity” we have a simple story simply told, 
of the temptations and perils of shop girls in too many of our great 
stores, where starvation wages are paid and where the poor girl too 
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frequently falls into the toils of lecherous men or procuresses. I 
think no one conversant with the facts relating to this painful sub- 
ject will accuse the author of overdrawing his picture. If any one 
imagines such to be the case let him read “If Christ Came to 
Chicago,” by William T. Stead (Laird & Lee, Chicago); “The White 
Slaves of Boston,” by Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D.; “Traffic in 
Girls and the Florence Crittenton Homes,” by Charlton Edholm 
(Woman’s Temple, Chicago), and other works dealing more or less 
specifically with these terrible. conditions. Of course it should be 
remembered that the pictures drawn by Mr. Smith do not prevail 
everywhere; but low wages, an overcrowded market for labor, the 
lightness with which immorelity is treated when the offenders are 
men, and especially if they occupy high stations in church or state 
or are possessed of great wealth,—all conspire against the poor girl 
where the heads of the houses are not men of sterling worth and 
men who seek to throw a protecting arm around their employees. 

“A Daughter of Humanity” represents a wealthy Boston heiress 
while on a summer vacation coming face to face with one of those 
common and inexpressibly sad tragedies which are too frequent, and 
of which the world knows comparatively little. The facts in this 
case are so terrible that the young lady determines to seek and to 
save such victims, and also to make known to the world the hideous 
truth after she has obtained indisputable evidence. The man to 
whom she is affianced opposes her plan and the engagement is 
broken off. Many difficulties naturally beset her, which are only 
equalled by what she is called upon to witness and endure as a poor 
shop girl. 

Of her revelations and their results, and of the noble aid she 
finds in a broad-souled young physician, who learns to love her as a 
poor shop girl, because of her devotion to humanity’s cause, it 
is not my purpose to speak. Suffice it to say that, while written in a 
simple manner, the volume deals delicately with awful crimes which 
do exist, and the high and noble purpose of the author is evident 
throughout. It is another voice in the call to conscience, to man’s 
higher self—the demand for a nobler civilization. 
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